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MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING—KANSAS CITY, MO., DECEMBER 28-30, 1905. 


Missouri State Horticultural Society. 


To His Excellency, Joseph W. Folk, Governor: 
This report of our Society work, of the meetings held, of the moneys expended, of 
the local societies and counties reporting for the year 1905 is respectfully submitted. 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


City of Jefferson, January 16, 1905. 
To the Commissioners of Public Printing: 

I require for the use of my office five thousand copies of Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Report—three thousand to be bound in cloth and two thousand to be bound 
in paper—which I desire printed as per accompanying sample. 

Respectfully, 
L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Approved: 

JNO. E. SWANGER, Secretary of State. 
WM. W. WILDER, State Auditor. 
J. F. GMELICH, State Treasurer. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1905. 


Govenor JOSEPH W. FOLK...........:....-- Ex-Officio Member of Executive Committee 
Te. AWEITEEN, ‘President: .s% Xe cs)avccais.e arte cresioeponte eelaie are eee ere eiere re cotete eras eater esters Columbia 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Vice-President........ PR ae Pitre RN oe. Sn Warrensburg 
WeoGa.GANO, ‘Second “Vice=Presid emits soso .02 sorcscs.s cles oeranyaicloe nie terse ieee ote eee Parkville 
aes GOODMAN, .\SECretarys: cacaics esos cow rele OOo nel dn oer eee: aeRO Eee eee Kansas City 
Wire “HUOURNOY, ./LredsSuren ss) Sica iatecek selects caee hehehe se side niaoh ee tee aoe eee Marionville 
Ne dn COLMAN: “Elons Vice-President: for diferce. snconccsue cee seer neee ee eere renee St. Louis 


LIST OF HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 
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JT. STINSON ii atcocaliostaeehan dansienre Se aac pence Boe Cet ROSE EEE Ce Len eer eee ene Springfield 
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WAVE.) EL. BAU RINIDS Sos coc cvreinatetree natnacciae Sage ee CECE ERE ROCCE Oe Eee ee Topeka, Kansas 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
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Valby JECAN DOW US Rae ORCS ence pa RGEC Ls Seo ricee Serre ees earner Rialto Bldg., Kansas City 
Brats Vem EY ABER TCS” Bhs aerate eter tecteicia e erorsvele ei aici = Seantarav este eteie eens de Shae ortile aaient-s oie tater teats Union 
ebrmmpe cts AIVIGACER TIONG | Fistsvasarers sats ercro teres eo av ars rare ve: ioi'al sisrate ete wiavan tare Nyosateve aie avo relore Siarece wisicls Wysieuersiatiie Rusk, Texas 
mY. IP Lu RVAD'S) eam Specca din kabsonanpnd Saakeers aetmeco does ac SriboDOOee eon ceTod too aeeenoOosoe Oregon 
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Se TN, (OND ON 8: «ean ola? ab Cecter CAGE BSR eT > ecar c BAAD Et Rett ae one rier ret 5 wislasmincict Holt 
Sis Oates EAC TSTSBYEC SING oS et Yee Red AR Re fo ee Rn se GS fl 8 aA Kirksville 
1D. As LEA OIBSIN( DW ML See eon co duonod ac CoC eee a OGea Oe EEOD OP DROSOnTC Occ rnerc eer ria dats Columbia 
RB TU SD NSEC ESE oa») cv evers sins nicie sisao a alerays nis /ats ala ssoyots = aicle wctbrareles sis srapanayeis'O ararwie siSs5 aie /abya s-areryeinsiatsiale Louisiana 
1, 1B SI RAG SIE Pee ROR aaneeaarcn acoaAaarac SSE c SESRe RASA ORO S Aen AOTC Cerne ares t coe Louisiana 
EDMAN fest oa LP NSE Gi araicats clelareSicicereaistate a's eieiwiae eiels aiphecore Stave raver ue atarioleleis| dele vataleleia clerelaise sasrelsisteisle Louisiana 
Wi, TEs SRS hee aaa oe rOa Ine CaUasr am dcr o Rate foreman etiGo)aeMt car ne EAE iam me secs Louisiana 
Te TEL SUN IN GS CS Are Ss cteodamaaee cote cote ne Sco neo tons oe HEL CeCcnCe cn aE maar oe teem cae arn: Moberly 
eran PTS EPPING Se oycrelaxe’s sini sinks Sterol etelova ters insore whine aya austere atebel vers et op cVciain eyeie aie lndl «ve Wieraie wio;e evs leu o areleiSlediows Nichols 
NSPS SEV ENE VLSI oie sic) totste-Patotata ate ie terete men Meteo owe ists Ae Ue Aes Ree ae Ren vee es le Princeton 
Soren Sram VV Ete TO) hr SES ECO) isch ici ove erecatescysteroleininvveiete mia’ olole alate ia tajafo aie Sain cicie)ereleweie aie > eye Sle.an s cidtolet Sis lal s Sarcoxie 
J. 2, TPTEILIETSTSN Aaah ie aR ae ee ae EY Rebbe aes Ss Aa a Aen mag ME ar Columbia 
IBL, Rilo \WASHUMNI 515) aaeeqoobdpe bd roan ondore aaeneCuneaD Jose a Sonon sa tarenasero eee Fredericktown 
VC YI, WYLIE DUI ES oe a Site odin aC yi hn SOR R EAT SRO CER GHEE GERM tat ae A oa ee Sarcoxie 
LET VV SEES) ey. (ale clasts orca cine no sicisiar= Siecaaere ope arelaIo clase aieralelaus eee sain Geen Sea ee bo rei nawions Sarcoxie 
SO Acmm ERM V EL Der ESSE EUS) COIN cvsvave oy micSeseaass os cfoyale osetia overs siecais ows oisrolnleisd etorersia Sie cielelevs wae 6 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis 
pene lezen 77 PATI ASES EQ IVECA ING 550! cca resovaqesoperersiole re ioraiens chats Cre ete eferaiate resale loyavoraa dro sisi oa crv oi siaraiave’otsl aoieiatier Weatherby 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


This list ‘of members comprises the names of those who have paid one or more 
years, and kept in touch more or less with the Society since its incorporation in 1893. 

The Secretary has a list of over 2,000 names, correspondents, and members of 
local societies, who answer questions, send in items, make reports and receive our 
State report, circulars of information, crop reports, the same as do the members. 


GiowAS At WOOG a: misses cece ceo Springfield 
BEA. toe A COCKS pee rmersceeticiee Warrensburg | 
Anderson Tully Co.......... Memphis, Tenn. 
Bee ATTCON « siaro otssajo%ysteis)aielalatetaye lars nee Carthage 
Denes PAT WOO YS sete c sess cet ete sil Carrollton 
AUS th biriises Sa cenesancnepocesncnartocs Marshall 
HS A SVARMSELONS 2 saecei cc see cesie West Plains 
Spohr A LIM S EROS ayaa ntel a racine Carthage 
aH eeA GAINS eicteierm = aisles ore olevorstaeraveley« Darlington 
ib, TRC einGhiks conoecoosonae Farmingdale, Ill. 
GST BIUSSC on.ce access cimcnrs oa Seas Decatur, Ark. 
E. R. Beach ....Globe Democrat, St. Louis 
L. W. Byram....Century Bldg., Kansas City 
Wii ty ECM ee soon sAdodaconacs = Independence 
JOHN, IW. VBeAtby sarees as Excelsior Springs 
Blade, SSULSOSSs ccier -cotce aa trtaes Platte City 
Tees. Belloc csccccsenssss ceee soeie ness Neosho 
Ai ie ya ho aeo acme seo domsec son saa 565 Chapin 
By 1G SBONTEL sagseoss ees 6 Sees eeee West Plains 
Oe Bait: seca Rialto Bldg., Kansas City 
Been PRON EGICE cee sek acne teat Mescow Mills 
NSO. VM BOOth 2.5. soe eee yeneva, N Y. 
Hecc. Blanchard j2..c.cccese sane enero ODI 
Web. Bropdon.. cc... teense Springdale, Ark. 
GC Ballo eae nase corinne cetencteeace Boonville 
J. .5>- buttertieldly. sso -cckiccemeer Lee’s Summit 
REM Baileyekcm.t aceon eet oe Rusk, Tex. 
Wi. aD: Basstond ac ecciestnacecoceece oe Mexico 
Gs D:  BeLTy cence scce sees celeste St. Joseph 
Ds BU embers ecaceine cs cpieeemic aie eermine Morrison 
Aa GY Bonham c..ccemacsods sore King City 
Whe Butler =e steep aces eee near Amity 
Se GoUBriges sic sec sas ss sacseawrne tienen Versailles 
Geos Boones. (Jie =< .caactecniee oe soe St. Joseph 
Wan Byler seiacecctis ten reste acs eters Wheeling 
H. W. Blanke....1130 Market St., St. Louis 
Wool -Benedicts sss cerccsa-cecscioss Richards 
JOSS Baumoarimenr, <2 2 eeseweelswwisleers Columbia 
Mrs. Jos. Baumgartner.............: Columbia 
SoH. Baker cricaccccc ean et ean Columbia 
Thos. Bolanders-saseces veda -eascee Chillicothe 
H.-C. *Butterileldss-2.., .csce- = Lee’s Summit 
AS. AAT OC Yineee ga cian a aise aeecioeele Bolivar 
1D, OSE BU nnad iandbascpnca 2550600552 Mayview . 
Je wales *Dlakeliy.s scccec eee cireeeeere Platte City 
Dow New BLINK =<... oncedens 2 sue eoeneeeeeee Parkville 
Jick SPalmMyers a. . vi<.0sca seni deems McBaine 
MAE, A ERENISON Je. o\e. occ area's v aie wreracieeeee Columbia 
(Sia aed Eyl CS cae nen cra ace Versailles 
Vio Hl eS ATMOS Sc ics sce o'o:cle celeincts Vineland, Kas. 
SUS rs, PESO TOY ee cereisrels cerstele his c:es ae Columbia 
AOE.) ES EE TIN Mercia cverssisleie aisles Urbana, Ill. 
TY ge) es) arid de ee seaoaepree St. Louis 
DY 10k 1 UES Sasecnasocans: docnasor Republic 
EL OS ESCESOD cn vicleiele sins 0 pemicictoraisieisie welewiersieise BOC) 


eV s Carey... caucentancstete Marble Hill 
Be Wi.) (C@O0K sn en eecueaceisneeeeeeee Potosi 
Bz! Wis > ClOSS: 5.5. c% . cctcttanteivee cere Allenton 
W GS Campbell..cc...cccsce seen St. Joseph 
CarJ3 a> Cronigenic.ctcace.cc: Vinita, Ind. Ter. 
Ay. Chandler oc ise ccc ac cnnesee chee Randolph 
Me Be Collins) 2 jecec,e- cece eee eee Glasgow 
Mise On Coles .c0--clttscieniee cee Springfield 
Mee Me Culver. jac nists ene Koshkonong 
C. Wr Christensen) a2... -eesaelenie Bells, Tex. 
mW. Choisser ony .-tej-1- cieisie sitar teloes Bourbon 
J. T. Craighead....502 S. 7th St., St. Louis 
Jie ERS GREISUIaMs oi ee «cos soars Neosho 
J- Cs sChristophertes.ce-n tear Warrensburg 
GoW Caudle. s-.ee este. Willow Springs 
M. .Crawiord. .s-2< sce Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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AS die Gilman Sebo scnecoupeeDecadooce Grayson 
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Geos Decker cnc accreec sermons ... Versailles 
Je he Darscnesce-oeeeber. scene ee es eee Parkville 
GeorseDOdGreeee een seaeeaaeeaeee Greenwood 
A ats, Warbyteesoo- eens eeeece Springfield 
Wis, tS -2 2 D SvAGSON etceiece = areieeiainrer Lee's Summit 
Fe MS Da WlGSOn cess sce ssi sislare Sarcoxie 
BJ Davidson: 2. vey <2 egies ses el== Sarcoxie 
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Cc: M. Davidson........ Huntington, W. Va. 
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Louis Erb..6 Howard Row, Memphis, Tenn. 
Emory Estes ..........--cceeseeeeceecccees Rolla 
Wim: “HIGKELE >.<. .:-0-6 ac ernsie ces eetn= Parkville 


J. D. Edwards & Son..,....-.. Rae ee Fairville 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Ash Grove (Greene Co.) Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation— 
J. H. Lybarger, president. 


Aurora (Lawrence Co.) Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation— 
Fred Appleby, secretary. 


Adair County Horticultural Society— 
R. M. Brasher, president, Kirsville. 
A. Patterson, secretary, Kirsville. 


Audrain County Horticultural Society— 
M. B. Guthrie, president, Mexico. 
Kk. B. Wilkerson, vice-president, Mexico. 
Rk. A. Ramsey, secretary, Mexico. 
W G. Hutton, ass’t secretary, Mexico. 
William Eagan, ass’t secretary, Mexico. 
W. M. Pearson, treasurer, Mexico. 


Barry County Horticultural Society— 
W. W. Witt, president, Exeter. 
E. B. Utter, vice-president, Butterfield. 
G. G. James, secretary, Hailey. 
J. C. Crane, treasurer, Exeter. 


Barton County 
B. D. Hayes, 


Horticultural Society-- 
secretary, Lamar. 


Billings Fruit Growers’ Association— 
J. W. Washam, president, Billings. 
Wm. Watkinson, secretary, Billings. 
H. H. Stone, treasurer, Billings. 
Members, 25. 


Birch Tree Fruit Growers’ 
Shannon County— 
V. H. Kirkendal, president, Birch Tree. 
F. Anderson, secretary, Birch Tree. 


Association, 


Bismarck Fruit Growers’ 
Francois County— 
Cc. J.. Tullock, president, Bismarck. 
M. H. Dowling, secretary, Bismarck. 


Association, St. 


Boone County Horticultural Society— 
D. A. Robnett, president, Columbia. 
D. M. Hulen, vice-president, Hallsville. 
Jas. Baumgartner, secretary, Columbia. 
Samuel Baker, treasurer, Columbia. 
Members, 40. 


3utterfield Berry Growers’ 
ciation— 

Rk. J. Hinson, president, Butterfield. 

A. J. Russell, vice-president, Butterfield. 

W. D. Cowherd, secretary-treasurer, Purdy 
GRR 2 D1) 


Shipping Asso- 


Butterfield Local, Barry County— 
Morris Bayless, president, Butterfield. 
I. R. Crane, secretary, Butterfield. 
G. D. Bethune, treasurer, Butterfield. 
Members, 12. 


Benton County (Ark.) Horticultural Society— 
G. T. Lineoln, president, Bentonville. 
I. Henthorn, vice-president, Bentonville. 
I. B. Lawton, secretary, Bentonville. 
L. M. McGill, treasurer, Bentonville. 
Members, 60. 


Cabool (Texas Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
L. M. Moore, secretary. 


Callaway County Horticultural Society— 
D. M. Dunlap, president, Fulton. 


Central Missouri Horticultural Association— 

A. Tuttle, president, Boonville. 

Dr. Chas. Dawie, 1st vice-president, Boon- 
ville. 

Mrs. Jas. Gault, 2nd vice-president, Boon- 
ville. 

Cc. C. Bell, secretary, Boonville. 

Ww. A. Smiley, treasurer, Boonville. 

Members, 20. 


Clay County Horticultural Society— 
F. M. Williams, president, Gashland. 
F. P. Chedister, secretary, Linden. 


Berry Growers’ Association— 
J. I. Sparks, president, Gashland. 


Conway Herticultural Society, Laclede 
County— 
W. H. Getty, president, Conway. 


R. O. Hardy, secretary, Conway. 


Cole County Horticultural Society— 
W. A. Maddox, president, Jefferson City. 
Henry Hentges, vice-president, Scruggs 
Station. 
A. J. Davis, Secretary, Jefferson City. 
Cc. A. Dix, treasurer, Jefferson City 
Members, 20. 


Diamond (Newton Co.) Strawberry Associa- 
tion— 
S. B. Keagy, secretary. 


Dixon (Pulaski C.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
Dr. W. C. Carter, secretary. 


Everton Fruit Growers’ Association, Dade 
County— 

H. H. Schmickle, president, Everton. 

L. L. Gibson, vice-president, Everton. 

W. S. Wilson, secretary, Everton. 

Members, 23 


“0. 


Exeter Berry Growers, Barry County— 
T. G. Johnson, president, Exeter. 
K. Armstrong, vice-president, Exeter, 
J. Armstrong, secretary, Exeter. 
Jess Talbert, treasurer, lxeter. 
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LIST OF LOCAL SOCIETIES—Oontinued. 


Exeter (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
N. J. Lucky, secretary. 


Gandy Berry Growers’ Association— 
J. P. Boyd, president, Sarcoxie. 
J. McMahon, vice-president, Sarcoxie. 
Wm. H. Woods, secretary, Sarcoxie. 


Greene County Horticultural Society— 
Theodore H. King, president, Springfield. 
George A. Atwood, vice-president, Spring- 

field. 
Earl B. Hopkins, secretary, Springfield. 
H. H. Park, treasurer, Springfield. 


Greene County Fruit Growers’ Association~ 
J. W. Robinson, secretary. 


Henry County Horticultural Society— 
M. L. Bonham, president, Clinton. 
M. G. Conden, vice-president, Clinton. 
J. M. Prezinger, secretary, Clinton 
Hi. T. Burris, treasurer, Clinton. 


Ifolt County Horticultural Society— 
N. F. Murray, president, Oregon. 
J. N. Menifee, vice-president, Oregon. 


Koshkonong Horticultural Society— 
T. M. Culver, president, Koshkonong. 
C. M. Alderson, secretary, Koshkonong. 
H. C. Huxley, treasurer, Thayer. 


Laclede County Horticultural Society— 
Phil. Donnely, president, Lebanon. 
W. R. Mellvane, vice-president, Lebanon. 
B. G. Cowgill, secretary, Lebanon. 
M. W. Serl, treasurer, Lebanon. 
Members, 50. 


Logan Fruit Growers’ Association— 
C. M. Lester, president, Logan. 
G. N. Boyd, vice-president, Logan. 
G. W. Logan, secretary, mgr., Logan. 
A. J. Carver, treasurer, Logan. 
Members, 65. 


Leasburg Fruit Growers’ Association (Craw- 
ford County)— 
H. N. Lyon, president, Leasburg. 
C. P. Lindsey, vice-president, Leasburg. 
J. L. Fulton, secretary, Leasburg. 


Lincoln County Horticultural Society— 
A. H. Kercheval, president, Elsberry. 
T. O. Mayes, vice-president, New Hope. 
B. C. Benedict, secretary, Moscow Mills. 
C. F. Wallace, treasurer, Brussels. 


Linn County Horticultural Society— 
A. P. Swan, president, Marceline. 
I. D. Porter, vice-president, Marceline. 
Hil. Long, secretary, Marceline. 
J. W. Porter, treasurer, Marceline, 


Livingston County Horticultural Society— 
F. K. Thompson, president, Chillicothe. 
D. A. French, vice-president, Chillicothe. 
J. T. Jackson, secretary, Chillicothe. 

J. W. Bird, treasurer, Chillicothe. 
Members, 50. 


Marionville (Lawrence Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association— 
J. D. McCullah, secretary. 


Madison County Horticultural Society— 
A. A. Blumer, president, Fredericktown. 
H. M. Whitner, secretary, Fredericktown. 


Mayview Horticultural 
County— 
Edw. S. Butt, president, Mayview. 
J. W. Gladish, vice-president, Higginsville. 
G. H. Rabius, secretary, Mayview. 
Members, 28. 


Society, Lafayette 


Meramee Horticultural Craw- 
ford County— 

E. R. Bowen, president, Steelville. 

Jos. T. Marsh, secretary, Steelville. 


C. D. Norval, treasurer, Steelville. 


Association, 


Mercer County Horticultural Society— 
Martin Read, president, Princeton. 
J. F. Stanley, vice-president, Princeton. 
H. S. Wayman, secretary, Princeton. 
Lewis Smith, treasurer, Princeton. 
Members, t. 


Miller County Horticultural Society— 
J. R. Helfrich, president, Eldon. 
’. G. Henley, vice-president, Spring Garden. 
N. J. Shepherd, secretary, Eldon. 
Henry Philips, treasurer, Eldon. 
Members, 1S. 
Missouri-Arkansas Herticaliural Society— 
D.S. Helvern, president, Mammoth Springs, 
Ark. 
PAB se: 
Springs, 


tlynson, 
Ark, 
Missouri State University Agricultural Club— 
L. W. Thieman, president, Aullville. 
C. H. Hechler, vice-president, Dalton, 
J. Lee Hewitt, secretary, Columbia. 
J. C. Foulds, treasurer, Columbia. 
Members, 26. 
Missouri Valley Horticultural Society— 
W. G. Gano, president, Parkville, Mo. 
A. Chandler, vice-president, Randolph, Mo, 
A. V. Wilson, secretary, Muncie, Kas. 
Dan’l Lowmiller, treasurer, Parkville, Mo, - 
Members, 40. 


secretary, Mammoth 


Monett Local—Barry County— 
R. D. Creed, president, Monett. 
E. O. Snyder, vice president, Monett. 
Geo. Raupp, secretary, - Monett. 
L. C. Ferguson, treasurer, Monett. 
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Monteer Horticultural Society— 
Cc. F. Adams, president, Monteer. 
R. Boram, treasurer, Monteer. 


Monett (Barry Co.) Berry Growers’ Union— 
BE. A. O’Dwyer, secretary. 


Monett (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
J. H. Johnson, secretary. 


Mt. Vernon Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Lawrence County— 
R. C. Sedwick, president, Mt. Vernon. 
A. Wont, vice-president, Mt. Vernon. 
S. Hinson, secretary, Mt. Vernon. 
Geo. A. McCause, treasurer, Mt. Vernon. 
Members, 25. 


Neosho Fruit Growers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Newton County— 
Cc. L. Williams, president, Neosho. 
S. D. Taylor. vice-president, Neosho. 
J. H. Christian, secretary, Neosho. 
J. H. Richardson, treasurer, Neosho. 
Members, 15. 


Nevada Fruit Growers’ Association, Vernon 
County— 

S. V. Mitchem, president, Nevada. 

J. S. McClenney, vice-president, Nevada. 
W. H. Litson, secretary, Nevada. 

J. N. Shipley, treasurer, Nevada. 

Members, 20. 


Norwood Horticultural Society— 
J.. W. Hollenbeck, president, Norwood. 
J. E. Hart, vice-president, Norwood. 
W. 8S. Calhoun, secretary, Norwood. 
Dan. Twohig, treasurer, Norwood. 
Members, 30. 


Noel (McDonald Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
I’. A. Marshall, secretary. 


Noel (McDonald Co.) Strawberry Growers’ 
Association— 
S. A. Meade, secretary. 


Olden (Howell Co.) Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion— 
J.C. Evans Jr., secretary. 


Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association— 
G. A. Atwood, secretary, Springfield. 


Ozark (Christian Co.) Berry Growers’ <As- 
sociation— 
S. S. Lawing, secretary. 


Pettis County Fruit and Dairy Club— 
Id. Brown, president, Sedalia. 
Chas. H. Green, vice-president, Sedalia. 
G. B. Lamm, secretary, Sedalia. 
Earnest Thompson, treasurer, Sedalia. 
Members, 20. 


Peirce City Fruit Growers’ Association— 
W. F. Brendlinger, president, Peirce City. 
Cc. O. Grimes, vice-president, Peirce City. 
R. F. George, secretary, Peirce City. 

Ww. A. Rhea, treasurer, Peirce City. 
Members, 116. 


Phelps County Horticultural Society— 
Robert Merriwether, president, Rolla. 
Albert Newman, secretary, Rolla. 


Polk County Horticultural and Agricultural 
Association— 

G. W. Williams, president, Humansville. 
G. M. Briggs, secretary, Humansville. 
A. H. Schofield, treasurer, Humansville. 


Polk County (Ark.) Horticultural Society— 
A. W. St. John, president, Mena, Ark. 
F. S. Foster, secretary, Mena, Ark. 

G. S. Graham, treasurer, Dallas, Ark. 
Members, 50. 


Richland Fruit Growers’ Association, Pu- 
laski County— 
John C. Evans, president, Richland. 
W.W. Hillhouse, vice-president, Stoutland. 
H. W. Rausch, secretary, Richland. 
L. C. McCully, treasurer, Richland. 
Members, 25. 


Purdy Horticultural Ass’n, Barry County— 
J. FE. Chastain, president, Purdy. 
W. H. Marshall, vice-president, Purdy. 
W. A. Thornhill, secretary, Purdy. 
S. M. Roller, treasurer, Purdy. 
Members, 60. 


Pomona (Howell Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
I’. N. Richards, secretary. 


Randolph County Horticultural Society— 
G. N. Ratliff, secretary, Moberly. 
J. W. Dorsey, treasurer, Moberly. 
Members, 48. 


Ray County Horticultural Society— 
A. Maitland, president, Richmond. 
G. A. Stone, vice-president, Richmond. 
R. Williams, secretary, Richmond. 
Members, 20. 
Republic Horticultural Society, Greene 
County— 
J. E. Davis, president, Republic 
Dr. E. L. Beal, secretary and treasurer, 
Republic. 
Members, 40. 


Ripley County Horticultural Society— 
J. G. Hancock, president, Doniphan. 
S. S. Hancock, secretary, Doniphan. 
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LIST OF LOOAL SOOIETIES—Oontinued. 


Saline County Horticultural Society— 
W. S. Huston, president, Marshall. 
W.C. Gower, vice-president, Marshall. 
Thos. Adams, secretary. Marshall. 
Members, 9. 


St. Francois County Agricultural Associa- 
tion— 

P. VY. Ashburn, president, Farmington. 
J.B. Highley, vice-president, Farmington. 
Maurice Highley, secretary, Farmington. 
J. R. Pratt, treasurer, Farmington. 


Members, 28. 


St. Joseph (Buchanan County) Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Society— 
W. D. Maxwell, president, St. Joseph. 
R. E. Lee Utz, vice-president, South St. 
Joseph. 
A. W. Bloomfield, secretary, St. Joseph, 
Ris Ws 2). 7 
Robt. Onstot, treasurer, South St. Joseph. 
Members, 45. 


St. Louis County Horticultural Society— 
H. Meyer, president, Bridgeton. 

Geo. Wiegand, vice-president, Bridgeton. 
E. W. Terry, secretary, Bridgeton. 

B. J. Koenig, treasurer, Normandy. 
Members, 17. 

Sarcoxie Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Union— 

C. MeNallie, secretary. 


(Jasper 


Sarcoxie Horticultural Association— 
Henry Foster, president, Sarcoxie. 
J. F. Wagner, vice-president, Sarcoxie. 
Joe Dodson, Secretary, Sarcoxie. 
J. C. Reynolds, trustee, Sarcoxie. 
Andy Seneker, trustee, Sarcoxie. 


St. Charles County Horticultural Society— 
Dr. J. E. Edwards, president, O’Fallon. 
Jacob Schaeffer, vice-president, O'Fallon. 
Tony Moser, secretary, O'Fallon. 

J. S. Keithly, treasurer, O'Fallon. 


Seymour Fruit Growers’ Association, Web- 
ster County— 

C. Love, president, Seymour. 

L. Childress, vice-president, Seymour. 

S. Witmer, rec. secretary, Seymour. 

A.- Williams, cor. secretary, Seymour. 

. J. Smith, treasuyer, Seymour. 

Members, 38. 


Bares 


South Missouri Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Howell Couny— 

Geo. Comley, president, Willow Springs. 

J. Lovewell, secretary, Willow Springs. 


South Missouri Horticultural Association, 
Howell County— 
D. J. Nichols, president, West Plains. 


Stoutland Fruit Growers’ Society, Camden 
County— 
J. W. Burhans, president, Stoutland. 
Henry Evans, vice-president, Stoutland. 
Janie W. Burhaus, secretary Stoutland. 
P. C. Kennedy, treasurer, Stoutland. 
Members, 41. 


Seligman (Barry Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
H. M. Murray, secretary. 


Turners (Greene Co.) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation— 
C. F. Patterson, secretary. 
Verona (Lawrence Co.) Fruit 
Union— 
N. M. Browning, secretary. 


Growers’ 


Willow Springs (Howell Co.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association— 
Amos Brown, Secretary. 


Washburn Local—Barry County— 
P. H. Moffatt, president, Washburn. 
John Hoog, vice-president, Washburn. 
W. B. Adock, secretary, Washburn. 
G. IK. Hurd, treasurer, Washburn. 


Members, 50. 
Willow Springs Horticultural Society, 


Howell County— 
W. H. Thomas, president, Willow Springs. 
G. H. Johnson, vice-president, Willow 
Springs. 
R. Carey, secretary, Wiilow Springs. 
Members, 60. 

Wayne County Horticultural Society— 
Chris. Richman, president, Lowndes. 
Jas. Wilson, vice-president, Wappapello. 
John Ware, secretary, Wappapello. 
Wm. Howell, treasurer, Wappapello. 
Members, 25. 

Wright County Horticultural Society— 
Frank Horsfall, president, Mt. Grove. 

R. R. Titus, vice-president, Mt. Grove. 
L. M. Reese, secretary, Mt. Grove. 
John Thielman, treasurer, Mt. Grove. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Orchards. 
M. BUTTERFIELD, Farmington. W. T. FLOURNOY, Marionville. 
N. IF’. MURRAY, Oregon. 


Vineyards. 
M. OLIVER COLE, Springfield. ED. KEMPER, Hermann. C. W. STEINMAN, Dalton. 


Small Fruits. 
HENRY SCHNELL, Glasgow. J. E. MAY, LaPlata. BE. L. DEAL, Republic. 


Stone Fruits. 
G. L. SESSEN, West Plains. J. H. KARNES, St. Joseph. H. CRECELIUS, Mehlville. 


‘ Vegetables. 
L. C. Wilson, South St. Joseph. J. P. SINNOCK, Moberly. 
J. C. RUDDR, Jefferson Barracks. 


Flowers. 
MRS. G. E. DUGAN, Sedalia. E. L. MASON, Trenton. H. W. JENKINS, Boonville. 


Ornamentals. 
PROF. H. C. IRISH, St. Louis. HENRY WILD, Sarcoxie. H. S. WAYMAN, Princeton. 


Entomology. 
MISS M. EB. MURTFELDT, Kirkwood. PROF. J. M. STEDMAN, Columbia. 


Botany. 
PAUL EVANS, Mt. Grove. % PROF. W. L. HOWARD, Columbia. 


Nomenclature. 
J. GC. EVANS, Harlem. W. G. GANO, Parkville. J. T. STINSON, Springfield. 


New Fruits. 
T. H. TODD, New Irranklin. R. J. BAGBY, New Haven. D. A. ROBNETT, Columbia. 


Ornithology. 
O. WIDMAN, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis. G. A. ATWOOD, Springfield. 
A. H. GILKESON, Warrensburg. 


Injurious Fungi. 
PROF. J. C. WHITTEN, Columbia. DR. HERMAN VON SCHRENK, St. Louis. 


Packing and Marketing Fruits. 
T. C. WILSON, Hannibal. W. P. KEITH, Mayview. J. F. MecNALLIBE, Sarcoxie. 


Transportation. 
G. T. TIPPIN, Nichols. Cc. C. BELL, Boonville. A. T. NELSON, Lebanon. 


Horticultural Education. 


Chairman, G. B. LAMM, Sedalia. . L. A. GOODMAN, Kansas City. 
MRS. G. E. DUGAN, Sedalia. MISS M. HE. MURTFELDT, Kirkwood. 
DR. WM. TRELEASBH, St. Louis. PROF. J. R. KIRK, Kirksville. 


PROF. J. C. WHITTEN, Columbia. 


LIBRARY 
NEW Y@RK 
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Missouri State Horticultural Society. 


Organized January 5, 1859, at Jefferson City. 
Incorporated 18938, at Jefferson City. 


INCORPORATION AND REORGANIZATION OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
BY AN ACT OF THE GENHRAL ASSEMBLY IN 1893. 


The following law was passed by the Legislature incorporating the 
| State Horticultural Society. The Executive Committee met soon after 
_ the passage of this act and accepted its provisions, and at the semi- 

annual meeting of the Society at Columbia, June 6, 7, 8, 1893, the act was 
adopted as part of the constitution of the society. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


L - Under the new constitution the law requires the payment of $1 per 
~ year for membership fee. Life membership, $10. 


L. A. Goopmay, Secretary. 


ACT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Missouri Horticultural Society is hereby instituted and created a body cor- 
{ porate, to be named and styled as above, and shall have perpetual succession, power 
<j to sue and be sued, complain and defend in all courts, and to make and use a com- 
« mon seal and alter the same at pleasure. 
> The Missouri Horticultural Society shall be composed of such persons as take an 
© interest in the advancement of Horticulture in this State, who shall apply for mem- 
> bership and pay into the Society treasury the sum of one dollar per year, or ten dol- 
1g lars for a life membership, the basis for organization to be the Missouri Horticultural 
Fs, Society, as now known and existing, and whose expenses have been borne and an- 
\S nual reports paid for by appropriations from the State treasury. The business of the 
— Society, so far as it rela‘es to transactions with the State, shall be conducted by 
an Executive Board, to be composed of the President, Vice-President, Second Vice- 
QyPresident, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at an annual 
Ny eeting of the Society. The Governor of the State shall be ex-officio a member of 
=—the Board—all other business of the Society to be conducted as its by-laws may direct. 
All appropriations made by the State for the aid of the Society shall be expended 
y means of requisitions to be made by order of the Board on the State Auditor, 
—kigned by the President and Secretary and attested with the seal; and the Treasurer 
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shall annually publish a detailed statement of the expenditures of the Board, cover- 
ing all moneys received by it. The Public Printer shall annually, under the direction of 
the Board, print such number of the reports of the proceedings of the Board, Society 
and auxiliary societies as may, in the judgment of the State Printing Commission, be 
justified by the appropriation made for that purpose by the General Assembly, such 
annual report not to contain more than 400 pages. The Secretary of the Society 
shall receive a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum as full compensation for 
his services; all other officers shall serve without compensation, except that they 
may receive their actual expenses in attending meetings of the Board. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article I. This association shall be known as the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. Its object shall be the promotion of horticulture in all its branches. 

Art. II. Any person may become a member of this Society upon the payment of 
one dollar and membership shall continue upon the payment of one dollar annually: 
Provided, however, that no person shall be allowed to vote on a question of a 
change of the constitution or the election of officers of this Society until after he has 
been a member tor a period of one year preceding the time of election, except in case 
ot a life member. 

The payment of ten dollars at any one time shall constitute a person a life 
member and honorary members may be elected at any regular meeting of the Society; 
and any lady may become a member by giving her name to the Secretary. 

Art. III. The officers of this society shall consist of President, Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at each 
regular annual meeting, and whose term of office shall be for one year, beginning on 
the first day of June, following their election. The President, Vice-Presidents and 
Treasurer shall be eligible to but one successive re-election. 

Art. IV. The elective officers of this Society shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, at any meeting of which a majority of the members shall have power to trans- 
act business. The other duties of the officers shall be such as usually pertain to the 
same officers in similar organizations. 

Art. V. The regular meetings of this Society shall be held annually on the first 
Tuesday in December and June, except when otherwise ordered by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Special meetings of the Society may be called by the Executive Committee, 
and meetings of the committee by the President and Secretary. 

Art. VI. As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the President 
shall appoint the following standing committees, and they shall be required to give 
a report in writing, under their respective heads, at the annual and semi-annual 
meetings of the Society, of what transpired during the year of interest to the Society: 
Orchards, Vineyards, Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Ornamentals, 
Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, Nomenclature, New Fruits, Injurious Fungi, Pack- 
ing and Marketing Fruit and Transportation. 

Art. VII. The treasurer shall give a bond in twice the sum he is expected to 
handle, executed in trust to the President of this Society (forfeiture to be made to 
the Society), with two or more sureties, qualifying before a notary public, of their 
qualifications as bondsmen, as provided by the statute concerning securities. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 


_——— 
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SUMMER MEETING. 


Versailles, Morgan County, June 13, 14 and 15, 1905. 


SUMMER MEETING. 


TUESDAY, 8 P. M.—FIRST SESSION. 


/ 


MISSOURI HORTICULTURISTS. 
Summer Meeting at Versailles, June 13-15, a Great Success. 


The welcome to the horticultural visitors by the people of Ver- 
sailles was the most cordial ever given at any meeting of the Missouri 
Society, both in spirit and in practical demonstration. On the aiter- 
noon of Tuesday, before the evening session, all the visitors were taken 
on a drive over the Ozark hills to see the orchards of Bailey Bros. and 
Mr. Bonine. The Bailey orchards are from one to three years cid and 
cover about 165 acres, and give promise of a fine orchard. 

The first session was occupied with the courteous and hearty wel- 
come addresses by Mayor Daniels of Versailles and J. G. Briggs, presi- 
dent of the local society, and the gracious and instructive response by 
President J. C. Whitten, and with interspersions of artistically rendered 
songs by Mrs. Bailey and Mr. M. L. Joachimi. The opening prayer 
was made by Rev. E. B. Wood.—American Truck Farmer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The summer meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
which was held at Versailles, June 13-15, was one of the best summer 
meetings of the Society. Delegates were present from all parts of the 
State, and some from out of the State, and the local interest was of the 
best. The circuit court room was decorated for the occasion with flags, 
bunting and a profusion of cut flowers. The guests were shown the 
surrounding country and much practical knowledge was exchanged. A 
splendid banquet was given by the citizens, plates being laid for one 
hundred. Dr. Wood, the genial toast-master, called for several speeches, 
to which there was a hearty response.—Practical Fruit Grower, Spring- 


field. 
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Versailles is a pretty little town of about 1,800 or 2,000 population, 
located in the central part of Morgan county. General appearances indi- 
cate a prosperous condition existing in the town and surrounding coun- 
try. In the city are two thriving banks and two manufacturing plants. 
When one has traveled over the county and seen the thousand or more 
acres of fruit, he is not surprised to learn that the farmers and fruit 
growers are the main support of the banks.—Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis. 


Farmers and fruit growers are looking for new things in the cul- 
tivation and marketing of their crops. The practical grower and worker 
does not take kindly to what may be termed “high-class technical sug- 
gestions,” because they have neither the time nor the patience to engage 
in purely experimental work for their guidance in the future manage- 
ment of their business. They are constantly endeavoring to find how to 
do things in the quickest, simplest and cheapest ways that will produce 
the best results, in which they are greatly assisted by the State Experi- 
ment Stations and the Government Department of Agriculture. But 
they need something else—to come together for consultation as to the 
best methods and to exchange experiences, and this is the object of the 
various agricultural associations, both local, State and National. Many 
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years ago, “before the war,” the fruit growers of Missouri formed the 
association now known as the ‘Missouri Horticultural Society, and to 
their efforts for the promotion of fruit growing in the State may be as- 
cribed the splendid results that have been accomplished. 

The summer meeting of the Society held at Versailles last week 
was by far the most interesting and instructive gathering of the kind 
that the writer has attended in many years. The papers read at the 
various sessions, giving experiences of their authors, combined much 
that is new, and their practical value was greatly increased by discus- 
sion. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, was excellent, especially 
the singing by Mrs. Bailey, who has a clear, beautiful voice and charm- 
ing manner. 

The floral display furnished by the ladies of Versailles was gorgeous, 
consisting of choice cut flowers in vases, cacti and evergreens. In grate- 
ful recognition of the compliment, the donors of the flowers were 
awarded premiums in accordance with the artistic merits of the gifts. 

The court room, where the sessions of the Society were held, was 
beautifully decorated with bunting and flags by the good people of Ver- 
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sailles, under the direction of that prince of good fellows, Mayor Sam 
Daniels. 

That bucket of ice water in front of the rostrum was just glori- 
ous. As often as the writer slaked his thirst from the big tin dipper in 
the bucket, he wanted to know the identity of the good woman by whose 
suggestion it was provided.—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Summer Meeting Held in Versailles This Week a Success. 


But for the busy time with the farmers, the wheat harvest being 
on, the summer meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
held at Versailles this week, would have been better attended. As it 
was, however, many farmers attended the several sessions and our citi- 
zens turned out and aided in crowning the event with splendid success. 

A very pleasant feature of the meeting here was a visit Tuesday 
afternoon to the orchards of the Messrs. Bailey and Bonine, about three 
and a half miles south of Versailles. The Bailey orchards, three in 
number, cover about one hundred and sixty-five acres. The trees are 
only about two years old, but are in a splendid condition—healthy and 
vigorous. The outlook is fine for a splendid orchard in the near future. 
‘The Bonine orchard is in good condition. but there are very few apples 
this year. A visit to the fire-brick and clay plant was a pleasant feature 
of Wednesday’s experiences. Mr. White, the gentlemanly manager, 
showed the visitors, who were in charge of the reception committee, 
through the plant, explaining the various processes in the manufacture 
of brick. A brief visit was made to the handle factory, where, under 
the management of Mr. Beard, handles are being made at the rate of 
sixty dozen per day. The drive was cut short, owing to the hour of 
meeting having arrived. 

A magnificent banquet was tendered the visitors at the City Hotel 
Wednesday night, after a short program at the court house. There 
were quite a number of our citizens present and a most enjoyable time 
was had.—Versailles Leader. 
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THE FRUIT MEN: 


The State Horticultural Society Adjourned Thursday Night After a 
Three Days’ Profitable Session in Versailles—Morgan County and 
People Praised—Some Interviews and Resolutions Which Tell 
What Learned and Experienced Men Think of Us. 


The Missouri State Horticultural Society, which held its summer 
session in Versailles three days last week, adjourned Thursday night 
after a very profitable session. One characteristic of the Society was 
very noticeable, and that was its earnest and close application to busi- 
ness. There was no boy’s play about it. It was just like a well-disci- 
plined school room. No time during work hours for play; no time for 
unprofitable and worthless discussions; no time for anything else but 
the published program. Usually where many papers are read much at- 
tention is given to florid preparations; beautiful rhetorical figures of 
speech abound and much is heard about the huming bee and the singing 
bird, but this Society has eliminated most all of this gush. We noticed 
a time or two some one tried to ring in a flowery sentence, but on rais- 
ing his eyes he would see his brethren winking at each other, and he 
would cut it out as soon as possible. This disposition to do business on 
business principles and blue-pencil all that is not to the point has made 
and is making the Society more popular. These facts were noticed by 
many in attendance and were commented on favorably by those not 
members. 

Many Morgan county and Versailles citizens were in attendance 
upon all of the meetings. The court house was comfortably full most 
of the time. Among the number we noticed several farmers and fruit 
growers. Although it was a very busy time on the farm, some farmers 
and fruit men attended these meetings most of the time. 

During the last day of the session Col. J. C. Evans, ex-President 
of the Society, and one of the most distinguished fruit raisers in the 
State, made a speech, during the course of which he said: “I cannot 
help saying at this point that I believe that right here in Morgan county 
is the right place for a young man to marry and settle down on some 
of these hill farms and proceed to be happy. Let him get a good wife, 
plant a good orchard and take good care of it, plant all kinds of berries 
and grapes and take care of them, get him a cow and keep lots of 
poultry and take care of it. If he will do these things I will warrant 
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that he will live happy and have plenty. The idea is to take care of 
what you have. A pig will not pay unless it is taken care of. Orchards 
must be taken care of.” In view of the fact that Colonel Evans is 
about 75 years old and has grown wealthy doing what he advises the 
young man to do shows what his recommendations are worth. He says 
Morgan county is as good for what he recommends as any place under 
the sun. Colonel Evans, at the banquet Wednesday evening, said: “I 
believe very much in the fruit industry of Missouri and its possibilities, 
but in point of wealth production I confess that the Missouri hen leads 
all other productions. She even leads the Missouri mule by two mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

“T was not prepared to find such fine soil for fruit growing in Mor- 
gan county. You have every condition in soil, climate, and location 
for magnificent fruit farms. Your farmers and capitalists make a great 
mistake in not improving such good conditions for orcharding. There 
is good money in fruit growing if the orchard is properly cared for. 
One good crop will pay the entire cost of producing the orchard, in- 
cluding the cost of the land. I sold the crop from too acres of Ben 
Davis trees, eight years old, for $10,000. That left me a good margin 
over the entire cost of the orchard, including the land. So I would 
have lost nothing if I had had but that one crop. But my trees were 
well cared for and were just ready to go into business.” 

‘Mr. C. H. Dutcher, First Vice-President State Horticultural 
Society: “You have a vast acreage of good apple, peach and cherry 
land near Versailles, well adapted to the raising of all small fruits. 
Your soil conditions on the broad plateau south of Versailles, the free- 
dom from hard-pan in the hills, the elevation and splendid air and water 
drainage give unsurpassed facilities for successful orcharding. A fruit 
ranch in these hills, if well managed, cannot fail to give good results.” 

' Mr. Gano, Second Vice-President of the State Horticultural © Soci- 
ety, said: “I have been unable to see anything of your fruit lands 
except the district south of Versailles. You certainly have elegant 
orchard soils there. This is my first visit to your county, but I have 
seen several exhibits of your apples as shown by Mr. Bailey that as- 
tonished me. I have been a fruit grower in Missouri for 35 years and 
am well acquainted with the orchard industry of the State, but I was 
amazed at the size and color of your Morgan county apples. The 
young orchards south of town compare favorably with any in the State 
and show clearly what your soil will do under good management.” 

IMr. George T. Tippin, a large fruit grower of Springfield, said: 
“You are exceedingly fortunate in your location. Your proximity to 
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Kansas City and St. Louis gives you two fine markets at your door. 
Your soil and climate conditions are unexcelled in the State. Through 
the courtesy of your reception committee, we were able to visit the 
young commercial orchard of the Bailey Brothers. The thrifty con- 
dition of their trees demonstrates the fact that the soil is exceptionally 
well adapted to the growing of trees. I was surprised to find so large 
an area of good soil as I found on the Bailey ranch and the surround- 
ing country. No where in the Ozarks is the soil uniformly good. There 
will always be here and there some spot where apple trees will not 
thrive. Such spots will grow other fruits to perfection. This land 
seems to be remarkably free from these undesirable spots, but when 
discovered they should be planted to peaches or other fruits.” 

Mr. Goodman, Secretary of the State Horticultural Society, ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the possibilities for fruit grow- 
ing in Morgan county. “What are the particular features that attract 
your” we asked. “Your soil conditions are not surpassed in the 
Ozarks. The peculiar red soil in these hills is the finest for tree growth. 
It resists drought in a remarkable manner. The subsoil stores the 
moisture for a time of need. The elevation insures good air drainage. 
These hills south of Versailles, if planted to fruit trees, would prove 
veritable gold mines to their owners. I have found very few orchards 
anywhere that are finer than the Bailey orchards. There are thousands 
of acres on that plateau that ought to be in orchards.” 

Dr. Whitten, President of the State Horticultural Society, said: 
“You have a fine fruit soil. Where you have that red clay subsoil mixed 
with gravel good and deep it is the best. The growth of your young 
orchards shows that you can successfully start an orchard here. The 


size and productiveness of some of the old trees show that the trees live 
long enough to be profitable. Apples of various leading commercial 


varieties as exhibited from this county show that you can produce ap- 
ples of as good size, color and quality as can be grown in the State. To 
. make your apple growing profitable there ought to be several large 
commercial orchards, to attract buyers and to secure shipping facilities. 
There are no more difficulties here than anywhere else. Orchards to 
be profitable must be well managed and well cared for, as any other 
crop.”—The Statesman, Versailles. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


President Whitten then introduced Hon. Samuel Daniels, mayor 
of Versailles, who delivered the address of welcome on behalf of the 
city. Mavor Daniels spoke in part as follows: 

Mr. President, Members of the State Horticultural Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—I am sure that I voice the sentiments of every citizen 
of Versailles when I say that I welcome you to our midst on this occa- 
sion. We recognize that you are engaged in a great work; that you 
have come together to consider and reason upon those important 
questions pertaining to the great work of horticulture, and are glad to 
have you with us. We are glad to have the privilege of meeting you 
face to face and hearing from you the discussions of these great ques- 
tions that are of the utmost importance to our people. I am glad that 
you came from the various parts of this great State of ours. I am glad 
to know that all parts and sections of the State are represented, and I 
am glad to know that you are here in the interests of horticulture. It 
is a subject that interests every citizen of Versailles and Morgan county, 
and we are glad to hear you discuss these questions and of this opportu- 
nity of meeting you and getting acquainted with you to the end that 
we inay all become interested and more alive to the work of horticulture. 

I can’t say that I am an horticulturist in any great sense, but I be- 
lieve in this great work. I believe in the work of this organization. I 
ain told that it was organized forty-seven years ago, just before the 
Civil War. And so imbued with the importance of this work were the 
original members of the organization that it continued to meet every 
year during the trying and troublous times of that great internecine 
struggle. And that it has continued to meet every year down to the 
present time. I believe that there is only one of the charter members 
now taking part in the work of the Society, Hon. Norman J. Colman, 
a name known, not only in Missouri, but throughout this whole great 
countly. Gov. Colman’s able and effective work, his painstaking care and 
research, has made his name a household word throughout the width 
and breadth of this great land, and even throughout the countries of the 
world. 

And you, who are worthy successors of the men who inaugurated 
this great work, have kept pace with the progress of the times along 


these lines. You, who are twenty or thirty years old in this work, can 
realize the strides that have been made and the progress that has been 
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made. I trust and believe that you will be able to further develop these 
great resources which are ours. I was much impressed when I visited the 
agricultural and horticultural exhibits at the World’s Fair last year by 
our splendid exhibits and the position held by Missouri in those ex- 
hibits. The exhibits of this State along these lines was second to none, 
whether of other states or of foreign countries. I believe that much of 
the success in the development of our horticultural resources and the 
success of the State at the World’s Fair is due to the work of this or- 
ganization. The exhibit at the World’s Fair was one of the best ad- 
vertisements the State has ever had. I feel then to congratulate you 
on the work that you have done and are doing. 

Much good has been done to the communities in which you have 
held your meetings in the interchange of ideas and in the greater en- 
thusiasm for the work by means of the inspiration gained from your 
meetings. 

In the name of the citizens of Versailles and Morgan county, I bid 
you welcome—thrice welcome—to our homes, to our midst and to our 
hospitality. And in the years to come I trust that you will have noth- 
ing but the most pleasant memories of the time that you spent in our 
midst. I thank you. 


WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE LOCAL SOCIETY. 


(J. C. Briggs, Versailles, Mo., President Morgan County Society.) 

Most hearty words of welcome were spoken by Mr. Briggs, appreci- 
ative of the work done through many years by the State Society, of the 
efficiency of the officers and of the successful meetings held during a 
series of years in all parts of the State. This patriotic and missionary 
spirit being productive of great good to the points visited, stirring the 
enthusiasm of fruit growers to larger and to better work. 

Mr. Briggs expressed the satisfaction of the local society and fruit 
men in having the State meeting held among them, making the papers 
and advice of professional and practical horticulturists available to men 
of that district. 

He welcomed the Society because of the educational advantages to 
be gained by the people of Morgan county and also because of the 
chance to show visitors the great resources and possibilities in fruit 
growing that are found in Morgan county. 
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RESPONSE. 
(President J. O. Whitteu.) 

President Whitten responded on behalf of the Society, expressing 
the pleasure of the members in meeting the hospitable and enterprising 
fruit growers and citizens of the town, and in seeing the beautiful and 
rich country to be developed. 

Prof. Whitten also gave an interesting and instructive exposition of 
the advantages of Morgan county, comparisons with the limited re- 
sources of foreign countries and advice as to methods and the spirit 
which would bring grand results to the people of such a district. 


THE AESTHETIC AND MORAL IN HORTICULTURE. 
(By Rev. W. A. Briney of Warrensburg, Mo.) 

Aesthetics is the science of beauty and taste in nature and art, the 
love and appreciation of the beautiful. The term moral is used here 
to indicate the practical ethical truth which anything is designed or 
fitted to teach. Horticulture is that branch of agriculture that deals 
with the raising of fruits, vegetables and ornamental trees and _ plants. 
Substituting these brief definitions for the terms used in the subject of 
this address, we find that we are to discuss the love and appreciation of 
the beautiful, and the practical ethical truth involved, in the cultivation 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables. It may be said, however, that horti- 
culture is not so simple a thing as the definition of its scope here in- 
cluded may seem to indicate. It is really a science of great com- 
plexity, embracing, as a glance at the programme prepared for this 
meeting clearly indicates, problems of plant physiology, of breeding and 
variation of plants under domestication; of the life histories of in- 
numerable organisms, such as insects, mites, bacteria and microscopic 
fungi; of the manufacture of tools and implements, baskets, barrels, 
boxes, tins, jars and other packages, as well as problems of storage and 
transportation. It is therefore apparent that the realm of horticulture 
is exceedingly broad, and that it is not so free from the spirit of com- 
mercialism as is generally supposed. The purpose of this address will 
confine us, however, to some of the truths and beauties of the main 
divisions of horticulture proper, such as floriculture, pomology and, 
the cultivation of garden, vegetables and ornamental trees. 
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The first man was a horticulturist. His home was in a garden of 
delight, a paradise of loveliness and beauty. Within that sacred con- 
servatory he could survey the most rare and beautiful productions in 
the whole vegetable world. Along the shaded walks and winding 
streams were fruitful trees and climbing vines. Flowers of the sweet- 
est perfume shed fragrance on his path. The towering cedar crowned 
the distant heights and the tufted palm waved its feathery fronds in 
the evening wind. In such a home, surrounded with beauty and 
loaded with blessing, man was placed with the injunction “to dress 
and keep it.” Had the matter been left to him, he might have chosen 
to be placed in an automatic garden that would dress and keep itself, 
where he might sit under the trees listening to the mournful winds, 
to singing birds and murmuring brooks, watching the panorama of 
clouds sweeping by, saying sweet nothings to Eve, and building castles 
in the air. But his Creator knew that under such conditions the man 
would run to adipose tissue and fail to develop the possibilities that 
were in him. The man who will not work is out of harmony with 
nature. The world is a vast laboratory, air, earth and water being 
ever busy in the work of decomposition and reconstruction. Listen, 
and you may hear the “hum of mighty workings,’ wheels revolving 
and dynamos singing. Force is being turnel out in various forms 
and applied to its manifold uses. Bees are making honey, birds are 
building nests, beasts of burden are plodding along the beaten path. 
The indolent man is a loose pin in the machine, and the order of nature 
would be better off without him. The great sociological problem is 
how to deal with the nonproducers, those who violate no law but the 
primal law of industry. The multitudinous army of tramps, the sum 
total of whose philosophy is, “The world owes me a living;” and the 
still more difficult class of the idle aristocracy, to many of whom a 
patrimony has proven a curse by robbing them of any serious motive 
in life, are a standing menace to our civilization. Hence, the Creator 
in divine wisdom ordained that man should work, and dignified and 
blessed the first of the race by making him a horticulturist. Placed 
close to great nature’s heart, it was his privilege to feel the divine pul- 
sations and to hear the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day. Blind, deaf and insensate is he whose soul is 
not deeply moved in this close contact with nature. 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Oommunion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language. 

Society is kept sane and sweet by the men whose privilege it is to 

live and labor in God’s beautiful out-doors. How hard a lot it must 
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be to wear one’s life out amid the dust and grime and dirt of the toiling 
and crowded city. It is an interesting fact to know that great num- 
bers of the successful men in the bustling business life of our great 
cities are those who carried to these busy marts with them something 
of the freshness and beauty, the abounding life and tireless exhilaration, 
the sound morality and high moral purposes of the farm. 

Weare living in a busy world and in a busy age, in which one needs 
to conserve all his moral and physical energy. We hurry to our tasks 
and hurry away from them. We bolt our food, read a book in an even- 
ing and abbreviate our rest. We want quick transit, steam and 
electricity, by water, rail and air. The art of ultimate arrival is the 
practical art of these days. In our feverish hurry we care to see 
nothing and hear nothing, but only to reach the desired ends and des- 
tination. In the struggle for fame and fortune we spend weary days 
and sleepless nights in planning, scheming, executing. There is a 
constant drain and a tremendous draft upon our physical, mental and 
moral being, and our store of energy is rapidly consumed. “Where 
are the old, calm faces we used to see?” asks a great writer. ‘Now 
we see only a dull restlessness, a restless dullness.” ‘How rare it is,” 
says another, “to see those faces that have the stillness as of hushed 
water in them, the “exquisite eyes of silent blessedness,’ the luminous 
beauty of a great peace. The calm faces have gone because the calm 
life is gone.” Amid such conditions much is to be said for pedestrian- 
ism and for life in the open fields, where one may catch glimpses of the 
meadows, of the heavens above, and may hear the lark singing as it 
cleaves the air. But how few can take time for this. The hum of the 
market place and the sound of commercial life comes this way, and 
we are impatient till we are in the midst of it all. 

The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers, 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We haye given our lives away, a sordid boon. 

One of the most pleasing pictures presented to us in Scripture is 
that of Isaac, the son of laughter, going out “to meditate in the fields 
at eventide.” Up and down, over his fields, he walked and thought. 
The sun was going down, the birds were seeking their nests. He was 
alone with his own thoughts and God’s. A man is at his very best 
in such an attitude.: What an opportunity he who works amid the 
fruits and flowers and gardens has to meditate upon the higher themes, 
and muse upon the truths that constantly knock at his door and demand 
his attention. A friend who is himself a lover of nature writes: “I 
have known men who would rather watch a green sprig peep above 
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the black soil and note its growth day by day than to rule an empire. 
They are the sanest, sweetest souls I have ever known, men who knew 
sun and cloud and sky and the whole willful, wonderful, beautiful 
ways of nature, lovers of the seasons, and witnesses of daily miracles 
more strange and unaccountable than any of human lore or sacred 
page.” 
How beautifully did the Great Teacher impress, from the very 
things which are a part of the horticulturist’s daily life, the most ex- 
alted spiritual truth. The fowls of the air and the lilies of the fields; 
the growing blade of corn and the teeming branches of the vine; the fig 
tree shooting forth its tender bud or scattering its untimely fruit; the 
grain cast from the sower’s hand and the smallest seeds springing up 
into branching trees—all, under His Divine interpretation, teach lessons 
of the deepest spiritual truth; and how sharply did he reprove the men 
of his time for their dullness in not learning these simple lessons. Our 
whole inward world of thought and feeling is built up of material 
which we draw from the outward world about us; and in everything 
that grows we should see that which leads our thoughts toward and 
binds us in love and gratitude to our great benefactor. 

The most common and obvious characteristic of the world of vege- 
tation is beauty and design. The most practical and matter-of-fact 
gardener can not escape noting the symmetry, harmony, variety, deli- 
cacy and perfection of the things that grow all about him. The horti- 
culturist should see in the rows of rosy apples from his orchard, the 
crates of luscious berries from his vines, the roses and hyacinths from 
his conservatory, more than so many dollars’ valuation. They should 
teach him that everything the Creator has made is the perfection of 
beauty, design and adaptation. The trees are clothed with graceful forms 
to please the taste for the beautiful, as well as to provide fruit for food 
to the hungry. Unity and variety, contrast and correspondence, are 
balanced and blended through all nature to secure the perfect and uni- 
versal harmony. Everywhere in human designs we expect this order 
and correspondence, and if it is wanting, the whole work is pronounced 
an offense to the feelings and a libel upon nature. This beauty and 
order and symmetry, the love of which is an intuitive and universal pas- 
sion, is very pronounced in the world of growing things. We need no 
cultivation in science to perceive the unity and variety, the contrasts and 
correspondence of light and shade, in the flower. Everybody sees and 
everybody says they are beautiful. The hundreds of thousands of spe- 
cies of flowers that adorn the earth and preserve their individual char- 
acter from century to century were all designed and shaped and colored 
with infinite variety by the master mind of the universe. I have heard 
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of one whose mind was hung about by atheistic doubts reading, as he 
walked throngh the fields, the statement of Plato, “God always geome- 
trizes.” Noticing a simple white flower growing at his feet, he plucked 
it and carefully began to count its pedals; there were five. He counted 
the stamens; there were five. He counted the divisions at the flower’s 
base; there were five. Interested in the discovery, he set himself to 
computing the mathematical chances against the probability of the ap- 
pearance of a single flower set about with this fiveness by a mere unin- 
telligent happening. They were in this one flower as 125 to I. But 
here was another flower of the same kind, and then another, whitening 
the fields, thousands of them, and every one gripped by just this fiveness 
—nothing more, nothing less. Small wonder that he reasoned from this 
unfailing design to the Infinite Designer. The invariable order of an 
even number of rows upon countless millions of ears of corn, continued 
in different countries, and for successive centuries, proves the presence 
of an intelligent Being in the universe who knows how to rule the secret 
energies of vegetable life in acordance with mathematical law. <A 
peculiar magnetic plant that grows upon our western plains is called the 
compass plant, because its electric leaves and petals point unwaveringly 
to the north star. Let it be uprooted and replanted with its leaves south- 
ward bent and it will gradually turn and bend again toward the north. 
Every leaf and flower and stalk and blade that grows is indeed a com- 
pass pointing invariably to the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth. 
When Galileo was imprisoned on the charge of heresy for having as- 
serted the motion of the earth on its axis, his cruel inquisitors came to 
tease and torment him with questions in his dungeon. Affecting great 
horror at the atheism of the man who had opened a new door into the 
infinite heaven of divine glory, they asked him if he believed in the ex- 
istence of a God. He lifted a dry straw from the floor of his cell and 
said: “This straw is enough to demonstrate the existence of God.” 
To one who proposes to destroy the idea of God from the minds of men 
nothing is better than to say, “Do not forget to pluck up the grass and 
pull down the stars.’ One has but to open his eyes upon any landscape 
to see in the shading of the flower, the form of the tree, the verdure of 
the grass, that perfection of beauty and design which invariably leads 
the thoughtful mind to look beyond these manifestations for the intelli- 
gent and beneficent Fashioner of it all. 
In contemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to God. 

When we consider the withered blade of grass, the exquisite 

tracery of the maple leaf, the faultless geometry of the flower, or the 
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heavens emblazoned with a million worlds—they all speak to us of 
divine power, unsearchable wisdom and everlasting love. They teach 
us to be dissatisfied with the supposed existence of some unknown and 
impersonal force which could never be made the subject of love, worship 
or prayer, and to fix our faith upon the God, who is all and in all, and 
whose infinite and eternal mind creates and rules all things. 

Let us 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To nature’s teaching, 
noting a few of its manifold lessons. 

The blossoms, fruits and flowers teach all, who will take the time 
to learn, a great lesson of trust in God. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

These silent and beautiful preachers love the open air. On the 
grassy hillsides and in the green valleys they modestly preach millions 
of faultless sermons. Clothed in robes brighter than those that princes 
wear, they have the earth for a pulpit and the blue sky for the ceiling of 
their sanctuary. These bright children of the sun teach us that God, 
who weaves their inimitable robes of beauty, will care for us also. Anx- 
iety is the bane of human happiness. The world is full of the weary and 
disapponted. When the hour is dark and disappointment sore, turn to 
the first bursting bud or full-blown flower, and looking up into your face 
with its smiling beauty, it will tell you more about the grand secret of 
human happiness than all the philosophers of earth. And that secret 
is this: “Be not anxious. If God so clothed the grass of the field, will 
he not much more clothe you? Trust and be strong; trust and be cheer- 
ful; trust and wait.” 

If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrow that thou woulds’t forget, 

If thou woulds’t read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 


Go to the woods and hills; no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 


The earth also teaches the frailty and mortality of man. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath. 

The wavering grass, the nodding harvests, the fruit-laden orchards, 
the mighty forests, spring up from the earth only to return to earth 
again. Every living creature that shares with us in the great mystery 
of life will soon and certainly die. We ourselves must soon take our 
place with all the generations of the past. The whole earth is one vast 
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sepulcher of the countless dead. “We all do fade, as a leaf.” The 
generations of men appear and pass away like the foliage of each suc- 
cessive year. Everything that lives and dies in the whole kingdom of 
nature is appointed to teach us that we, too, must die. “Man goeth forth 
as a flower and is cut down.” Every fading leaf, every drooping flower, 
every withered grass blade, every naked branch, every ripened cluster 
of fruits, repeat to man the sentence pronounced at the gate of for- 
feited Paradise, ‘“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” We 
stand beside the casket, which holds the form of a stalwart man and re- 
peat the wail, which rings throughout the corridors of time, “As a flower 
of the grass, he passeth away.” We go out into the silent city of the 
dead, and as with bowed heads we pace along its shaded walks, the pity- 
ing grasses and flowers look up from every mound to remind us how 
soon we ourselves shall lie as low as those who sleep beneath the sod. 
Child of mortality, behold yourself in the decaying fruits, the blighted 
orchards, the withering vines, all about you. Bend your ear to the 
gentle whisper of nature. It is the voice of God. Let no earthly pur- 
suit, hope or ambition be so firmly grounded here that it can not be 
transplanted in Paradise. 

But nature does not speak to us of death alone. It speaks of life, as 
well. Tspecially is this lesson taught in the abounding life of the trees. 
We read of the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and of a tree on 
the banks of the river of life, whose leaves shall be for the healing of 
the nations. You who are here are much among the trees, in orchard, 
lawn or forest, these companionable and almost human gifts of nature. 
Many of us can count some venerable or beautiful tree among the re- 
membered companions of childhood, and the still cherished friend of 
maturer years. Many a man’s heart throbs with unusual emotion when 
he comes back, after long absence, to the home of his fathers, and sits 
again beneath the shade of the same old tree which extended its shelter- 
ing arms over him in childhood. Paradise itself signifies a garden or 
park of trees, wild and cultured, stately and graceful, to please the eye 
with their beauty and to support life with their fruit: 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof; thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 


Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. 


“They climb over the ridges of hills in glittering troops to catch the 
first light of the morning, and to wave their green banners in the glow 
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: 
of the setting day. They cover the plains with their plumed and ban- 
nered hosts. They bring the clouds from afar and make the pitying 
heavens dissolve in rain when the parched earth is panting with thirst.” 
After the summer shower, every leaf becomes‘a pendant, hung with 
diamonds and pearls, and tremulous with splendor and mystery. And 
their dying splendor is just as gracious. Last autumn IJ stood upon a 
hill and looked upon rich and verdant valleys stretching away on every 
side. A river, skirted by forests, lay yonder in the distance. The scene 
presented to the eye was a panorama of indescribable beauty. The 
woods were carpeted with velvet and tapestried with purple, decorated 
with chaplets and garlands, festoons of scarlet vines and tassels of gold. 
It seemed as if the gates of heaven had been opened and all the splen- 
dors of the Golden City had been showered upon the autumn woods. 
No artist’s-brush could imitate it; no poet’s song describe it; no tasteful 
eye could weary in beholding. The heart alone can celebrate such 
beauty with an uplift of devotion. 

Of all the living things of earth, the trees afford us the best symbol 
of our immortality. It is said that far back in the history of the past a 
wind-wafted seed fell into the fertile soil of a mountain valley in Cali- 
fornia. It was among the smallest of seeds. It was cased in a hard 
and dry husk, and it soon mingled with the dust. But, in dying, it 
gave life to a tender, thread-like stalk that rose slowly and tremblingly 
to light and air. At that time God was calling Abraham to leave the 
home of his fathers in Ur of the Chaldees. When Abraham died, after 
a hundred years had passed on, that delicate thread of green had become 
a great tree. Since then 4,000 years of conflict and change have passed 
over the earth, and still that mighty tree is lifting its towering column 
of green verdure toward the skies. Springing from the decay of one 
small seed, that was buried in the ground thousands of years ago, it 
has flourished in perennial beauty, while 120 generations of men have 
appeared on earth and passed away. 

What an impressive symbol of the soul’s immortality is found in 
this long-living and evergreen tree. This body of ours, which is the 
husk of the soul, shall be buried in the earth. Like the puny seed of 
4,000 years ago, it shall molder and_ mingle with the dust from which 
it sprang. But from its ashes there shall come forth the germs of a new 
and an immortal life which shall be clothed in a spiritual and deathless 
body. New faculties shall shoot forth from the growth of the immortal 
mind as new branches are sent out from the trunk of the growing tree, 
until it passes the highest reach of this earthly life as much as the mighty 
California pine surpasses the seed which died in giving it birth. 
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The hope of the author of this address has been to stir up the pure 
minds of the members of this Society by way of remembrance, that they 
pass not by the good, the beautiful and the true in their enviable and 
noble calling. We are constantly in danger, in all the work of life, 
of concentrating all our energies upon the getting of a livelihood to the 
neglect of our real life and the abounding beauty on every side. The 
Hindoos, at one of their festivals, pay divine honors to the implements 
of their trades. The blacksmith brings his hammer, the carpenter his 
saw and plane, the husbandman his rude plow; and they bow down and 
worship them. We are very much in danger, amid the absorbing com- 
petitions of secular life, of falling into a similar idolatry. We are apt 
to see only the shining dollar, and miss the glowing face of God. Let 
us not make too much of the muck-rake. While faithful to our work, 
from its bread and butter side, let us ever have a supreme interest in the 
things that minister to the higher life. We belong to two worlds, and 
want to make the best of them both. The horticulturist is warned and 
entreated by ten thousand voices to fix his thoughts and affections upon 
things that are pure and lovely and of good report, and that forever en-— 
dure. The transient beauty of the fading leaf, the melancholy voice of 
the mournful winds, the many monitions of our frail and mortal state, 
all urge us to put on immortal beauty, to lay up imperishable treasures, 
and while making the most of the life that now is, to make sure of eter- 
nal life. Let the frail beauty of the blossom and flower, and the message 
of the falling leaf, create in us irrepressible longings for the everlasting 
beauty of holiness. Then when the deathless soul is sent forth from its 
perishable habitation it shall be transplanted to 

Those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens! 


Where every flower, brought safe through death’s dark portal, 
Becomes immortal. 


The session was declared adjourned to reassemble at nine in the 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14,9 A. M. 


ORCHARDS. 


President Whitten presided, and the session opened with prayer by 
Rev. E. K. Wolf. The first paper of the morning was on cold storage, 
by W. T. Flournoy, Marionviile, Mo. 
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COLD STORAGE ON THE FARM. 
(W. T. Flournoy, Marionville, Mo.) 

Every grower of apples in this Southwestern Ozark region knows 
that just about packing time we are apt to have days, sometimes several 
days in succession, ‘during which the thermometer registers too high for 
the material welfare of his apples. The grower also knows that often 
after he has the apples packed they may have to wait a few days, or 
perhaps only a few hours, for a car on which to load them, and even 
after being loaded on the car there is often delay in getting them into 
the rooms of the cold storage houses, which are situated at a distance 
from the orchard. 

Only the packer and the storage men know how disastrous even a 
few hours of heat can sometimes be to apples headed up in a barrel, thus 
causing them to go into the storage house already well ripened and per- 
haps in really bad condition for storage. With storage facilities on the 
farm all this trouble is obviated. It is then possible and practical, too, 
to leave the apples on the trees until they are well colored and in prime 
condition for gathering. Then gather them, place them in barrels or 
boxes, without pressing, put them into the cool room, there to remain 
until they are brought out in the cooler weather, packed fresh and turned 
over to the consumer or to the commission man, every barrel full and 
every apple good and firm and in condition to hold up in good shape 
-until it is used. The apples, because of having been left on the trees 
until well matured, have the best flavor and the best keeping qualities, 
as have been described by our government experts and other specialists 
in this line. Storage on the farm makes it possible to save the poorer 
grades of fruit until the weather is cooler, so that they may be marketed 
at a profit to the grower. It is possible to furnish this fruit to a class 
of near-by consumers who could not afford to buy a better grade that had 
been shipped a long distance. 

We have seasons when the apple crop is light, and perhaps the qual- 
ity is not as good as it should be, when the buyer or the commission 
dealer does not come to buy our apples at packing time, but goes some- 
where else where there is a better crop, perhaps it may be to New York 
or Michigan. When that happens apples at packing time are too cheap to 
be profitable, and it is a question in my mind whether, in a year like this, 
it pays the grower to pack his fruit and ship to a distance to store. 

Then again, in years of great production, when there is fruit every- 
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where of good quality, there is a great glut in the market at packing 
time. With the facilities of the modern cold storage plant at hand, the 
fruit can be safely held until the warm weather and other causes have 
cleared the market of this excess. Even if the crop is sold to the com- 
mission dealer at packing time, the dealer can put his apples into this 
house cheaply and quickly, thus delaying the transportation until the 
weather is cooler or until he has a market ready to receive them. 

The fact that the apples can be packed when the rush is over and 
more efficient labor can be obtained, is no small item. Then it is of con- 
siderable moment that every barrel of these apples can be packed out 
under the personal supervision of the grower or an experienced and 
conscientious man. . 

There are many advantages that might be told, and while my ex- 
perience is somewhat limited, all are according to a very conservative 
line of reasoning and not altogether theoretical. 

In undertaking a thing of this kind the disadvantages should be 
just as carefully, or perhaps more carefully, considered than the ad- 
vantages. It is always the thing we are not looking for that trips us. 
In the first place, the cost of the building varies under different circum- 
stances. The first cost of a small plant is greater in proportion than it 
is ina large plant where the same processes and materials are used. 
This small plant is apt to be situated where it is not convenient to be 
used for other purposes than that of storing apples, thus leaving your 
building and machinery idle during the summer months. Then, again, 
the cost of maintaining and running a plant of that kind on the farm 
must be carefully considered, for there is where the profit or loss of the 
venture is apt to appear. Expenses must be kept down to the minimum, 
for the stock of apples in the farm storage, which is run only during the 
apple season, cannot be handled profitably on as small a margin as can 
the very large stock of the dealer who has stored in a house of immense 
capacity, which is run all the year round, and which does not depend on 
storing apples alone. We handle our small storage plant with the same 
force of men that we use on the farm, but among the number we have 
some who are fairly expert in the packing and handling of apples. By 
doing this we do not need the services of a special expert in the cold 
storage business, but care must be taken that all apples are closed out 
early in the spring, in order that the work of handling the old crop may 
not interfere with the work needed in the production of the new crop 
and with the general care of the orchards in the spring. 

Many fruit farms are situated where a large supply of good, cool 
water cannot be obtained, and a scarcity of cool water is a decided dis- 
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advantage to the economical running of a cold storage plant. Our 
house, as it now stands, has about 35,000 feet insulated and piped ready 
for use, which holds about 3,300 barrels. When finished, the whole 
capacity of the house will be 6,000 or more barrels. Ours is the am- 
monia process, direct expansion with forced ventilation. This forced 
ventilation will be found by all who use it to be very necessary in the 
preservation and handling of apples. The machinery used in a plant of 
this kind is so constructed that a man of average intelligence who can 
manage the ordinary machines in every-day use can operate these after 
a few lessons from the manufacturer’s experts. 

We find that we can maintain any desired temperature, and our 
fruit has been preserved equal to the best that we have seen. The 
apples in many cases being too hard to be real good for present use, but 
all the better for the dealer who handled them, as there was little danger 
of loss to him. 

A storage house situated in an orchard section is a benefit in a gen- 
eral way to the growers of the community. They get a better idea of 
the right way to grow and handle or pack their fruit for storage pur- 
poses. 

DISCUSSION ON COLD STORAGE. 


J. G. Briggs—We would like to hear Mr. Flournoy’s opinion as to 
what degree of temperature he thinks best suited to keep apples. 

Mr. Flournoy—I think the best temperature for apples is from 31 
to 40. There is more latitude permissible where the fruit goes directly 
to storage than in cases where it is shipped some distance to the storage 
houses, hence we run from 31 to 40. The fruit keeps firm when picked 
and put at once into cold storage. 

G. T. Tippin—A temperature of from 31 to 40 will not ripen 
apples as‘much as three or four days of shipping. There is no danger 
at 40 degrees if the apples are put into the building direct from the field 
and not allowed to ripen beforehand. 

Wm. H. Barnes—Varieties are not all the same. Ben Davis will 
hold at a high-degree, while others will discolor. 

President Whitten—Which temperature favors the discoloration, the 
high or low? 

Mr. Barnes—Too low a temperature will cause discoloration. York 
is best at 35 degrees, and Dominie a little higher, perhaps. We tried 
87 varieties at once, and Dominie discolored and York for three-fourths 
of an inch under the skin; the rest of the apple was good, but such a 
condition, renders them unsalable. I think a self-registering thermom- 
eter would be a good thing in all, and especially all hired storages. The 
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proprietor could then show the temperature at which the fruit had been 
held, and this should be compulsory for the benefit of the owner of the 
fruit. A changing, irregular temperature is not good for the fruit. 

Mr. Flournoy—We did not have the temperature of our storage 
irregular, but when ice came on the water we shut down the machine. 
Blocks of ice kept three months. We shut down the last of April and 
kept York and Grimes Golden until the last. The hand-picked fruit kept 
well, but those taken from the ground became discolored. The ripened 
and matured kept the best. We did not carry a dead-even temperature. 

Mr. Barnes—Is it necessary to put all apples in cold storage? Are 
not some as good in a cave on the farm? The York keeps better in a 
cave, as it does not deteriorate as much as it does in storage. We need 
to study the different varieties and the effects of different methods of 
storing. Ben Davis and some other sorts keep best in cold storage, but 
York will keep until the first of May under the right conditions in a 
cave or: cellar. 

Mr. Flournoy—We ran through the building a force of air to 
cleanse the storage room nearly every day, and thus raisng the tempera- 
ture up to 40 or 45 degrees, and then brought it down again. 

Mr. Tippin—Mr. Flournoy has succeeded in keeping his apples bet- 
ter than I have seen anywhere else. I saw Ben Davis as green in April 
as when put in in October, and when taken out they held up well. This 
success was due largely to the’ fact that the apples were put in storage 
immediately on barreling. I saw little difference, as far as varieties 
were concerned. The time has come when it will not pay to store, un- 
less the fruit goes in direct from the orchard, properly packed and 
picked. There is no use in growing if we fail to keep, or market, our 
fruit. Few people understand the immense storage capacity of this 
country. This is now so great that, if all was filled at one time, the vol- 
ume of fruit could not be consumed in the short season at a high price. 
Mr. Flournoy had no loss by shrinkage. If we lose Io or 15 per cent 
in this way, it brings the returns down badly. Store the fruit in the 
best way, and there will be no shrinkage, but a good profit. And re- 
member that it costs as much to store good fruit as it does poor, and 
the shrinkage of the latter is much greater. 

Secretary Goodman—In storing for the World’s Fair we learned 
three points. First, that the fruit should go to cold storage as quickly 
as possible (those delayed in getting to storage showed a wonderful dif- 
ference), so we had the fruit sent directly to the cold storage plant by 
express. Two old theories have been exploded, viz.: that too great a 
degree of cold scalds the fruit, and that the fruit should not be entirely 
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ripe to store well; these are both wrong. Well-colored and mature (but 
not over-ripe) fruit keeps the best; and fruit does not scald as much if 
kept very cold. We contracted for a temperature of from 31 to 32, and 
fruit in that degree did not scald as much as that kept at 34.. The well- 
matured, well-colored fruit keeps better than that which is too ripe, or 
which is only partly matured. To have fruit for show purposes it 
should be kept at 30 degrees, and it will not scald inside, nor out, as 
soon as at a higher temperature. These three points are clear then. 
Gather your fruits when mature, put into storage immediately and hold 
at a good degree of cold. 

We had Flora Bell on the table from June until August, and one 
collection of this variety stayed on for four weeks. Mammoth Black 
Twig kept two to three weeks, Jonathan until December 1, and were 
exhibited every day during the whole season. We ought to know about 
the inherent qualities of individual varieties and the consistency of the 
flesh. The fruit should be kept from the air during storage, and there- 
fore be packed in air-tight packages. We were well satisfied with the 
results of our methods used during the World’s Fair. 

A. H. Gilkeson—How long can we be safe in getting our fruit to 
cold storage? We can not get it in immediately because of the poor 
railroad service. 

Mr. Goodman—Ten days’ delay is too long. The apples will gen- 
erally not keep right if delayed that long. I am thoroughly satisfied 
that this is correct, for I had a good deal of experience two years ago, 
and those which were ten days in getting to storage decayed badly. 
From four to six days is all that fruit will properly stand, and 48 hours 
is better—still better is it to be able to put fruit into storage the same 
day that it is picked. It can then stand a temperature of 40 degrees 
without any damage. 

Mr. Gilkerson—I had a thousand barrels of Ben Davis sell for a 
fair price in. April, and they were out of storage for ten or twelve days. 

T. H. Todd—What do you mean by a well-matured and colored 
apple? | 

Mr. Goodman—An apple is ready to pick when, if its weight is 
lifted, the stem will part from the twig. Grimes Golden and Huntsman 
must not be allowed to get yellow on the tree. Nor a red apple be- 
come “yellow red.” 

Mr. Todd—We had this experience with Grimes and yellow varie- 
ties. They were gathered while green, but well developed, and went 
into cold storage in five days. These, at Christmas time, were still in 
the same condition. But they will not sell until they are yellow. In 
April we opened them and found them yellow and in fine condition. 
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Mr. Goodman-—Ripe means fully grown and ready to separate from 
the stem. The good color refers to the red varieties, for we cannot wait 
until the yellow ones are colored on the trees. Some kinds are well- 
colored before they are mature enough to gather. 

Wm. H. Barnes—Mr. Wellhouse of Kansas once loaded a car from 
Lebanon, and as the day was warm he wanted to slat the doors, but they 
were closed, and the temperature ran up to 130. In consequence, of 
course, the apples were not fit to store. 

W. G. Gano—Mr. Goodman, give us the differences found between 
those shipped by growers and those by counties ? 

Mr. Goodman—tThe apples stored at St. Joseph were picked and 
put direct in storage; both those in closed and in open barrels kept well. 
Those closed were wrapped, and those left open were later wrapped by 
Mr. Gano, shipped to St. Louis, and these so handled (Jonathan) kept 
until December. 

Mr. Flournoy—-We have found that the same varieties differ in 
keeping qualities in different orchards. Those from strong and thrifty 
trees kept best. A sick tree cannot produce hardy apples. 


HA'NDLING AND PACKING APPLES. 
(R. T. Kingsbury, New Franklin, Mo.) 

An art as old as our first parents, for we are not told of the dire 
consequences resulting to the entire human family because of their fail- 
ure to handle and pack apples right; and coming down through the suc- 
cessive ages, have we not seen the evil results arising from the improper 
handling and packing of this most useful of fruits? Even the small boy 
of every nation where this fruit is grown, has made many and _ varied 
attempts to learn and practice successfully this fascinating art; for have 
we not seen him beginning on the young fruit almost as soon as it is 
formed, and while yet tasteless, following the growth and season, some- 
times with sore aches and pains as a reward for his ill-spent enthusiasm 
or love of handling apples out of season. Then, as the delicious fruit 
begins to ripen and mellow, taking on the bright red or golden color that 
indicates the proper time for handling and packing, with renewed zeal 
he rises from his bed in the dewy morn; hastily dons his scanty summer 
clothes and hurries to his favorite apple tree before breakfast, in order 
that he may be the first there; hastily climbs the tree and begins to 
handle and pack apples, always careful to select No. 1’s, free from worms 
and defects of any kind, good size and color, and fine flavor. Then the 
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packing has begun. First, he packs himself internally; then all pockets 
are packed, and they are sometimes inadequate. Then he packs that 
little shirt waist full also; then that precious storehouse or hiding place 
of his is resorted to with careful steps and watchful eyes, that none may 
discover his hidden treasure or ask him to share his precious spoils. 

In my experience of many years packing and handling apples, I 
think I can safely say that I succeeded best and gave better satisfaction 
in the business when from Io to 15 years of age than at any other time, 
because the packer and consumer were both well satisfied with results. 
But I suppose I am expected to treat of handling and packing apples for 
the market, although our worthy Secretary didnot limit me. 

In packing apples, if they could be properly handled and delivered in 
good condition, I would prefer to pack in a house, as you there have a 
cool, dry place to work, a good level floor, and can keep your barrels or 
boxes much nicer; but the delay in unloading, and the time lost in re- 
handling the fruit has made it necessary to pack large crops in the or- 
chards; though apples can be gathered, put in wagons and hauled quite 
a distance and be delivered in good condition. First, have a clean 
wagon bed; then pick the apples carefully, throwing out known culls; 
put carefully in wagon, and when ready to move out on the road, cover 
with a sheet to keep out heat and dust; drive carefully, and the apples 
will arrive at the packing house in good condition. 

In packing in orchards, have plenty of baskets, ladders, tables, ee 
rels and such things as are needed. Use just as many men as you can 
work to advantage ; some good, careful ones with ladders to pick from the 
tops of the trees, and some from the ground. Have a hook on each 
basket, so that it may be swung from a limb or the rung of the ladder, 
convenient to the picker. Have a good man, or men, at the cull table, 
who knows just what you want packed and how to pack. If working 
many hands, it is well to have one or two to carry the apples from the 
pickers to the packers, replacing the full baskets with empties, so that 
the pickers lose no time in climbing out of the trees or off the ladders. 

The packing should be done to suit trade or-conditions. If they are 
sold as No. 1, they should be made to grade No. 1. If for cold storage, 
they, of course, should be of that grade; but if they are for immediate 
consumption many apples may be used that will not do for storage. 
Above all else, put up an honest package ; let it be faced with an average 
quality of the contents of the barrel and packed honestly all the way 
through. Fill the barrels just a little above the top, having shaken them 
several times during the filling to thoroughly settle them; then roll out 
for the header and begin anew. As fast as they are packed they should 
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be hauled to the cars, if for immediate shipment, or to the storage house, 
where they may be put in a cool, dry place for future disposal. 

I find it much more satisfactory to make sales of my apples so that 
they may be packed and shipped as fast as they ripen and are gathered. 
Would much prefer to sell on the market if the price is right than to sell 
for or put in cold storage. 

If you have properly packed the apples, and have a quality that is 
worthy of a brand, and you know that you can guarantee it, put your 
brand on the barrel and let the trade know that they can depend on that 
brand as reliable, and that each package is guaranteed. There will be 
few complaints and demands for reclamation. 

I have never used boxes for packing apples, but am satisfied that 
for the best grade of apples they would be more preferable than the 
barrels. The retail trade demands a smaller package, as many persons 
would buy a bushel of apples who would not take three bushels, and, 
owing to the scarcity and high price of barrels, the boxes will in large 
measure supersede them. 


DISCUSSION ON PACKING AND HANDLING. 


President Whitten—We should all be glad to have you tell your 
experience in learning how to pack apples. 

Mr. Kingsbury—I confess to having a good deal of modesty in ex- 
posing my ignorance in packing fruit, but it may be a benefit to the in- 
experienced. In 1897 we had the finest crop of apples I have ever seen 
grown. All varieties had a heavy yield and perfect fruit. My father 
suggested that I undertake the packing of apples to make some money 
I arranged for the materials and work and buying the apples; then I 
went to Boonville for items. There I found the barrels piled up high 
with the fruit, and the heading and all stages of the work going on. 
The next day I picked and heaped the apples up on the barrel, but when 
I applied the presses they proved to be too short, so I had them length- 
ened. After much struggling and a hard day’s work, we had succeeded 
in getting five barrels finished. This was too slow. I went to Boon- 
ville again and learned not to put so many in. One firm there put fine 
apples in for the head, then filled in with every quality, and put fine 
ones on the top again. I believed in honest packing, and I faced with 
fine specimens, provided the whole barrel was good; if not, I put poor 
ones in the face, the same as through the barrel. 

The markets were glutted, so we rented an apple house and got 
out dodgers announcing our place and business, and quite a number 
came, and we guaranteed every barrel to be as represented. This was 
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unusual, and we frequently had to show the contents, but we soon had 
the trade of the town, and still have some of our old customers. They 
buy Kingsbury apples because we make the brand good. . 

Mr. Briggs—How do you fill a barrel and have it properly packed? 

Mr. Kingsbury—Shake the barrel at different intervais during the 
filling, and fill to a little above the chine. Shake it three or four times 
to do it well. 

Mr. Barnes—A man can soon learn how a barrel feels when the 
fruit is settled. The right kind of a shake settles the fruit easily. For 
picking, baskets are out of date in Kansas; we used the sacks. The idea 
is speed, and none of the fruit should be put on the ground. The sack has 
a bottom that is hooked up. The picker takes his full sack to the box in 
the wagon, unhooks the bottom and gently draws out the sack, letting 
the apples out into the box. The fruit is then taken to the packing 
house in the wagon, the men slide the boxes. from the wagon to a table 
of the same height, and when a packer is ready he slides the box onto 
the packing table, and there is no setting down and jarring of the fruit. 

The fruit is emptied carefully from the box onto a sloping table and - 
sorted, and let into the barrel by an apron at the end of the table. 

T. H. Todd—We find it best to pack in the orchard. We pick in 
four rows at a time, and carry the apples in baskets lined with sacking 
to the culling table in the center. We have men to reach the baskets 
from the pickers and pour the fruit onto the table. We use an apron 
at the end of the table, and when it is full it can be let down into the 
barrel wthout bruising at all. When the barrel is nearly full pull the 
apron aside and finish it. Shake three or four times, owing to the shape 
and size. This is the best and fastest way we have found. My trees 
are too close to haul between the rows. Many of our crops are sold to 
be delivered on the table, and the buyer has his own sorter at the 
tables, and this is the cheapest way. 

Mr. Briggs—Qur most successful picking is done with a common 
ladder. We have three pickers to a wagon, and a plank from the wagon 
to the tree, on which one man walks to carry the apples to the wagon, 
while the others, one in the tree and one on the ground, do the gathering. 


APPLE ORCHARDS: 
(By J. OC. Evans of Harlem, Mo.) 
The question is often asked, what is the matter with the apple 
trees? Go in any direction you will, and you find in almost every or- 


chard more or less missing or dead or dying trees, and the older the 
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orchard the more of such conditions you see. Of course, there are 
small areas that seem specially adapted to the apple where these condi- 
tions do not prevail to so great an extent, but doubtless it is safe to say 
that as a rule an orchard twenty years planted, unless it has been con- 
tinually re-planted, has lost thirty per cent of its trees. There are a few 
varieties that would live much longer, but we do not plant them because 
they are not profitable. When we speak of apple orchards now a days, 
we mean our leading commercial varieties, and as a rule they are short- 
lived. It isa fact that the last seven or eight years have been unusually 
severe on orchards, but are there not other causes for these troubles? 
Has not the apple tree been gradually growing more short-lived, at 
least during the last generation? I am sure some of you older ones can 
remember when orchards were more hardy than now. 

I do not believe we do right to lay all the blame to nature for this 
trouble. Perhaps if nature had her way, we would have trees more 
hardy than we have, with the misuse of all our science and skill. Sup- 
pose we should do with our corn, wheat, ete., and all kinds of live stock 
as we are doing with the apple. Suppose we should select the scrapings 
of the corn crib and wheat bin for our seed, or the runtiest, scrubbiest of 
our live stock to breed from? That is just what we are doing with 
the apple. We go to the cider mill for our apple seed, where every- 
thing is ground but good apples, and that is the foundation of all the 
orchards of the present day. If you plant these seed and grow a given 
number of seedlings, cultivate them in the nursery until three years old, 
from forty to sixty per cent will be dead, and if left longer, more will 
go. 

These, I say, are the foundation of our orchards. Is it any wonder 
they are short-lived? In the early settling of Missouri seedling orchards 
were made. In fact, all of the first orchards were seedlings, but the 
seed were selected (mostly in Kentucky) by hand from good apples. 
They were left in the nursery until they were three years old, and what 
were not dead were planted in orchards. This is why the orchards 
were more healthy then than now. I have in mind an orchard in Clay 
county that was made in this way, and when five or six years old was 
grafted with scions brought from Kentucky in saddle pockets on horse- 
back. 

This orchard was planted more than seventy years ago, and many 
of the trees are yet healthy and vigorous and bearing good crops. I 
believe orchards could be made now as healthy and as long-lived as they 
were in those times if we would do as they did then. But do we? Will 
we? No, not yet. In this fast age, with the rush and push of the 
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American people to make money, there is no time for such slaw work, 
no looking ahead for the benefit of those who are to come after us. No, 
we will not, but this will go on until some time away in the future. It 
will be hard for the people who are here then to get an apple. 


THE BEST TREES AND THE BEST VARIETIES. 
(Ohas. C. Bell, Boonville, Mo.) 

“Healthy well-bred trees, true to name, from the nearest reliable 
nursery.” “Leading commercial varieties, best suited to your soil, lo- 
cation and climate.” 

This is briefly my answer: Healthy, true-to-name trees is the 
first and to my mind the most important condition. I use the term 
“healthy, well-bred trees’—by this I mean all that these words imply. 
Believing as I do that tree culture is subject to and governed by the 
same law of nature which governs live stock and all living things, it 
is very important to me to know whether the very beginning and in- 
ception of our fruit trees come from the best, most perfect specimens, 
and seed that is pure and healthy. 

But in these days of crowding and pushing cutmereakean with 
its many millions of tree nurseries, possibly we lose sight of the better- 
ment of posterity. Thus we find that the apple seeds from which are 
grown the seedlings for grafting are chiefly secured from the cider 
mills, and consequently are the seeds from the very poorest, most de- 
formed, as well as unhealthy, specimens of apples. I simply call atten- 
‘ tion to this fact, and without going further into details, only add: 
that a well informed stock breeder would not do this; with him it is 
important to secure the best and purest blood, free from deformity, 
defects and hereditary disease. 

Next let us see from where the commercial scions for grafting come: 
Are they always selected from the healthiest and best shaped specimens 
of bearing fruit trees—such trees which bear the most perfect fruit in 
point of shape, size, color, flavor and quality? Or are these grafts from 
trees regardless of shape, health, style, beauty, color and quality of fruit, 
or possibly at haphazard from young trees out of the nursery-row? This 
line of thought I specially advance for the benefit of the nurserymen, and 
to explain what I mean by “healthy well-bred trees.” I firmly believe if 
the nurserymen would exercise the same care to breed up as the stock- 
men do, our fruit trees would live longer, bear more and better fruit, 
and many an orchardist’s troubles would be at an end. 
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“Secure your trees from the nearest most reliable nursery” should 
be the rule; and it goes without saying that this is “best”—yet this 
rule is often ignored. Instead of buying trees from nurseries nearest 
home, from people we personally know to be responsible and reliable, 
orders are often made at long range at exorbitant prices, to nurseries 
who have extensive catalogues and the finest fruit in pictures, but 
who have also smooth talking canvassing agents. This I consider an- 
other great mistake. 

As to the “best varieties,” I speak strictly from a business stand- 
point when I say “the leading commercial varieties best suited to your 
soil, location and climate.” ‘Leading commercial varieties” refers to 
those most in demand, and which are healthy growers, prolific bearers, 
and possess shipping and storage quality. We have many commercial 
varieties in this land; but because the Baldwin or the Northern Spy are 
a commercial success in New England and Canada, is not proof that 
they are equally good and successful in Missouri. 

But we have now in Missouri successful commercial varieties, such 
as the Jonathan, Ben Davis, Gano, Winesap, Huntsman, Missouri Pippin 
and some others. Although these are well known varieties which grow 
successfully in this State, yet the location and quality of soil, as well 
as the markets where we expect to sell the fruit, must be considered, 
and this should help to determine what varieties to plant. 

The Ben Davis is perhaps the best known and most extensively 
planted apple in Missouri, and possibly up to a few years ago it has 
paid the grower best. There was a time when we could not get enough 
of this showy variety to supply the demand, especially for the southern 
markets. But changes have taken place, and the trade now demands 
other varieties of better quality, and hence the Ben Davis is no longer 
the leader. 

But after all, this question of variety is best answered by a plain 
business proposition, that which is in demand and brings the most 
money is the best. We must know the demands, by studying the needs 
and tastes of those to whom we expect to sell. Handsome, attractive 
appearance and good quality will always appeal to us and please the 
buyer, but we also need good shipping and storage quality. 

The varieties I have named perhaps best combine these needed 
qualities for commercial planting in Missouri, and if I were limited to 
six varieties, those named would be my choice. 
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TREATMENT OF THE ORCHARD AFTER IT COMES INTO 
BEARING. 
(S. Y. Thornton, Blackwater, Mo. 
Mr. Chairman, Brother Fruit Growers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The subject assigned me is one that I am very much interested in at 
the present time, and, although I may not advance any ideas that will 
be of interest to many of our experienced orchardists, I hope it will 
induce discussion that will be of interest and benefit to many of us. 

I have 80 acres of apple trees that were planted in 1891, ’92 and 
°93. I made the very common mistake of planting too close together. 
I planted them 25 feet apart each way and I think they should be 30 
feet one way, at least here in Central Missouri on Missouri river hill 
land. I have never had a full crop of apples on all of my trees and 
probably never will have them all bear at the same time. But I have 
had a fairly good crop each year since 1898 until this year. Last 
spring I had the finest prospect for a full crop that I ever had when 
the trees were in bloom and they set a big crop. But alas, instead of 
a fine crop of apples, I had the biggest crop of disappointment of my 
life as far as apple crop is concerned. We have plenty of apples for 
family use and some to give our neighbors for making mince meat for 
Christmas pies, but nothing to pay expenses with from that source. 

After my trees were eight years old I seeded the land down with 
clover. I pasture my orchard with hogs till they commence eating the ap- 
ples off the trees. I am of the opinion that hogs are an advantage to an 
orchard after the trees get large enough so they will not bend them 
over by rubbing against them. The hogs are benefited by the clover, 
they destroy many insects on the ground and under the surface. My 
trees are headed low, so as soon as the hogs begin eating apples off the 
trees I take them out till after the apples are picked, then I put them 
in again and they eat the wormy fruit all the fall and winter and of 
course eat many worms. I do not prune very much after trees get to 
bearing, having attended to that closely each year when the trees were 
small. I only cut off water sprouts and broken limbs. I prefer prun- 
ing after the sap begins to rise, as the cut heals over more readily and 
there are not near as many water sprouts forced out as if pruned in 
winter or early spring. I usually finish pruning about the time blooms 
come out. 

I spray once just before blooms open and again soon after they drop, 
and two or three times afterwards at intervals of about two weeks. 
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About the time clover seeds ripe I start my mower. I have a 
7-foot cut mower and drive the team near the middle of the row, let- 
ting the sickle run under the limbs near the body of the trees. I remove 
track cleaner from cutter bar to prevent it from rubbing the under side 
of the low limbs. I go over the orchard twice in a row with the 7-foot 
cut machine, cutting next to the trees. I then follow up with a 5-foot 
cut machine, driving team on left edge of the space left in the middle 
of the row, returning on the last swath cut, finishing up the row ex- 
cept a narrow strip in tree row, which I cut with scythe. I don’t like to 
delay this cleaning up, as there are always weeds to grow and get large 
and hard to cut that are not noticed when they are young and tender. I 
mow over the ground the second time later if it seems necessary to 
keep weeds down, but if trees are loaded with apples the team and 
mower will knock off too many, and cutting should be done with scythe. 
I have no doubt but what a better crop of apples can be raised by 
thorough cultivation if the season is dry, but with such heavy, washing 
rains as we have had the past two years clover is better than cultivation. 
I would disk up and harrow the ground down smooth early in spring 
at least once in two years, and if clover seed have ripened the volunteer 
crop will be good without re-seeding. After all fruit has been gathered 
if there is a heavy coating of dead clover or grass I advise cutting or 
plowing rows occasionally to prevent fire spreading should it get 
started by accident. An apple orchard containing a good stand of trees 
12 to 15 years old that have been properly cared for and headed low 
with the lower limbs bending over with their loads of fruit to the 
green sward beneath and the higher limbs lapping over those of the 
adjoining trees is a sight that is pleasant for the owner to look upon, 
and an attraction to the buyers that are sure to hunt them up, and the 
profit from such a crop is many fold greater than that of any other 
crop from the same land. 


DISCUSSION OF ORCHARDING. 


Secretary—The term well-bred varieties is incorrectly used. We 
should say selected. The scions are selected, not bred. The selec- 
tion is made for typical characteristics, hardiness, productiveness and 
continued bearing. 

Mr. Todd—In justice to nurserymen, we should remember not to 
lost sight of the old orchard; these were planted on the best land 
and were protected, while today we plant the hundred and thousand-acre 
pieces and in this commercial planting the work can not compare with 
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that in the little family orchard. Still the point of the papers is weil 
taken. 

In regard to scions, several years ago | was applied to for scions, 
and the party wanted to cut off of the fine limbs where I didn’t want 
him too. He was willing to pay in order to get a certain variety, but 
I would not consent. Then he said let us have the water-sprouts and 
I let him, but watched, and they took from the tree and all around 
trees. Our nurseymen are not taking pains enough, they should not 
take scions from unproductive trees. 

W. G. Gano—Do nurserymen use cider mill seeds? It is impos- 
sible for a seed to go through a mill whole now-a-days; it may formerly 
have been possible but not now. 

President Whitten—The seed are bought where they can be ob- 
tained in large quantities and cheaply, mostly from southern France, 
where there are many factories of jellies, preserves, butters, cham- 
paign, etc. 

J. M. Irvine—Why should we pay so much attention to the seeds 
when they are so unimportant? We use only a small piece of root 
and the scion soon roots itself. If they were budded it would be dif- 
ferent. The selection of scions theory is fine and of infinite importance. 

G. T. Tippin—The Society meets in Morgan county as a missionary, 
so I cali your attention to the fact that as nurserymen you want to 
leave to some one else the selection of seeds from the cider pile. It 
is a fact that a large per cent of the seeds do come from France. If 
a nurseryman would give a sworn statement that his seeds were se- 
lected by hand but came from America, he would be hopelessly downed 
by the one who bought his seeds abroad. I believe thoroughly in scion 
selection and in selection of soil. In my candid judgment there is in 
the land not a single forty acres where the whole piece is strictly fitted 
foran orchard. The trees will die out in some spots. We can not get 
over this difficulty by getting superior stock. We can not grow apples 
on soil not adapted for them. I do not think the seedling has much to 
do with it. I have studied the matter closely and believe that the most 
important point in the whole orchard business of apple growing is the 
soil. Don’t plant the poor spots, or you will have disappointment, and 
this applies to the Ozark region. 

G. W. Ferguson—I was for a time in the nursery business and 
did work on the ground, and I learned that the soil had a great deal to 
do with the success of orchard planting. In the case of old orchards 
planted for family use the selection of the ground was carefully made. 
But with the commercial orchards now it is not so. We put out hun- 
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dreds of acres in new lands, where the old decaying roots poison our 
apple roots and cause the root-rot. We put healthy trees near old 
stumps, and the roots on that side of the apple tree will die. Ona 
hickory flat the: roots were near the surface and the two-year trees got 
to be two inches in diameter, but never had a good root. We believe 
that new ground should be thoroughly cultivated and the wild nature 
worked out. But Mr. Helvern thinks that old land fertilized is better 
than new land where the roots decay. . 

Secretary Goodman—We are too prone to jump to a conclusion 
from one experience. It is true that some places in the Ozark coun- 
try have root fungi, which will injure the apple roots, even the Black 
Jacks were so affected that they would -break off at the touch, but it is 
not so of good land. Ali rotted roots do not infect the apple roots. 
But even in land cultivated for 25 years the root-rot may affect the ap- 
ple. We had one spot like this, and there we had the worst case of root 
rot. But one special instance does not give us general conclusion. 

The proper sub-soil is worth ten times as much as the top soil, for 
we can make the upper soil what we want it, but can never change the 
sub-soil. We clear the land in August, plow it in October, and plant 
the trees on it in the spring. 

President Whitten—The horticultural grounds at the Station con- 
sist of the oldest cleared land in an old town. This piece has been 
cropped for 80 years, and yet we have one corner which is still infected 
with the root-rot. Nine years ago we put out some trees, and in some 
cases have made five replants, and these still rot off. Where the soil is 
congenial to this rot it continues. The trees from one to five years 
old die. This proves that the fungus lives long after the forest trees 
have rotted out. It lives in pockets, and it would hardly pay to wait 
for it to die out. We find it in the oldest as well as the newest land. 


TALON INSECES: 
(By Prof. J. M. Stedman, Columbia, Mo.) 

I wish to talk today more especially to the people of Morgan 
county and this immediate vicinity, because I have not had the pleasure 
of being in this locality before and of discussing the injurious insects 
more frequently met in your orchards. 

As a general rule, it is absolutely necessary that we should deter- 
mine whether we are to deal with a biting or a sucking insect before 
we can apply intelligently the proper remedies for combating the pest, 
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and it is owing to ignorance on this point that nine-tenths of the fail- 
ures in spraying occur. 

There are two different ways to determine whether an insect is 
biting or sucking. You can look at the mouth parts of the insect, and 
provided you have a sufficient knowledge of insect anatomy, you can 
determine without much difficulty whether the insect be a biting or a 
sucking one. The best way, however, for the ordinary fruit grower to 
determine this question is to examine the parts of the plant that are in- 
jured by or are infested with the particular insect. If the parts of the 
plant are removed, that is, if holes are eaten in it, or otherwise removed, 
one may be sure that he is dealing with a biting insect, which has eaten 
away the tissue and swallowed it. If, on the other hand, no tissue 
seems to be removed, one can be reasonably certain that the insect caus- 
ing the injury is a sucking insect, which has simply pierced the tissues 
of the plant with its beak and extracted the sap. 

Where an insect has biting mouth parts and eats away a portion of 
the plant, we can kill that insect by placing on the plant some kind of 
an arsenical poison, which, as long as it remains there, will kill any or- 
dinary insect that may eat of the plant, and in so doing, swallows 
a trace of the poison. 

On the other hand, a sucking insect will stick its beak through any 
amount of poison we may put on a plant and into the tissues and extract 
the healthy sap without getting any poison whatever. Hence, you can 
readily see the necessity of determining whether the insect has biting or 
sucking mouth parts, otherwise one is apt to use an arsenical poison for 
a sucking insect, in which case no harm whatever can come to the insect 
itself. 

For biting insects I would advise the use hereafter of arsenate of 
lead, which you can make yourself, or can purchase on the market under 
the name of “Disparene.’’ If you have a small amount of spraying to 
do, you can perhaps buy Disparene more cheaply than you can go to 
the trouble of making it, but if you have a large amount of spraying to 
do, it will save you money to make your own arsenate of lead, which 
can be done in the following way: 

Dissolve in a half bucket of water four (4) ounces of arsenate of 
soda and in another half bucket of water twelve (12) ounces of acetate 
of lead. Both these substances can be purchased from the leading 
chemical firms and should be obtained in as pure a state as possible. 
Chemically pure substances are preferable; the ordinary commercial 
chemicals will not answer, as a rule. After you have dissolved each of 
these substances separately in the half buckets of water, turn the two 
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together, stir it up and allow it to stand over night. The next morning 
you will find that a chemical change has taken place, the arsenic uniting 
with the lead to form arsenate of lead, which is a white, flocculent sub- 
stance, which stays suspended in the water very readily. Place the entire 
amount in 50 gallons of water, stir it up and spray. 

This arsenate of lead has many advantages over Paris green 
London purple, Scheele’s green, arsenate of lime, etc., in that it is more 
easy to make, contains no lime whatever, and therefore does not stop up 
the spray nozzle, remains suspended much longer than any other arsenical 
spray, sticks upon the plants better than any other spray, is not adulter- 
ated and will not hurt the plants. 

For sucking insects we usually use kerosene emulsion, which sub- 
stance kills the insects which are touched by the spray itself. This, there- 
fore, means that in spraying for sucking insects we must do more through 
work than we are compelled to do for biting insects, since by putting 
the arsenical spray upon a plant the biting insect can come along any 
time and so long as the poison remains there, the insect, in eating the 
* plants, swallows the poison and is killed, while a sucking insect must, on 
the other hand, be touched by the spray while the spraying is being done 
or otherwise it will not be injured. Hence you must do thorough work 
and spray while the insects are upon the plants. 

Kerosene emulsion should be made as follows: Dissolve a half 
pound of hard soap (or one pound of soft soap) in a gallon of boiling 
soft water. (If you do not have soft water, break the water in the 
usual way.) While still boiling hot, remove from the fire and add 2 
gallons of kerosene (coal oil). Remove your spray nozzle from the 
pump and put the pump into the receptacle and pump this mixture back 
into itself. This will churn it better than any other method. Keep this 
pumping up for ten minutes, at the expiration of which time a complete 
emulsion will be formed, which will be thick and creamy in consistency 
and about one-third more bulk than you originally started with. Add this 
to 19 gallons of water, stir thoroughly and spray. 

It sometimes becomes necessary to spray for sucking insects on straw- 
berries while they are being picked, or cabbage where it is nearly headed 
out, or lettuce, or other plants, the tissue of which we are to eat very 
soon. Kerosene emulsion will taint the fruit or leaves and render them 
distasteful. Under such circumstances it is advisable to try and kill 
the sucking insects with tobacco tea, which can be made by steeping a 
pound of refuse tobacco in 3 gallons of water until a strong tea is made, 
then turn off the liquid and spray with it. We have on the market a most 
excellent tobacco extract, which is better in every way than any I have 
been able to make myself. It is known as “Rose Leaf Extract of 
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Tobacco.” This substance can be diluted with water in the proportion 
of 1 to 40, and will destroy ordinary soft-bodied sucking insects, such 
as plant lice, etc. 

My reason for advising you to use arsenate of lead instead of Paris 
green, or London purple, is that, in addition to the superiority of the 
arsenate of lead, both these substances are adulterated to a great extent 
throughout this State, so much so that they cannot be relied upon to give 
satisfactory results. Pure Paris green is really an excellent insecticide, 
but you cannot ordinarily obtain it in that condition. London purple 
is a substance made from the manufacture of analine dyes, and its compo- 
sition varies wonderfully from day to day even from the same manufactory 
Hence it is thoroughly unreliable. Scheele’s green is another arsenical 
poison that can be relied upon to a greater extent, but, unfortunately, is 
not found in the ordinary markets in this country. It can be obtained, 
however, by making a special order to Chicago, St. Louis or New York 
firms. It has the advantage over Paris green and London purple in that 
it remains suspended in water twenty-four times as long, but does not 
stay suspended as long as the arsenate of lead. 

London purple, Paris green, and Scheele’s green should be used in 
the following strength: One pound of the poison and 3 pounds of 
fresh stone lime to every 50 to 175 gallons of water, according to the 
plant to be sprayed and the insect to be killed. The lime must not 
be forgotten, otherwise there will be great danger of burning the leaves 
and ruining the plant or the fruit. Such a thing as this, however, will 
not occur with the use of arsenate of lead, which has never been known 
to injure the leaves of any plant except occassionally a peach tree. Hence 
you can see another excellent reason why arsenate of lead is preferable 
to all other arsenical poisons for biting insects. 

Judging from the correspondence received at my office from various 
parts of the State, I find that the following are the more troublesome 
orchard insects at the present time, and I will confine my remarks to these 
insects. 

The Leaf-Crumpler seems to be doing more damage at present than 
it has done for the past ten years, and it is on the increase. ‘This insect 
is easily detected during the winter by the presence of dried, crumpled 
leaves, fastened in bunches to the twigs of the various fruit trees. In some 
instances it has become quite conspicuous by the great number of these 
crumpled leaves which remain on the trees all winter. If you will take 
the trouble to open these crumpled leaves you will find inside a cornu- 
copia-shaped case fastened to the twig, and inside of this case a hiber- 


nating larva which is about two-thirds grown. In the spring of the year 
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these larvae come forth and feed upon the opening and expanding buds 
and terminal shoots, and do a great amount of injury by holding the 
trees in check and also preventing the fruit buds from opening. In 
about three weeks the larvae become full grown and then transform to 
pupae; and then along in the middle of the summer appear as moths, 
which lay eggs in a short time for another brood, which larvae pass the 
winter as above described. 

As young orchards are more apt to be injured by these insects than 
full bearing orchards, it sometimes becomes an easy matter to pass 
through the orchard and pick these crumpled up leaves off, together with 
the cornucopia-shaped cases. Carless work will result in merely removing 
the leaves and allowing the cases to remain on the trees. If, however, 
the tree is so large than one cannot readily reach them from the ground, 
a better method is to wait until the buds expand and the larvae become 
active, and then spray the trees with arsenate of lead. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that trees should not be sprayed 
while in full bloom, not so much on account of the liability to kill bees, 
as on account of the fact that the spray is apt to injure the stigma and 
prevent pollination. 

Another insect causing a great deal of injury this year is the Buffalo 
Tree-Hopper. This triangular-shaped insect deposits her eggs in the 
latter part of the summer inside the twigs of apple trees especially, and 
where numerous, may seriously injure your trees by checking the growth 
of the twigs. The places where the eggs are deposited fail to grow and 
develop, which injures the twigs according to the number of punctures in 
the same. In the spring of the year the eggs hatch into small hoppers, 
which drop to the ground and feed upon weeds or various kinds about 
the orchard and neighboring fields, and injure them by sucking the sap 
from the same. They do not disturb the apple trees until the female 
wishes to deposit her eggs in the same, hence the best way to fight 
this insect is to destroy all weeds about the orchard and neighboring fields, 
thus doing away with the feeding grounds for the insect, and therefore 
the orchard will escape the attack of this insect in the fall. 

In the spring of 1907 there will appear over this locality another 
brood of the Seventeen-Y ear Locusts. As these insects are likely to occur 
here in large numbers and deposit their eggs in the young orchards, it 
is advisable not to plant orchards in the fall of 1906 or the spring of 1907, 
unless you either run the chance of the insects not getting into them or 
are so arranged that you can immediately spray the orchard with white- 
wash just as soon as the locusts commence to deposit their eggs in the 


twigs. The injury which these seventeen-year locusts do is similar to that 
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of the buffalo tree-hopper, but as the insects usually appear in over- 
whelming numbers, they are very apt to either kill young orchards or to 
set them back a number of years, so it is better to wait to set out an 
orchard until these insects have passed. They are not likely to injure 
to any great extent a full-bearing orchard. 

Another insect that is causing a great deal of trouble, to the com- 
mercial orchardist especially, is the Plum Curculio. These insects are 
well known in the plum and their work in the apple is also well known, 
but until recently the exact cause of the trouble was not suspected. 

The plum curculio is responsible for nearly all of the knotty, knurly 
apples in our orchards, and they are also responsible for the so-called 


b] 


“sting’ in apples. Where these insects are numerous, it is simply im- 
possible to make No. I apples, or even No. 2’s, all apples being reduced 
to culls, and poor ones at that in some instances. 

These beetles hatch out during August and feed by eating little holes 
through the skin of the apples, causing them to rot at that place. At 
the approach of cold weather, they hibernate under rubbish of all kinds, 
and in the spring of the year come out and again begin to feed upon the 
young apples, and later the females begin to deposit their eggs in the 
apple, the same as they do in the plum. Fortunately for us, very few of 
these eggs ever succeed in hatching, and very few of those that do suc- 
ceed in hatching ever reach maturity, so that the plum curculio develops 
-very slowly indeed in the apple orchard, but as this insect develops very 
rapidly indeed in the plum and peach orchard, the presence of these two 
near the apple orchard will cause serious trouble unless the insect is 
fought vigorously in the plum and peach orchard. It is a fact that the 
plum curculio larvae will not reach maturity in the apple unless the apple 
falls to the ground by the time the larva is one-half grown. If the apple 
falls, the larvae reach their full grown worm condition in the apple, then 
leave it, enter the ground in order to transform to pupae, and later emerge 
as adults. Therefore we can take advantage of this weak point in the 
development of this insect, and by picking up and destroying, or turning 
stock into the orchard and allowing them to destroy, once a week, all 
windfalls, we can in that way prevent the development of any plum cur- 
culio in the apple orchard and rid the orchard of this pest, provided the 
insects are not coming in from some neighboring orchard. 

Another good plan is to take advantage of the fact that these insects 
are yery delicate in the pupa condition, and if we plow and harrow the 
orchard shallow but throughout the middle of July, and harrow the first 
and middle of August, we will kill a great many of the insects in the 
pupa stage that may have escaped in picking up the apples. 
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As regards Borers of various kinds—and we have three very common 
ones, the peach-tree borer, the round-headed and the flat-headed apple-tree 
borer—let me say that there is no single, good and reliable method by 
which you can fight these insects successfully. You should scrape the 
loose bark from the trunk and base of the tree and cover the same com- 
pletely with a whitewash, which may be made as follows: 

Dissolve all the washing soda (salsoda) that you can in 6 gallons" 
of water; add 2 gallons of soft soap and dissolve thoroughly; then slake 
a quantity of fresh stone lime to a thick paste and add as much of this 
to the above mixture as is required to make a thick whitewash, which 
will remain on the trees about an eighth of an inch or so in thickness. 
This wash can be put upon the trees along the fore part of May and 
again the middle of June, and under ordinary conditions will remain there 
and prevent the depositing of eggs by the three borers mentioned. Then 
each year, along the latter part of August, one should go through the 
orchard, and by means of a sharp knife, dig out all the borers that have 
gotten in. Wooden veneer wrappers can be successfully used about 
young trees to protect them, provided they are pushed into the ground and 
the top closed with cotton, and also provided these wrappers are removed 
or pushed up the tree two or three times during the summer and the 
trunks whitewashed, or in case woolly asphis is there, wash also with 
kerosene emulsion. The only drawback to the use of these wrappers 
is, that they allow other insects to accumulate under them and frequently 
kill the trees. 

The Fruit-Tree Bark-Beetle (sometimes called the pinhole or 
shot-hole beetle) has been doing a great amount of damage in 
our Missouri orchards the past year or two. These insects prefer sickly, 
dead, or injured trees or portions of trees. During the year of the 
drought, the orchards were so weakened as to allow these insects to multi- 
ply under the most favorable conditions, and they did so to such an extent 
that many orchards or portions of orchards have died as a direct result 
of the attack of these beetles, and only indirectly to the effects of the 
drought which produced proper conditions for their development. So far 
as my observation goes, about nine-tenths of the trees reported to be 
killed by the drought were really directly killed by these beetles. 

This insect is a very small, dark beetle, one-eighth of an inch in 
length. The female eats little holes through the bark and mines in the 
cambium layer, making a tunnel about one inch in length, depositing eggs 
to the right and left to the number of about fifiy in each tunnel 
When these eggs hatch the larvae make little mines in the cambium layer, 
and when they become full grown, transform to the pupa state inside 
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their burrows. The adults emerge by eating little round holes through 
the bark. They at once pair and lay eggs for another brood, which is 
increased at least fifty-fold. These insects, in, mining through the.cam- 
bium layer, destroy it and kill the limbs above the point of attack. Usu- 
ally these insects thrive better in the apple and allied fruits than in the 
cherry, peach, or other stone fruits, the reason for it being that the 
peach and other stone fruits exude sap more freely, which tends to drown 
out the beetles, unless these trees are injured in some way so as to cause 
a less flow of sap, which was the case during the drought. 

The best method of fighting this insect seems to be to go through 
the orchard and cut out and burn right away all sickly, dead or dying 
trees or portions of trees, and to cultivate and fertilize and invigorate 
as much as possible trees that do not appear quite up to the standard. 
A perfectly healthy and vigorous tree has a great tendency to ward off 
the attack of these beetles. 


REMARKS ON SPRAYS. 


Mr. Dutcher—To dust small bushes and plants an easy home way is 
to put a teaspoonful of hellebore, or Paris green, to a quart of lime dust, 
made from dry slacked stone lime, and put this in a baking powder can 
with holes punched like a pepper box and nails for shakers. 

Mr. E. Butterfield—We find that the lime discolors the foliage of the 
tender bushes and flowering plants. 

Mrs. A. Z. Moore—I use pails of soap suds, made with two bars of 
soap to each pail, and a little kerosene added, and then sprinkle: 


A motion was made and carried that a telegram of greeting be sent 
to the National Nurserymen’s Association, now in session at West Baden, 
Il. 


COMMITTEES. 


Committees were appointed as follows: 

Finance—H. S. Wayman, R. T. Kingsbury, S. Y. Thornton. 

Fruits and Flowers—T. H. Todd, W. T. Flournoy, A. H. Gilkeson. 
Final Resolutions—C. H. Dutcher, W. M. Krafft, G. W. Ferguson. 
Obituary—L. A. Goodman, G. T.. Tippin, W. G. Gano. 

Good of the Society—J. C. Evans, J. M. Stedman, J. G. Briggs. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 


SMALL FRUITS—STONE FRUITS. 


HOW WE GROW GRAPES IN SOUTH MISSOURI. 
(By G. W. Ferguson, Brandsville, Mo.) 


If the subject had been how we grow grapes at Brandsville, it would 
have been an easy task, but to cover every little vine garden, or enough of 
them to sum up the best method used, would be a gigantic undertaking, 
and end in a complete failure on our part. Therefore we deem it a part 
of wisdom to adopt the latter, and tell how we grow grapes at Brands- 
ville. 

Soil suitable for each individual variety is one of the most important 
questions we have to deal with, and no one can tell this without some 
practical understanding. Some varieties, such as Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Missouri Reisling, Ives Seedling and Elvira, give best results on com- 
paratively smooth well-drained soil, while either of the last three men- 
tioned varieties will do well on any of our South Missouri hill land if 
properly cared for. 

The Norton’s Virginia and Cynthiana, the two leading red wine 
grapes, give better results on our poorest ridge land that have but little top 
soil, but. plenty of red clay subsoil, being very vigorous growers, making 
exceedingly long growth each season, and should they be planted on rich 
soil, would make more vines and less fruit, so we prefer planting them on 
our rocky hillsides, of which we have a plenty, with as much southern ex- 
posure as possible. E 

Planting our vineyard, as in all other kind of fruit growing, some 
mistakes were made in soil, location, and varieties, but the greatest mis- 
take was the planting of the vines too close together. All vines should be 
planted at least eight feet apart each way, and there are some, such as 
Norton’s Virginia, Cynthiana and Ives Seedling, should be planted not 
less than ten feet apart each way. 

Our vineyard consists of sixty-five acres, and every kind of soil known 
in South Missouri is well represented in that sixty-five acres. Rocky 
ridges, flat table land, gravel land, hillside and bottom, all with a clay 
subsoil. 

Every slope known to us is also in that vineyard, north, south, east, 
West and some pointing heavenward; in fact there is a slope to every 
variation of the compass in our vineyard. So with these exposures and 
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the different kind of soil, we have been able to learn the best land for 
each variety and the best variety for each slope. 

Our company made some mistakes in varieties when setting their 
first vineyard, and after some years of testing they found their mistake 
and destroyed all the unprofitable vines and reset the ground anew in 
varieties best suited to their wants. Still, we find that we have some 
varieties now that are not very profitable, such as Concord, Moore’s Early 
and Delaware. While we only have about three-fourths of an acre of 
Moore’s Early and a few vines of Concord, we find them not suitable for 
the production of wine, and they rot badly and are unprofitable anyway, 
The Delware combines one of the best table and wine grapes. We 
have about two acres, but our soil or climate does not suit them, and if we 
had our own way about them they would be taken out. 

The next best table grape we have is Ives Seedling, and for our 
climate and soil it is the most prolific grape known to us, producing at least 
ten pounds of grapes to one pound of Concord or Moore’s Early, a 
strong vigorous grower and free from rot, but they are not considered 
a first-class table grape, but if allowed to properly ripen on the vine they 
compare very well with the Concord. They do not produce a high grade 
wine; however, if I were planting largely on my own account, I would 
plant Ives Seedling. Our company are not growing grapes for market, but 
for the production of wine, so we have no choice, and are growing largely 
of Norton’s Virginia and Cynthiana for red wine, Noah, Elvira and Mis- 
souri Reisling for white wine. We also have some Clinton that produce 
either white or red wine, but they rot too badly to be profitable. 

Care of the vines is a very important part of the work, requiring 
skill and lots of work, and for the latter we spare not the plow or hoe. 

Our Norton’s Virginia, Cynthiana, Ives Seedling, Moore’s Early 
and a part of the Noah are on trellis. 

These trellises are made by setting posts nine feet long at every third 
vine in the row and leaving seven feet out of the ground, and on top of 
these posts we have a cross piece three feet long nailed across the top 
of the post, and on top of this cross arm we have four No. 12 galvanized 
wires stretched the full length of the row, and a vineyard stake six feet 
long is driven at each vine, and the vines are tied to the stakes and on 
up to the trellis wire, and each straggling vine that protrudes too far out 
from the wire is brought back and tied. Trellising in this way gives 
us an opportunity to cultivate with the plow both ways, but there are 
other reasons that we trellis this way for. We believe that all fungi 
originate from decaying vegetable matter, and the fungi are carried up 
by the heated atmosphere that rises from the earth coming in contact 
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‘ with the vine, poisoning the fruit and vine causing the rot. With the 
high trellis the air becomes dryer and less liable to deposit its load of 
fungi on the vine. Then another important point is that no grapes will 
ripen properly if exposed to the continuous rays of the sun, a great many 
sun-scalding and thereby destroying the grapes. In spreading these vines. 
out over the trellis wire they form a shade; the grape being heavier than 
the foliage, swing down below the wire, leaving the foliage on top, where 
they come in direct contact with the sun that they may be able to do their 
work as evaporators, throwing off the water and leaving the necessary 
chemicals in the vine to produce both wood and fruit. The Missouri 
Reisling, Elvira, Clinton and Delaware, not making so much wood growth, 
are tied to stakes without wire and are cultivated both ways. 

Cultivation is another important matter, as in all farm work without 
cultivation you get no crop. 

We begin in the spring as soon as vegetation starts and plow with 

double-shovel both ways, completely pulverizing the soil, following with 
double-pointed or forked grape hoes, digging up the soil around the vine, 
keeping down all grass and weeds. 
_ Believing that “Cleanliness is nigh unto Godliness,” and the same 
adage will apply to a vineyard as to a person, this cultivation is contin- 
ued up to July 2oth or later. Then we rest from our cultivation, but 
“Our works do follow us.” 

Winter pruning a grape vine does not require a man with an eye for 
beauty, but an eye to find and know the vine that will produce the most 
grapes the coming season, and to leave the vine so it will produce more 
vines for the same purpose next season. It takes practical work to do 
this. In our vineyard as much of the old wood as it is possible is taken 
out, leaving the last season’s growth to produce the young vines with the 
grapes. Care is taken to see that this vine left started from a vine that 
was grown the season before it. A vine that comes direct from a vine 
grown three or more years before it is more of the nature of a water 
sprout, long jointed and pithy, and will not produce as many grapes 
and of a poorer quality than the former. For these trellissed vines we 
allow two or three of these vines left, so they will reach to the trellis wire 
and along the wire two to four feet. For the stakes where we have no 
trellis they are left shorter, but the same care to save the best vines and 
to leave it so it will make new vines for the next season’s crop. Then 
comes the summer pruning and tying up of the vines, which require the 
same skill and more care than the winter pruning and tying. All weakly 
vines or sprouts that have no grapes are pulled off while young, and 
the young prospective grape producing vines are cared for and properly 
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tied up to stakes and on up to the trellis wire as they get long enough, 
taking care not to bundle them so as to hinder a free circulation of the 
air. 

Spraying is also a part of our work, but we did not care to discuss 
it in this paper, preferring to give the spray pump men a chance, but as 
we made our own outfit, which we believe is equal to any we have seen 
in use, will say we are using the liquid Bordeaux mixture, spraying just 
before the bloom and following after the grapes are set, but as to its 
merits or demerits we are ‘undecided. 

In conclusion, I must say, anyone here not in the grape business, but 
contemplating such a venture, should bear in mind that it takes work 
without ceasing, winter and summer, and to spare the work spoils the 


vine. 


METHODS Witt GRAPES: 


(By John Howe, Pacific, Mo.) 

“Methods With Grapes” is the subject assigned me. First, as to the 
planting of grapevines: plant good one-year-old vines in early spring, in 
rows eight feet apart, vines eight to ten feet apart in rows. When plant- 
ing, prune the vines back to two buds and the roots to four or five inches. 
Let only one vine grow the first year. This should be tied to a stake and 
late in fall or early winter cut back to two feet if growth has been 
strong. If not, cut back to two or three buds again. 

The second year the young vine should go on a two-wire trellis. 
Have the lowest wire two feet from the ground, the others about four- 
teen inches apart. Let only the two upper buds grow. I use the high 
renewal system of pruning. At the end of the second year cut back the 
two canes to about two feet. The third year another wire should be 
added, making three wires. At this age, with proper care and cultiva- 
tion, a good crop can be grown. The fourth year the vines should be 
able to bear a full crop. When pruning, do not leave too much wood for 
fruiting, as the vines are easily ruined by overbearing. Two or three 
canes, two to three feet long, according to variety, are sufficient. All 
young growth from the bottom of the vine should be pulled off. Some 
growers pinch back the fruit-bearing branches one or two leaves beyond 
the last bunch, but I have never seen much benefit from it, so do not pinch 
back any more. 

After the grapes are size of small peas is a good time to bag them. 
This is the only way real fine fruit can be grown; no need of spraying for 
rot; birds and insects do not injure them; fruit is improved in quality 
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and will hang on the vine much longer. Only perfect bunches should 
be bagged, the rest pulled off. Use one or two pound bags, such as gro- 
cerymen use, slip them over the cluster, fold about the stem carefully and 
fasten with twine, wire or pins. I prefer using pins. 

As to varieties, | prefer Concord first among the black grapes, then 
Moore’s Early, Worden and Cottage. Moore’s Early is very fine, large 
bunch and berry, but the vine is not a very strong grower. Worden 
is larger than Concord in bunch and berry and of better quality, but if 
the vine is not closely pruned will not ripen perfectly. It also cracks in 
rainy weather. Cottage is a good early grape vine, a very strong grower 
and productive. Ives is a good grape, one of the earliest, and seldom 
rots. I believe it will stand neglect better than any other grape. Norton 
is fine, so is Wilder, but the buds of Wilder are not very hardy. Carman, 
one of Munson’s post oak grapes, does well with me. It is not of very 
good quality, but the bunch is very large and the berries set very close 
together. 

Of red grapes, Wyoming is good. It seems to prefer red clay soil. 
On such land it will often have five bunches to a branch. Woodruff 
Red and Lutie are very fine in appearance, but not so good in quality. 
Both are strong growers and hardy. Delaware is the best quality of the 
reds. Brighton is nearly as good. Planted among other varieties, it has a 
very fine bunch, but it must be pruned closely and given good care. Bril- 
liant is not very hardy and in quality not quite as good as Brighton. 
l also have the Jefferson, but it is a very poor grower, not half as strong 
as Delaware. 

Of the white grapes Niagara is pretty hard to beat. Diamond is 
better in quality, has a larger bunch, but is not as productive. Pock- 
lington is not worth planting with me. Elvira is good, but cracks very 
badly in wet weather. Green Mountain is the best of them all in quality ; 
ripens early and is a fairly good grower. 


GRAPE GROWING FOR PROFIT. 


(By Asa Chandler, Randolph, Mo.) 

Grape growing is as old as the history of the human race. Much 
has been written, consequently little is left to be said. Fruit growing 
is both a science and an art. The subject must be constantly rehearsed 
to become familar with it. An intelligent knowledge of any subject is 
necessary to success. 

Especially is this true with grape growing. In every well ordered 
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vineyard the following is necessary: Selection of location, preparation 
of soil, selection of varieties, planting, cultivation, building a trellis, prun- 
ing, spraying, preparation for market and marketing. ‘These details must 
all be worked out at the proper time and in the best possible manner. Take 
the best location possible, high, with a good air circulation and an east- 
ern exposure. Ifa large body of water is adjacent it will be found of ad- 
vantage. The soil should be a rich clay or loam, with no hard pan. 
It must be well drained or underdrained.' The grape will not thrive in 
a wet soil. It is well to plow the land a year previous; also plow the 
land at time of planting. Make furrows eight feet apart, fifteen inches 
deep, fill half full of surface soil, place the plants eight feet apart in the 
row. Every fifth row should be ten feet wide to facilitate driving 
through with wagon. ‘Thus arranged, it will take 650 vines per acre. 

There is an endless variety of grapes. Do not make the mistake 
of having too many. Five or six are sufficient. The “Champion” is 
very thrifty and ripens early in August. It is very poor in quality, but 
always brings good money. “Moore’s Early” is very fine; it needs rich 
soil as it is a poor grower. Some graft it on the “Champion.” The 
“Concord” is well known. It is the most valuable grape in America. It 
is very hardy; it has stood 24 degrees below zero and then yielded three 
tons per acre. The “Worden” will do, if handled right. Cultivation . 
must be thorough and the vines must not be allowed to overbear ; other- 
wise, the fruit will not ripen uniformly. The “Telegraph” is popular 
but does not equal the “Concord.” “Goethe” does well in some localities. 
It must be laid down in winter. Asa rule, white and pink grapes do not 
sell well; as a commercial proposition, they should be avoided. 

The vine will respond to the mandate of cultivation ; it is a necessity. 
Potatoes, peas or beans may be grown between the rows the first year, 
with no harm resulting to the young vine. 

The trellis may be built the second year, but it is not absolutely 
necessary until the third. We use Osage orange posts, placed sixteen 
feet apart, with three strands of No. 12 galvanized wire fastened thereto. 
The top wire should be four and one-half feet from the ground. 

Pruning—This we like to do in the late fall, as no harm results from 
it. The old wood and leaves should be burned, thereby destroying fungus 
spore and lurking insects. We adopt the renewal system. This consists 
of three or four of the strongest canes tied to the trellis in fan shape. 
The horizontal arm system has some advocates, but we found it more 
work and no resulting benefit. Thirty buds to one vine is usually 
enough. Summer pruning must be done sparingly and with judgment. 
I have seen the fruit in some vineyards sunburned by the removal of 
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too much foliage. We think it best not to ripen any fruit the second 
year, thereby allowing the vine to better develop. 

Spraying—We have not found it necessary to do this to any great 
extent. We have not lost more than Io per cent of crop at any time and 
often much less. But if fungus diseases have prevailed, first use copper 
sulphate before the buds swell. For the second application, use Bordeaux, 
being careful to use enough lime to prevent burning of foliage. Make 
the same application ten days later if needed. 

In marketing, we recommend the eight-pound basket. We pack care- 
fully, avoiding decayed or unripe fruit. Our home market is best, being 
so situated that consignment is not necessary. Our crop, too, is well out 
of the way before the northern-or eastern fruit is with us. 

If at any time our market is overburdened, we desire to strongly rec- 
ommend the manufacture of the unfermented grape juice. This is most 
palatable and wholesome. When properly prepared, its healthful nutri- 
tion is not excelled in the whole catalogue of fruits, and for the sick room, 
where fruit is permitted at all, it has first place. 

In comparing the grape with other perishable fruits, we must give 
it the meed of praise. It will thrive under adverse conditions and yield 
acrop. With us, it has had but few insect pests. For nearly six thou- 
sand years it has been a valued fruit for mankind. We are glad to be 
able to say that thousands of tons of native American grapes find a profit- 
able market every year. 


DISCUSSION OF GRAPES. 


G. T. Tippin—The trellis, which Mr. Ferguson has described, is one 
of the best ideas for controlling the rot fungus of grapes. It serves two 
purposes ; by holding the vine high it allows the air to circulate and pre- 
vents the collection of dampness, at the same time it forms a shade and 
protection from too much sun. As a rule, grapes rot less in shade than in 
open sunshine. JI am convinced that the fungus rises from the ground, 
and therefore the position is well taken that approves of raising the 
trellis higher. 

Secretary Goodman—Many people make a failure of the few vines 
about the house because they do not know how to prune. We can not get 
the best results on canes from old wood, but on canes from one-year- 
old wood. Too many times we save a healthy cane from the ground, 
but we should cut it back to two or three buds and get a bearing cane 
for the next year. If you have out two vines it will pay you to remember 
this principle; it will give you more grapes. Every year grow a sprout 
or shoot or cane for the bearing wood for the next year. If no new wood 
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comes where you want it, cut the whole vine to the ground and start over. 
It is better to lose a crop or two in order to get the vines into proper shape. 
No fruit bears better than the grape if it is properly pruned. 

Mr. Dutcher—The new sprout on one-year wood will bear fruit the 
second year. 

Mr. Ierguson—We leave three spurs and get about two good canes. 

Uriah Pontius—The secret of growing grapes successfully in Morgan 
county is to test the matter by experience. This takes time, and I have 
been in the grape business for fifty years ; I have been growing one variety 
which was brought from Holland for fifty years. I use dry, gravelly 
ground, if I have it; if not I make it. I have part of my vineyard on 
gravelly and part on clay soil. I made the hole 18 inches deep, then put in 
rich soil from the valley around the plant, and gravelly on top. On the 
clay ground with no natural gravel I hauled loads of gravel from the creek. 
I put in the black soil, then the gravel. The vines are planted 5 by 10 
feet. I trim out the foilage one way to let the air through. The vines 
are grown on a trellis, made with posts seven feet out of the ground, 
string three wires from bracket nailed on the posts at the heights of 
three, five and seven feet. Cut the vine back to two buds, and after the 
fruiting begins cut back considerably. The vines will meet so as to give 
shade. The grape is not the first fruit for Missouri, but it is profitable 
and a nice recreation. 


NEWS IN THE CHERRY LINE. 


(By M. Butterfield, Farmington, Mo.) 

A study of the cherry in all of its ages, from the seedling up to ma- 
turity, demonstrates that the cherry is one of the first fruit trees to com- 
plete its growth in the summer. I have seen it successfully transplanted 
in mid-August. This is one reason why the cherry does well in the sod 
and around our houses, where the ground gets hard and dry. We find 
it best to transplant young trees, one year from bud being preferable, or 
two years old at the most. They should always be on well drained ground, 
as wet feet mean almost sure death to a cherry. Another important item is 
to never prune a cherry tree after planting it. I do not know of a single 
variety of fruit that is injured more by pruning. 

Varieties, well, I must confess that the list is very short. I have 
tested 40 varieties at Lee’s Summit in the last 25 years and can only rec- 
ommend four for profit. However, I have added some 15 or 20 new 
ones in the last six years on my experimental grounds in Farmington 
and hope to get something good out of the lot. But we fruit men live 
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largely on hope; we watch, wait and then cut down and burn awhile, then 
try again. ' 

The varieties that have proven themselves adapted to this section 
are Early Richmond, Large Montmorency, English Morello and Wragg. 
The Montmorency Ordinaire shows good fruit this year on 4-year-old 
trees. The tree is a beautiful grower and a little more upright than the 
Large Montmorency, the fruit probably averaging a little larger and 
possibly three to five days later ; the fruit stems are a little shorter. These 
varieties are all of the Morello family. The Napoleon Bigareau is prob- 
ably the best of its type; it is especially valuable as a shade and orna- 
mental tree, and bears quite often. I will say that I have spent more 
time and money on the sweet cherries than any other class of the cherry 
family. I do not think there is any fruit we grow quite as good as the 
sweet cherry, like we used to grow in the East, when I was a boy. 

I accidently found a sweet cherry in Franklin county, Missouri, that 
I think nearly fills the bill, and one that seems to be at home in the West. 
It was brought from Virginia some 40 or 50 years ago with some 50 
other seedlings, in a trunk, and planted in the fence corners. In fact, 
in that neighborhood there seem to have been a number of lots of seed- 
lings brought about that time, but in the entire lot there was only the 
one that seemed to have any real merit. It is very large, an excellent 
shipper and a most wonderful bearer. Tree very large, upright, spread- 
ing habit, and in height some 40 to 50 feet, with a very wide spread 
and probably 7 or 8 feet in circumference. I procured about 200 buds 
and succeeded in raising eight or ten trees. This was five years ago this 
June, and the young trees have bloomed for two years, and last year 
set some fine specimens of fruit. I will watch this variety closely and 
see how it will do. Its season of ripening is June I to 5. 

I also have a Morello from Saline county, Missouri, that is very 
promising. It is a large, late, black cherry, more dwarf than the English 
Morello. I also have a number of other varieties that are certainly very 
promising, and should I live a hundred years or so may succeed in getting 
something real good, and if I do I can say that I have had a lot of real 
pleasure, for as the old saying is: There is more pleasure in pursuit than 
in possession. 


DISCUSSION ON CHERRY. 


Mr. Dix—For home use the best cherry is Early Richmond; it never 
fails. 

Mr. Pontius—Which soil is best for the cherry? 

Mr. Tippin—The best is fine clay land. The cherry is one of the 
most profitable fruits, as it requires less attention than any other. It is 
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profitable also in a commercial way. I would plant a cherry orchard 
preferably to any other. It bears more regularly and heavily on good 
strong land than on thin, gravelly soil. But even there it will grow. 
The varieties mentioned are best. 

Mr. Pontius—I have seen the cherry tried on a variety of soils, rocky, 
gravelly, rich and heavy and clay, but the growth is twice as rapid on a 
dark gravel as on any of the others. 

Mr. Barnes—Last winter killed many of the cherry trees in Kansas, 
and a fungus disease affected the leaves so that they dropped early. 

Mr. Gano—I have had moderate success with cherries, and nothing 
gives an equal revenue. Select high, dry, good soil. I believe in cultivation ; 
they need cultivation same as other fruits. We disc harrow until July, 
the same as for peaches. The Early Richmond and Morello sprouts come 
true to name and give better fruit and larger crops than any nursery 
trees. ‘Three or four hundred trees with cherries, as now, selling at 
$2.00 and 2.50 per crate in the Kansas City market, would certainly pay. 
By all means grow some, and the sprouts make the best trees that you 
can plant.. 

Mr. Dutcher—I have an Early Richmond tree which has given 35 
gallons per year for five years. It has had no cultivation except a small 
space around the body for three years, and is growing in blue grass sod. — 
It stands on high, well-drained soil; the soil we made good in grading. 

Mr. Tippin—They succeed well without cultivation, but also with it. 
I have one tree that for seventeen years has had good crops. 

Mr. Goodman—Do not buy Morello type on Mazzard stock, it will 
never pay you. What you want is to have them on Mahaleb or Morello 
root. The Early Richmond roots sprout badly, but on Mahaleb you get 
an early-bearing good tree. They are more hardy on the Morello stock, 
that is, on the Early Richmond or English Morello, not the old common 
Morello root. This Ozark region is a little too far south for profit in 
cherry growing, but on the Missouri river bluffs I had no fruit that paid 
better. With the best of care here, south, they shed their leaves in the 
middle of July and summer-kill. My advice is a limited planting on good 
soil, the highest in the country. 


THE BEST OF OUR PLUMS: EUROPEAN, JAPAN AND 
NATIVE. 
(By J. H. Marion, Rusk, Texas.) 
This subject will not be a long one; because my experience in this 
line is limited to but few varieties. Of European, Lombard is the only 
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one I would plant; it is perfectly hardy, blooms late and is a sure bearer. 
It rots badly but no worse than the Japs. The rest of the Europeans 
are too tender to stand our severe winters, or too shy in fruiting. 

Of the Japan, I would plant Abundance and Burbank. The Gold I 
have never tried, but some of my neighbors bought it and found it to 
be worthless ; however, these proved to be frauds; others who had the true 
Gold Plum pronounced them fine. If I was sure I would get the Gold 
I would surely plant it, for it is of excellent quality. 

The Wild Goose and Forest Rose are the only natives I would plant. 
Wild Goose is a young and prolific bearer and will pay for its cost many 
times over. Forest Rose is smaller than Wild Goose, but of better quality. 

I will say in conclusion, plant plums, and plenty of them, as there is no 
fruit tree that pays better. 


DISCUSSION ON PLUMS. 


Mr. Whitten—I am confident that plums could be grown more than 
they are and to advantage. . 

Mr. Goodman—At the Experiment Station they have a number of 
plum trees and we would like to hear of the experiments as to varieties. 

Pres. Whitten—The Gold is fine and preserves well; the Green Gage 
doesn’t beat it, but it ripens through the hot weather, and the house-keeper 
doesen’t enjoy that part. Of the native kinds the Wayland has merit 
of ripening late in the fall, so that it can be preserved in cool weather. 
We market these locally and the people want more than we can supply. 
Succession is a good thing, as we always find some wanting them. The 
Wolf gives excellent satisfaction; Quaker is not long-lived nor vigorous. 


It is, however, a fine desert plum, as good as any European variety, and its 
appearance makes it a good seller. 

Forest Garden and Wild Goose are strong growers. Among the 
Japan varieties we find a great confusion of names. The Abundance 
and Ogon for instance are not the same, but are often sold as the same. 
The Ogon is grown as three or four varieties. The true Ogon is a large 
yellow sort, with a distinct point, beautiful in appearance and of good 
eating quality. Chabot is a good one. These two rot the least. Bur- 
bank rots badly, but I do not advise discarding it. It suffers in our soils 
and is as tender as a peach. It does not fruit often and needs careful 
spraying. We have tried over 200 varieties, and these are the good ones. 

Mr. Gano—No other brings as much pleasure and revenue as the 
Blue Damson. Have improved Shropshire also. 

J. G. Briggs—Some plums do not fertilize well; if they are in long 
rows especially they do not. 
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Mr. Whitten—Plums should be planted one rod apart each way. 

Mr. Tippin—How about Robinson ? 

Pres. Whitten—It is the best pollinator we have for the Wild Goose, 
but is not of high quality, although it is a big producer. 

Mr. Tippin—The Newman is pretty good in quality and a good 
bearer. 

Mr. Gano—I can furnish buds of the Damson. It has proved valu- 
able and bears prolificly. We plant peach seeds and bud the plums on 
these. We get the very best trees on peach roots. We also have some 
on plum stock, but the plum propagates as readily on peach as peach does 
on itself. It is best to bud in August. The Shropshire is not a profitable 
bearer. 

Mr. Tippin—At Mt. Grove the Shropshire Damson has proven to be 
the only profitable variety. 

Prof. Whitten—At the Station we have tried all kinds of roots, and 
find that the root makes a difference in the productiveness. The Shrop- 
shire on Marianna stock bears heavily, also on peach stock, which makes 
a quick growth and so produces better. On slow growing stock the 
Shropshire is not of much account and is more susceptible to rot. It must 
be on a root that makes a quick growth big enough for it. We find that 
the hardiest trees are least affected with rot. 

We are now testing the self-fertilizing and non-fertilizing varieties. 
As an average not one-third are capable of perfect fertilization, so it is 
safer to plant a mixture of varieties and avoid unfavorable conditions. 
So I am an advocate of planting two or three varieties in a block, as the 
cross fertilized gives less rot. This is because the self-fertile ones are 
always weak, and subject to rot under bad conditions. The rot spreads 
easily to the healthy fruit also. So we may diminish the rot by planting 
varieties together. Even the self-fertile ones do better under all condi- 
tions if other pollen is near. 

Mr. Pontius—Budding is successful in June, in July or August. But 
grafting must be done in the spring. Which is meant? 

Mr. Gano—Budding is the best, as it holds the plant in dormant 
condition. 

Mr. Weber—Are Abundance and Ogon identical ? 

Prof. Whitten—No, they- are not, but one is sold for the other. 
Yellow Japan proves to be identical with Abundance, which is also called 
3otan. The varieties of Japanese plums are so mixed that we do not 
get what we order. The Wickson is weak and does not produce well. 
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HARDY PEACHES AFTER THE COLD WEATHER. 


(By John Brereton, Springfield, Mo.) 

The following paper addressed to the Society was read by Secretary 
Goodman : 

Business having called me south for a few months, I am denied the 
privilege of greeting you at the spring meeting. Down here in Arkansas 
and Louisiana every old peach tree is loaded. Little attention is paid to 
fruit and vegetables, although soil and climate are well adapted to their 
production. At every saw mill town there are car loads of old tin cans, 
telling of things shipped from far away, but no fresh fruit except what 
grows wild. But you want me to tell the story of “Hardy Peaches in the 
Ozarks,” so I shall try to confine myself to the text. 

It is not easy to write with authority while a thousand miles away 
from the facts. A thorough examination, made during March and April, 
convinces me that no method of protection equals selection of hardy varie- 
ties. Nearly all Elbertas and many other kinds were killed early in the 
winter, while varieties of which I had kept a record were loaded with 
live buds. After that fateful night of February 13, when the mercury 
went to 22 degrees below zero, we feared all were dead. But we could 
but hope, and watch and wait until— 


Lo, the winter was past, 

The snow was over and gone; 

The flowers appeared on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds was come, 

And the voice of the turtle dove was heard in the land. 


Then peach trees began to show the stuff they were made of. Every 
bud was dead on the more tender kinds, while many hardy trees showed 
a tinge of color; several almost enough, and a few were loaded with 
bloom. Most of these trees are in city gardens, but are not specially 
protected; some are on the north side of buildings, some stand in the 
open, while others are located on the south side in the blazing sun. 
Many trees that occupy similar positions are bloomless and fruitless year 
after year, while these trees seldom fail to bear a partial crop. Some 
varieties growing in the open field prove equally hardy, and have yielded 
crops for many years. This is a testing time; few have stood the ordeal, 
but the fact that some trees which have borne still continue to bear is 
proof that by selection we may yet hope to produce a family of luscious 
peaches, yielding fruit every year from June to October. 
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All efforts at protecting fruit trees by covering, whitewashing and 
smudges is laborious, uncertain and sure to be neglected by the average 
grower, while a hardy tree takes care of itself. Other things, as corn, 
tobacco and cowpeas, once thought to be tender, are now grown in the 
far North. Jowa and Minnesota have found fruits that flourish in their 
climate. There are varieties of cotton that do best on river bottoms, 
but fail on sand hills; others doing well on high land are worthless on 
black muck. Very few strawberries succeed outside their place of origin. 
We try hundreds of new fruits reported to be phenomenal elsewhere, 
only to find them worthless in our soil. The wise plan is to test and retain 
only such as do well in your locality. 

This is my plea for peaches; propagate and plant only such as bear 
fine fruit every year in your neighbor’s orchard. A peach reported to 
stand 40 degrees below zero in Iowa might not live through 10 degrees 
below in South Missouri, and even if it did, it might be so poor in size 
and quality that we would not plant it. Many of our northern friends 
think it a great thing to grow a peach as big as a plum. We are am- 
bitious to raise them bigger and better than oranges. 

Some of the much advertised hardy seedlings are worthless for 
market—poor, green, tasteless things, all pit and no flavor. fetter than 
none you say. Yes, but the best are none too good for Missourians, and 
we must never abandon the search until we find early, medium and late 
varieties, of largest size, in all colors and of best quality. 


HOW TO SAVE PEACHES. FROM THEIR ENEMIES. 


(By Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo.) 

By years experimenting I find wrapping peach trees to save buds 
from being winter-killed unprofitable. 

I have been successful in saving my peach trees from being injured 
by their enemies by the following treatment: Before planting, examine 
trees carefully ; if.there is any defect, discard or wash roots in a strong 
tobacco mixture. The first year after planting I wrap trees with a good 
quality of paper, such as farm journals; let paper extend about two inches 
in the ground and ten inches above; use strings that will give as the tree 
grows. Leave on until the following spring; then take wrapping off, dig 
dirt from around the trees down to the roots (I use a hoe four inches 
wide), rub trees clean with a coarse rag; cut out any borers. 

If there are woolly aphis, scrape clean, then wash with a wash made 
as follows: I put into 8 gallons of water as much soda as it will dissolve ; 
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then add 1 gallon of home-made soft soap and a gallon of tobacco juice. 
Next slake lime as for washing trees or fencing; then mix ingredients 
together. Wash the trees from’the roots to the lower limbs. For young 
trees, size of hoe handle, I use the wash thin; put on trees about one- 
tenth of an inch; on old trees, loose or rough bark should be scraped off 
and wash made thick, so it can be put on about the sixth of an inch. Ii 
a little salt is added, the wash will stay on longer. I use salt on old trees 
only. The past five years I have planted 1,500 peach trees, mostly on 
new cleared timber land (the peach tree borers are much worse on new 
land than on old ground) ; nearly all made a good, healthy growth; but 
eight failed to grow; five killed with string being tied too tight to hold 
paper on. These five trees, when I found them, were twice as large 
above the string, which killed them, as below. This proves that the sap 
goes up in the inner sap wood and down in outside sap wood between 
the wood and bark, and thus causes an abnormal growth. Six were 
troken down by wind and cultivating. I will pay one dollar for every 
borer that can be found in 1,476 trees. 

To save peach trees from winter-killing is to have the wood to ripen 
early, cultivate early and quit about the last of July, and cut the weeds. 
The varieties I planted are: Elberta, Salway, Champion, Crosby, Moun- 
tain Rose, Family Favorite, Carmen, Crawford, Piquet’s Late, Sneed 
and Capt. Ede. None stood the past cold winter. Peach-growing in 
Vernon county is discouraging; few trees are planted, but if we don’t 
plant we can’t expect to harvest. 


PEACH PROBLEMS FOR 190s. 


(By Dr. Paul Evans, Fruit Station, Mt. Grove, Mo.) 

If the peach growers of .Missouri, especially those of the southern 
part of the State, were insured of a crop every year, and that there would 
be a fair market for their product, with reasonable transportation facili- 
ties, the gold diggers of the West would shut up shop and come to the 
Ozarks to grow peaches. I suppose there is no country where such fine 
fruit can be produced at so small a cost, barring the above. It behooves 
us then, as experimenters, to find, if possible, some means by which these 
difficulties may be overcome; either find some variety that can withstand 
the expansion and contraction that takes place in a thermometer in 
Missouri’s climate, or some method of treating varieties now in use so 
that the buds will not be injured by the extremes of heat and cold. 

A vast amount of work is now being done at the Mt. Grove Station 
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along this line, but at present we can only report little more than progress. 
As a comparative test we have now something over three hundred varie- 
ties of peaches—a great many chance seedlings that have been picked up 
from time to time and are being comparatively grown to a fruiting age, 
as well as seedlings that have been produced by crossing. This work 
requires a great amount of time and patience. In the first place, a variety 
proven to be hardy this year may not be so next, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to carry this test through a term of years in order to get definite 
results. The Elberta is usually considered tender in the bud, but this 
‘year the Elberta has proven itself to be more hardy than some of our 
skin and bone seedlings. It is not only the degree of cold, but the con- 
dition of the bud and the tree when exposed. If we could know before 
the beginning of the growing season just what the season would be, how 
much rain, when the cold weather would come and how much summer 
weather we are to have in winter time, we could come nearer producing 
a crop every year. There certainly must be then some relation between 
the conditions under which the buds were formed and the degree of 
temperature that they will withstand. This being the case, would it 
not be possible to bring about these conditions, to some extent at least, by 
methods of pruning, cultivating, etc.? We know that if the fruit buds 
are formed under conditions favorable to rapid growth, that is, if there 
is a good growing season with good cultivation until late in the fall, the 
fruit-bearing wood will be tender and succulent, the buds will be large 
and appear to be well developed, but will not be sufficiently matured by 
the time severe weather comes. On the other hand, if the season has 
been unusually dry, with no cultivation or pruning, the buds will not have 
sufficient vitality to withstand severe winter. The object then in caring 
for the orchard should be to give it sufficient cultivation to induce a 
strong, healthy growth, so that the buds will have sufficient vitality, 
but stop this growth in time to allow it to thoroughly mature before cold 
weather. 

We are at present conducting some experiments at the Station in 
summer pruning, with a view of regulating bud development. Elberta 
that were severely pruned at intervals from the 15th of July until the 15th 
of August of last year show at present some fruit, while in our variety 
orchard, which was pruned in the ordinary manner (spring pruning), 
containing a great number of varieties, there is not a peach. In this experi- 
ment it was our aim to give the trees good cultivation early in the season, 
thereby inducing a strong, vigorous growth; then to insure the maturing 
of this wood different degrees of pruning was practiced. The best results 
were secured last year from those in which the main leader was cut out 
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entirely, leaving only enough of the new growth to include lateral 
branches enough to insure sufficient bearing wood. Where this pruning 
was done earlier than this a new growth of wood started, in which case, 
of course, it was detrimental. The proper time for doing this pruning 
will depend more or less on the season, and it might be possible that in 
seasons when there is plenty of rain in the fall it might prove to be 
detrimental at any time, as it would be more or less likely to induce a 
second growth. No fixed rule can be established for summer pruning 
any more than for the amount of cultivation. They should each be gov- 
erned by the condition of the season. 

Methods have changed very materially since peaches were first 
planted in this section commercially. At first peach orchards, both young 
and old, were cultivated like corn, the soil never allowed to settle until at 
least midsummer. Now a bearing orchard is rarely cultivated after the 
first of June, and some of our most extensive growers advocate seeding 
to clover after the orchard comes into bearing. At first a great many 
varieties were planted that have, on coming into bearing, proved them- 
selves worthless, not adopted to our conditions, and have been either 
destroyed and more profitable varieties planted, or in some cases the 
grower has become discouraged on this account and has abandoned his 
orchard entirely. This, together with the fact that the general appear- 
ance is not kept up by continuous cultivation, is responsible for the state- 
ment sometimes made that peach growing in the Ozarks is a failure. 
It is a fact, however, that the commercial growers of this section are 
going right along extending their plantings each year with varieties that 
have been tested in this locality. While at times it may seem discourag- 
ing, yet on the whole I do not think the conservative commercial growers 
have lost money, and firmly believe that reward will come to those who 
wait. 

DISCUSSION ON PEACHES. 


Mr. Goodman—There are so many problems in the peach business 
that we hardly know which to take up first. One question is, what is it 
best to do with the tree injured by the severe winter? Some have not 
recovered at all, some were not injured and others but slightly. In some 
locations proper air and soil drainage caused the trees to go into winter in 
good condition. We are settled on the fact that the high points are best 
for peaches. Then, too, on a good deep subsoil they will not injure so 
easily. We get a difference of condition according to the different loca- 
tions. In a planting on a bluff which drops abruptly to the river we lost 
no trees, and they are now making a fine growth. On a flat table-land, 
300 feet higher, but with no slopes or ravines leading off, the trees were 
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badly injured, and the growth is not good since the pruning. A third 
planting was in a dry valley, and the trees were not so badly injured 
because the soil is richer, so that the trees went into winter quarters in 
better condition. In all very favorable locations 20 degrees may not hurt 
the crop. I am satisfied that peaches may lose in hardiness by continual 
propagation year after year, if continued too long. Even if the buds are 
from seedlings that are hardy, the tree may lose in vitality, and so in 
hardiness and individuality by long continued propagation. We ought 
to recognize this with new varieties. How far the point can be carried 
we do not know, but it needs to be considered. If peach trees are hurt by 
the winter it is certain that they need to cut back. Failures have oc- 
curred in this line because the directions have been misunderstood and 
not closely followed. Many who trimmed back severely in the spring 
find trees are making a big growth and large tufts of bunches of shoots 
start from the cut end, but only in exceptional cases will it pay to thin 
this out, for the peach generally thins itself sufficiently. The trees are not 
one-quarter through growing this season yet and some will be smothered 
out, and some one will take the lead and grow five or seven feet and will 
set fruit buds for next year. Some growers have written that the trees 
did not start, but since then they have begun to grow and will keep it up. 
No one need be frightened, for most of the trees will make a fair growth 
from now on to fall. We had the same experience after the cold time a 
few years ago, and those cut back properly made a fine growth. This 
is the best way to get a renewal. It is all right to thin out some now 
and get ready to have a crop next year. Take off some of the top 
now to make the tree even and give the young shoots a chance. 

A. H. Gilkeson—I think I made a mistake by not cutting back 
severely. 

Mr. Goodman—You will have beautiful trees in your orchard; they 
are pruned all right. 

Mr. Pontius—One time in Kansas I cut back half of the injured 
wood on part of the orchard, and the rest I cut into the healthy wood; 
these did not grow as much, but they did not winter-kill, while the other, 
which cut early, killed back from one to three feet. 

Mr. Tippin—I know of seedlings that have a fair crop this year, 
which has been a hard one. The Salway is a seedling and has been long 
propagated, and yet is very hardy. The Champion also is hardy at 11 
degrees, but 22 was too much for it. Elberta was killed at six and eight 
below zero. I believe we can have hardy trees. The budding of peaches 
seems to weaken the vitality. Will the budded tree be as hardy as the 
seedling? A seedling that will come true to seed is more hardy than 
a budded variety. 
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Mr. Ferguson—A seedling orchard which was dehorned did not grow 
well. If we let the sprouts grow after dehorning, we get a thicket of 
long tender canes. I thinned these out when they were ful! of peaches, 
which had never colored. ‘This gave the side branches a chance, and 
they have peaches on lower down. The little limbs die for want of sun 
and air. In a young orchard we thinned lightly, and took out the stragely 
branches, and this year we have nice trees, four times as large as though 
they had been cut back severely. 

Prof. Whitten—If we take a seedling and put a bud on to it the bud 
will be stouter than the seedling. It is like girdling, by which the food 
intended to be distributed over the whole plant was dammed up and 
made the twig grow stronger. The bud is akin to the twig, the process 
of budding checks the flow of sap, and the tissues are formed and lap so 
that the food cannot pass as freely, consequently the bud gets more food; 
this is true the second year also. In grafting the same principle is in- 
volved, when you graft upon stems double the diameter of the root; this 
constricts the tree and keeps the food up where it is used by the scion. 

Mr. Tippin—An experiment should be made by planting seedlings 
and budding some to see which stands the cold the best. 

Dr. Whitten—I believe in our experiments we have not found any 
difference worth mentioning between the original seedling and the budded 
tree. We have several sets of such. We got some buds from Georgia 
from the original Elberta tree, and some from Texas, Ontario and Mis- 
souri, which were a number of generations removed from the original, 
and yet planted side by side we can see no difference in them as to hardi- 
ness. 

Mr. Goodman—Budding for years on mixed seedlings will show the 
weakness of the tree by budding, if budded on very weak and unhealthy 
seedlings, for instance. 


Invitation to the banquet. 

Versailles, Mo., June 14, 1905. 
L. A. Goodman, Secretary, Versailles, Mo.: 

It is my great pleasure to extend through and by you a cordial in- 
vitation to all the members of the State Horticultural Society attending 
this convention to assemble at the City Hotel, 9 p. m. this evening, and 
partake of whole sections of a banquet, prepared for and in honor of 
our guests and the occasion. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ep. H. Woops, 
For the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 8 P. M. 


Music—Solo, Miss Ross Whitten. 


THE HOME GARDEN. 


(By Bessie Ruder, Afton, Mo.) 

Every farmer ought to set aside from a quarter to a half acre of 
land for a home garden. The vegetable garden is a very important part 
of any farm home, for it will yield a supply of nutritious food at a small 
cost. If possible, a southeastern slope will be better for the garden than 
any other, and where there is opportunity, select this spot as near the 
kitchen as possible, as the houswife is the one who will gather the vege- 
tables nine times in ten, so she will not be compelled to take more steps 
than necessary. If you have a well-kept garden filled with vegetables of 
all kinds there will never be an occasion for you to complain of your bill 
of fare being the same day by day. 

So many farmers neglect having a home garden, wherein they neg- 
lect an important duty, as it is as interesting as it is good for the health 
to raise vegetables of all kinds. 

Seeds can be furnished you by any reliable firm at so small a cost 
that a home garden may be within the means of any farmer. Directions 
how and when to plant these seeds are found on every package, which 
makes gardening simple enough to any one. 

Have the land well fertilized, and begin to cultivate as early as pos- 
sible in the spring. As soon as the ground can be well worked, put in your 
seeds, and the seeds of such vegetables as early cabbage, lettuce, beets 
and early tomatoes may be sown in hot-beds early in the season, so plants 
will be ready to put out as soon as the weather permits. 

The asparagus bed should not be forgotten. Many farmers do not 
have asparagus, because they think it is troublesome, but if a bed is well 
planted in the beginning it lasts many years without ever having to put. 
in new roots. 

Always plant your vegetables in rows the length of your garden. 
You will find it much easier to cultivate than by having each variety in: 
a separate little patch, as so many farmers insist upon having. Vege- 
tables can be had all the year around if you manage your garden properly.. 
And later in the season the late vegetables, such as late cabbage, late 
potatoes, etc., can be planted in the same place where the early vegetables 
were growing, as radishes, lettuce, early peas and beans. You can have 
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your squashes and pumpkins planted among the corn hills, so there will 
be no necessity of having two separate pieces of ground for corn and 
squashes. 

Vegetables, such as late cabbage, turnips, beets, carrots and parsnips, 
can be had as fresh through the winter season as in the summer months 
by having them pitted in the ground. Or, better still, to avoid digging 
in the frozen ground, these vegetables may be kept fresh by packing 
them in boxes of-sand and storing away in the cellar. Greens, such as 
parsley, leeks, etc., can be taken from your garden in late autumn and 
planted in boxes filled with the garden soil, and, if placed by a window 
in the cellar, will yield a sufficient amount for daily use, as fresh as if 
just gathered from the garden in summer time. 

I should advise planting herbs in the home garden. One or two 
bushes of thyme, sage and sweet marjoram will always be found useful 
for flavoring purposes. 

Some may object to having small fruits as part of the home garden, 
but I should have them; if not among the vegetables, a small portion to 
one side of the garden may be reserved for several plants each as rasp- 
berries, blackberries and strawberries. They will not need a great deal 
of labor, and the fruit they yield surely ought to repay, at dessert time, 
any farmer for his small amount of labor and attention given them. 

If your garden happens to be surrounded by a fence, put up to keep 
out the chickens from destroying your vegetables, and if the fence is 
not as ornamental as useful, it can be made beautiful by. simply planting 
vines to cover the rude places. Ornamental gourds will be found curious 
and interesting in their growth, and when planted so as to overrun the 
fence they hardly need any further attention. A hop vine here and there 
will do no harm. Morning glories and ivies will also add to the beauty of 
your garden, and will afford a much prettier background than an old 
prominent board or picket fence. 

There is not much more to say about a home garden, besides having 
it well filled with all kinds of wholesome vegetables and keeping it well 
weeded and cultivated. We all have seen enough specimens of the 
slovenly type, where vegetables and weeds formed a confused jumble, not 
to want such a garden ourselves. : 

The point is, if you want a vegetable garden, as every one having 
the opportunity should want, why not have a good and a well-kept one; 
because in vegetables we find nourishment, and a good garden saves 
money, because it gives us those things which are necessary to our well 
being at first cost. 


Music—Duet, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. M. L. Joachimi. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING. 
(By Lizzie Rubart, Columbia, Mo.) 

The word gardening has at different times in different countries 
had a variety of meanings. It has been made to cover the growing of 
almost everything in the vegetable world. At the present time, in a 
general way, it may be applied in the same sense, but is classified for 
horticultural purposes, according to the products grown into four gen- 
eral divisions: (1) fruit gardening, (2) kitchen or vegetable gardening, 
(3) flower gardening, (4) landscape gardening. 

Fruit gardening is more commonly called fruit-growing or pomology, 
and is divided into orchard or tree fruits, vine fruits and small fruits. 

Kitchen gardening or vegetable gardening includes the growing of 
all products for table use, aside from those included in pomology. 

Flower gardening is the growing of ornamentals valued for their 
bloom and foliage. 

Landscape or ornamental gardening is the arranging and growing 
of plants for artistic effects, and may include any or all classes of plants. 

Fruit and kitchen gardening are practiced mainly for the purpose of 
pleasing the appetite and supplying the physical wants. 

Flower and landscape gardening are practiced mainly for the purpose 
of pleasing the eye and developing the aesthetic tastes. Both are essential 
and both so interblend that no dividing line can be drawn between the 
useful and the ornamental. The hand of the artist may arrange the fruit or 
vegetable garden, making it equally beautiful with the flower or landscape 
garden. There is nothing in plant life intrinsically more beautiful than 
our fruit trees, grape vines, bush fruits and brambles, and nothing can be 
made to please the aesthetic tastes more when rightly arranged. Begin- 
ning with the pink and white blossoms and unfolding leaves of spring, 
followed by the succession of ripening fruits, the greens, yellows, russets 
and reds of the apple and pear, the varied hues of the plums and cherries, 
the shining currants, red and white, like strings of gems, suspended in 
the leafy green, and the clusters of many colored grapes, hanging in the 
graceful vines and foliage. And in our vegetables the plumey sprays of 
asparagus and the fern-like leaves of the carrot may be so arranged that 
they will rival in beauty expensive hot house ferns, and to the true lover 
of nature are no less attractive because they also supply a useful product. 
The rich green leaves of the sweet potato vine are equally or more beauti- 
ful than the Madaria vine. The broad succulent leaves of the rhubarb 
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may be so placed that they will rival many expensive aquatics. The 
tomato and pepper with their brilliant fruit may equal in beauty the scarlet 
tulip and poppy. But the most beautiful trees, shrubs and flowers may be 
so arranged that they will be less attractive than the ordinary orchard or 
kitchen garden. It is difficult for a lover of nature to find a plant that 
will be ugly under all conditions. Our most despised weeds may lend 
a charm to the landscape if rightly placed. A weed is a plant out of 
place, and it may be a rose bush, an oak tree or a corn plant as much as 
a rag weed, a nightshade or a Canada thistle. The wild rose, a much- 
admired and cherished plant, in flower and landscape gardens, pleasing 
the eye with its brilliant tints and filling the air with its fragrant odor, 
is an annoying weed in a Kansas wheat field, filling the hands of the 
workman, who handle the sheaves, with thorns. The big yellow sun 
flower in an ornamental garden suggests sunshine and good cheer, but in 
a Kansas cornfield suggests hard work and annoyance. The poppy, with 
its scarlet hues, which artists have from ancient times to the present day 
worked in vain to reproduce, is in the fields of Europe a harmful weed. 

In managing a school garden, not only the care and production of 
plants should be taught, but the uses and proper arrangement of plants. 
The plants grown and the methods used will have to vary as much as the 
conditions under which the school is placed. The schoolhouse is 
found under all conditions in our broad country—shaken by the bleak 
winds and covered with the deep snows of the far north; scorched in 
the blazing sun of the far south; soaked in the frequent rains and dense 
fogs of the coast; swept by the dry winds of a rainless region; on the 
crowded city street; in the deep forest; in the town under the favorable 
conditions of plenty of space and close proximity not only to the woods, 
but to the libraries, and under favorable conditions in the country in 
close proximity to the woods and to the cultivated fields, orchards and 
vineyards. 

The schoolhouse on the crowded city street, with the rays of the 
scorching sun reflected from the paved walk and the small space of hardly 
packed ground used as an exercise ground, can never become a favorable 
place for the teaching of school gardening. But with the teacher who 
possesses the knowledge and has the welfare of her pupils at heart much 
may be done to cultivate the love of plants and awaken a desire for fur- 
ther knowledge along that line. As many trees should be planted as the 
space will admit without crowding or interfering with the needed sunlight 
and exercise ground. Vines may be planted to run up the outside of the 
building, and near the walls where they may be protected from the feet 
of playing children ferns, violets and other shade-loving plants may be 
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grown at the north side of the building, and poppies, cacti and nasturtiums 
and other sun-loving plants may be grown at the south side of the build- 
ing. Hanging baskets and fern balls may add a charm to the rooms, and 
window boxes with sand and soil may be used to grow a variety of plants 
both ornamental and useful. Miniature vegetable gardens as well as 
flower gardens may be grown and radishes, lettuce, onions, asparagus, 
peas, beans, beets, carrots, parsley, rhubarb, red dutch cabbage, nearly 
all garden vegetables, and strawberries may be so arranged that they will 
not only be a daily source of useful information to the pupils but an orna- 
ment to the school room. 

The seedhouse and greenhouse may be patronized, but if the pupils 
can be induced to bring seeds and slips, so much the better. A good 
supply of nursérymen’s catalogues, placed where pupils may have free 
access to them, will not only supply much needed information, but do 
much to arouse the interest of pupils in any school. But especially in 
the city schools where the lack of plants are felt, the descriptions and 
pictures serve as useful substitutes. If agricultural and horticultural 
books, experiment station and U. S. bulletins and year books are placed 
where pupils may refer to them both in and out of school hours they will 
prove a source of much useful knowledge. 

Compared with the school on the crowded city street, perhaps the 
one on the dry, bare, windswept prairie stands second in unfavorable con- 
ditions for school gardening. The same methods inside the school room 
may be used for both. If sufficient water for irrigation can be secured 
a great variety of plants and trees may be made to grow out doors. If 
water is scarce the plants found growing in that vicinity may be planted 
near the schoolhouse. The sage brush and cacti prove valuable in the 
absence of other plant life. 

But the teacher in town or country, who has at hand plenty of space, 
favorable conditions of soil and moisture, and is in close proximity to the 
woods, has a boundless opportunity for the development of school garden- 
ing in the best sense. Any plant that thrives in that soil and climate may 
be grown. But some of the most pleasant features connected with school 
gardening are trips to the woods, where plants may be observed growing 
in their natural state. It is a universal trait of childhood to love the 
woods. The biographies of poets, scientists, philosophers, men great in 
almost every walk of life, relate instances where they have fled from: 
the bare school room and dry books for a few brief hours of freedom and 
communion with nature, though they knew the inevitable consequences— 
the severe words, the blows from rod or ferrule awaited them from the 
monarch of the school room. Happily those dark days are vanishing un- 
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der the light of higher education, and the teacher has learned that what 
is most disagreeable to the mind is not best for it any more than what is 
most disagreeable to the body is best for it. Obedience is not necessarily 
a virtue and the child who is constantly subject to the will of another and 
has no opportunity to carry out its own desires is destined to grow up 
a weekling, to pursue the course of least resistance, be unfitted for the 
best duties of citizenship and be unable to stand by the right or resist 
the wrong against opposition. The child should be guided but not sub- 
dued. Independence and individuality should be encouraged, and no place 
offers the opportunity for the proper development of these traits better 
than the school garden. Wherever space will admit the child should be 
given a plot of ground of its own, aside from that under the teacher’s 
direction and at some distance from it, where it may grow whatever it 
pleases outside of school hours or during play time. If it loves a bed 
of violets let it have the violets; if it prefers a bed of onions let it have 
the onions; if it wants scarlet geraniums it should not be forced to grow 
white primroses ; if it wishes a mixture of violets, onions, corn, geraniums 
and pumpkins, let it have it. The play of its childish fancy and the liberty 
enjoyed will do it good. It will profit by its failures as much as by its 
successes. It would be said by many, perhaps the majority of people, 
that such a mixture would be a burlesque on gardening. It would be 
no more so than the first pictures of the artist is a burlesque on art or 
the wooden horse or the broom stick with a bridle on it is a burlesque 
on horsemanship. The mind of the child must develop gradually and the 
more independently it can develop in the right direction the better. 
Though but a few trees may be planted about the school ground too 
much importance can not be placed on the proper care, uses and preserva- 
tion of trees, for upon the trees of the earth all other vegetation must de- 
pend for a successful existence, and without trees man himself could 
not exist. Compare the prosperous, densely populated countries of his- 
tory, with their present condition, after the forests have been removed. 
The scanty population that remains is eking out a miserable existence. 
Many years ago a few wiser heads foresaw the same results if the de- 
struction of the American forests were continued, and began with tongue 
and pen to avert the calamity. One of the first writers in America to 
wield his pen in behalf of the protection of forests was William Cullen 
Bryant, the father of American literature, or the poet of the trees, as he 
has been appropriately styled. He grew up where trees were his earliest 
companions, and with the nature of a true poet learned to love them more 
and more, to see and appreciate their. beauty and feel their uplifting in- 
fluence. Many useful suggestions and ennobling thoughts relating to 
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forests and trees are found in literature expressed in his pleasing words. 
But his greatest literary production—greatest, because of the good it has 
done and will do humanity, is “The Planting of the Apple Tree.” The 
memorizing of this poem by thousands, not only in our own land but 
across the waters, and the repetition of it in school rooms and at literary 
societies and during the ceremony of planting an apple tree on Arbor Day 
has resulted and will result in the planting of thousands of apple trees to 
scatter their blessings far and wide to humanity. The gloomy words of 
“Thanatopsis,’ which made Bryant famous, the product of an immature 
mind and feeble health, will sink into oblivion while his later poem, “The 
Planting of the Apple Tree,” the product of a more mature and cheerful 
mind, will ring on down the ages, bringing good to those who hear it. But 
perhaps the one to whom most honor is due for the planting of forests 
is J. Sterling Morton, who in 1872 originated Arbor Day. It has not only 
resulted in changing Nebraska from a treeless state to a well-timbered 
one, but its results are now felt in every state in the Union. When in 
1884 it was voted a legal holiday in the public schools in every state in the 
Union it reached the point from which all great reforms must start. 
When the government passed the timber claims laws it had a worthy 
object in view. That the law resulted in good cannot be denied, but the 
results fell far short of the expectation of those who designed or passed 
the law. The fault lay in the lack of appreciation and the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the people. Had they been taught in childhood 
the observance of Arbor Day, they would have been prepared to make the 
best of the advantages the law offered to them and to future generations. 
There is something wrong in the education that leads people to travel 
thousands of miles and face hardships to gaze with awe and reverence at 
the pyramids and the ugly face of the Sphinx of Egypt. What do they 
represent? Only the miseries of toiling, tortured, bleeding armies of 
wretched subjects, guided by the lash of cruel masters, directed by 
tyrannical monarchs, building a place wherein their own dead bodies 
might be, as they imagined in their ignorance, preserved forever. There 
is something very wrong in the system of education that encourages the 
spending of millions to visit these places and the tombs of monarchs 
and warriors noted in history, and yet, without a protest, sees our giant 
trees of the Pacific coast laid low by the woodman’s ax to furnish an 
inferior grade of lumber. Our Indian predecessors looked at them with 
too much awe, reverence and admiration to harm them, but we, as a 
nation, have stood indifferently and witnessed their partial destruction. 
Nature’s oldest living beings upon earth!—monuments of ages past in 
living green, built by Nature’s mighty forces, by the cheerful sunshine, 
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the sparkling waters, the pure air and the soils of earth. The home for 
singing birds and graceful squirrels, a shelter for the bounding deer, 
a cool refreshing shade for man and beast, the protection and life of 
weaker plants and the safeguard for the valleys below. Do not these 
towering trees on the majestic mountains, with the clear blue sky above 
suggesting the power, the goodness, the wisdom of Nature, form a more 
pleasing and inspiring picture to hang on memory’s wall than the 
crumbling pyramids of lifeless stone, suggesting the tyranny and ignor- 
ance of monarchs and the misery and death of subjects? There is nothing 
that will eradicate these false ideas, dispel the lingering shades of a past 
barbarity by the sunshine of a higher civilization, but a change in our 
educational system, devoting more time to the planting and care of trees 
and other plants, teaching the proper uses and appreciation of them 
and of all nature—teach the mind to dwell upon life and happiness 
rather than death and misery, to reverence the living mind more than the 
dead body. 

It was learned years ago that it was a hopeless task to try to stamp 
out the evils of intemperance by pleading with the drunkard; that the 
temperance societies, pulpit and prayer meeting made, as a rule, only a 
temporary impression, and that in the great army of drunkards the per- 
manent reforms stood only as isolated cases. And as the drunkards died 
off the ranks were filled by their descendants, polluting politics, wrecking 
homes, filling poorhouses, jails and penitentiaries, insane and idiot asylums 
and placing the burden of their support upon the better classes. Sense 
and reason pointed to the school room as the point from which reforma- 
tion should start; that the child, with its unformed habits and plastic 
mind, might be so trained as to be prevented from cultivating the per- 
nicious habit and taught to resist inherited tendencies. The W. C. T. U., 
with its band of workers, did a noble work when, by their influence, 
they caused physiology and hygiene, with special ‘reference to the 
evil effects of alcoholic stimulants, to be placed in our public school 
curriculum. The highly colored lithograph, showing the diseased, 
inflamed condition of the drunkard’s stomach, filling the mind with 
fear and disgust, is as familiar to the pupil of today as the lithograph 
showing the circulation of the blood in the body. The evils of 
intemperance are taught, the consequences shown, and good results 
have followed. May the names of Francis Willard and her co-workers 
go down in history as benefactors to humanity. But the only complete 
and permanent remedy lies in the hands of the agriculturist and horti- 
culturist. Science has proven that a perfectly nourished body never 
craves but repels a stimulant, and that the unnatural craving for stimu- 
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lants is but the result of starvation in the individual or his ancestry— 
starvation from lack of quantity or quality of food or from the inability 
to digest it. But by many people it will be said that the normal body 
may be trained to crave a stimulant, that the habit may be acquired 
though the individual have the best of food. Under those conditions the 
body repels the stimulant at first. It must be taken again and again 
before it can be endured. This repeated forcing of the system to accept 
what it repels impairs the digestion, and the body fails to appropriate the 
necessary nourishment from the food taken and becomes imperfectiy 
nourished and finally yields to the will, accepting a stimulant instead of a 
complete nourishment. That the eating of fruits has a tendency to re- 
move an acquired or hereditary craving for stimulants by placing the 
system in a more healthy condition has long been known to scientists. 
Even the casual observer may prove the fact for himself by comparing 
an assembly of ‘horticulturists with an assembly of doctors, lawyers, edi- 
tors, general farmers or men of any other calling. If the face and form 
of a drunkard is seen in a horticultural society he is at once judged 
as having come for some purpose aside from horticultural interests, that 
he does not properly belong in that crowd. When agriculture and horti- 
culture have reached their highest development and attained their proper 
appreciation, drunkenness will vanish. There will be no need for prohi- 
bition laws and temperance societies, no more need for preaching and 
lecturing on the subject than there is for talking against dueling or the 
killing of those supposed to be connected with witchcraft. The school 
garden, the point from which the first steps in agriculture and horticulture 
should be taken, may be made the beginning of this needed reform. If 
but a portion of the vacant lands were tilled and made to produce the best 
and most that they could yield, all might be well fed, and future genera- 
tions might inhabit the earth with healthy bodies, freed from the craving 
for intoxicants. 

The Missouri Building at the World’s Fair has vanished from our 
view forever, but may the impression made by its mural decorations 
never vanish from the mind of man—the different epochs through which 
he has passed, from the lowest state of barbarity to the highest state of 
civilization—the personification of liberty with the grains, fruits and 
flowers hand in hand with the book of knowledge guided by the light of 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 


Best Twelve Shrubs for Succession of Bloom. 
(By ©. A. Chandler, Kansas Ciiy, Mo.) 


Ornamental planting may have several objects. First, the pleasure 
one may derive from working with nature; second, making a given piece 
of ground appear beautiful and attractive to others, thereby increasing 
its desirability and value. 

Frank Scott says the highest object is the appreciation of and desire 
to create with nature charming effects of sunlight and shadow or lovely 
_ examples in miniature of what we call landscapes. 

In ornamental planting there should be more thought than the mere 
gathering together of material and planting where it will grow, although 
these are both important. One must think of whether the plants will coin- 
cide with the surrounding architecture and conditions. The plants them- 
selves should be grouped so as to bring out some desired effect or 
end. 

The texture of the foliage, the color of the flowers, the season of 
bloom, and the rapidity of growth all must be considered. 

All of a homesite, for example, must not be filled with plants, but 
let there be broad acres of green grass bordered by masses of shrubbery 
so arranged as to produce long vistas or views, giving an unobstructed 
vision of beautiful or picturesque points in the distance. The habit of 
scattering plants all over a yard or of planting in rows in several given 
directions is not ornamental planting. While the plants, when looked 
at in detail, may be beautiful and the highest works of nature, yet such 
planting gives the idea of a wilderness, and as a whole is unsightly and 
spoils the individual beauty of the plants instead of bringing it out. 

The bordering lines of a place and the inside curves of a walk or 
drive usually require groups of shrubbery, also the corner of a building 
needs some mass of green to tie the building to the ground, or, in other 
words, break the line between the building and the ground. 

Unsightly objects should be completely covered by a screen of trees 
and shrubbery. Barnes, outbuildings and fences usually do not have 
much architectural beauty and can easily be hid from view by proper 
planting. 

There is an endless amount of material with which one may work. 
First of all, the foundation of all landscape work are the trees; these, 
together with the shrubs, form the framework of a place. 
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A few of the best trees for planting are found among ash, birch, elm, 
linden, maple, sycamore and others. The particular use for which a 
tree is wanted will, of course, determine the variety. 

The naming of the 12 best shrubs for a succession of bloom is not 
an easy matter. Tastes may vary; climate, soil and the care given the 
plants will have their due influence, but the following 12 will give good 
results with little care: 

Forsythia, or Golden Bell. 
Cydonia Japonica, or Japan Quince. 
Viburnum opulis steralis, or Snowball. 
Spirea Van Houttii, or White Spirza. 
Lonicera tatarica, or Upright Honeysuckle. 
Weigelia rosea, or Rose Colored Weigelia. 
Philadelphus, or Mock Orange. 
Syringa, or Lilac. 
Spirea Antony Waterer, or Dwarf Spirza. 
Spireea Callosa, or Pink Spirzea. 
Hiliscus syriacus, or Althea. 

12. Hydrangea pan. grandiflora, or Common Hydrangea. 

Among other shrubs which are worthy of planting are the spring 
Hercules Club, botanically known as Aralia spinosa, both the purple and 
green leafed barberry, several varieties of the dogwoods, and the flowering 
locust. 

Next to trees and shrubbery properly come perennials. These flow- 
ers, when once planted, need but little care and will come every year. 
Many perennials have been handed down and improved on from our 
grandmother’s gardens. Some of the perennials most worthy of a trial 
are found among the Anemone, Foxglove; Aquilegia, Hollyhocks; Asters, 
Poppies; Chrysanthemum, Peony; Coreopsis, Phlox; Larkspur, Golden 
Glow. 

Now, last, but not least, come the annual plants. These have to be 
planted each year, but furnish some of our best flowering plants. A few 
of the annuals used in planting are Asters, Gaillardia; Alyssium, Nastur- 
tium; Ageratum, Pansy; Balsams, Petunia; Cosmos, Phlox; Pinks, Ver- 
bena, Zinia, etc. 

Trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, perennials and annuals all have 
their place and should be used in ornamental planting. 
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FUNGOUS DISEASES OF FRUITS. 


Blighting Effects of Fungi and Remedies Therefor. 
(By Howard S. Reed Dept. Botany of the University of Missouri.) 


There is no phase of fruit growing which is causing the horticulturist 
more uneasiness of mind today than that of fruit diseases. He has too 
often seen orchards carefully planted and diligently cultivated for ten or 
fifteen years and then the disappointment and loss when the crops were 
destroyed by some malignant fungous disease. Many men have refrained 
from planting orchards or fruit plantations because they can see no rea- 
son why their fruit should escape from diseases which destroy that of 
their neighbors. In many cases these losses are extremely heavy, as in 
1900, when the damage to the apple crop in the United States from the 
bitter rot alone was $10,000,000. 

Every well-informed fruit grower knows, moreover, that fungous 
diseases are on the increase, and that they are most numerous and most 
destructive in the regions where fruit trees have been planted for many 
years. When apples were first grown in Missouri they were practically 
free from disease, but as time has gone by the scabs, blight, cankers and 
rots have multiplied. Just as men develop more diseases when they con- 
gregate in large cities, so our trees and vines contract more diseases when 
their number is increased. 

The wide-awake, progressive fruit grower is not the man, however, 
to be disheartened or to give up his business because there are obstacles 
in his way. He is the man to study the problems and overcome the ob- 
stacles through his knowledge. In the future, the success of the horti- 
culturist will be largely a measure of scientific knowledge and the appli- 
cation of the same to business. Instead of following empirical remedies 
of uncertain origin, he will use his judgment in applying just what is 
needed. In that day the compound microscope will be just as essential 
in his business as the plow or pruning knife. 

The intelligent general does not waste his rifle fire on an enemy 
hidden in the woods or concealed in bomb-proof caves, but waits until they 
are out in sight. Neither does the intelligent horticulturist waste his 
spray when the fungi are in an invulnerable condition. It is more im- 
portant to spray at the right time than to spray at all. But in order to 
spray at the right time we must know the life history of the fungus, its 
vulnerable and invulnerable points. 
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In the time ‘which belongs to any one paper on this programme it 
would not be profitable . 4, attempt to discuss the life histories of any con- 
our rapie number of diseas se-producing fungi. I shall attempt, however, 
re gules in a general way the . nature of a fungus and some of the quali- 
ties which render them harmful; to cultivated fruits, as well as some 
reasons for applying sprays and othe... Pemicdics 


The writer believes that the day is ‘-oming when every horticulturist 


will be equipped with a technical educatio. 4, and each farm will possess 


a compound microscope and a chemical laboratory. Certainly an art 
which contributes so largely to the necessities a..44 health of the human 
race as that of horticulture is worthy the very be.+ uit) and research 
which science can furnish. 


WHAT IS A FUNGUS? 


A fungus (plural, fungi) is a plant—a very simple sc \4 of 4 plant, 
and a very minute one in comparison with an oak tree. {6 of them 
consist of threads so small that they can only be seen with t. ye aig of a 
miscroscope. A fungus possesses no distinct stem, root or lea ves, but is 
more like the green pond scums in form. There is one importa _,+ qiffer- 
ence, however, between fungi and pond scum—the pond scums.. Conmain 
green coloring matter and are able to manufacture all their organ’ i. f90q, 
while the fungi lack the green coloring matter, and hence must dray | upon 
other plants, or animals, for part of their nutrition. Some of thei 4, Jive 
on dead, decaying organisms; they are known as saprophytes. Th: . pect 
of them live on living organisms and draw their nourishment from t™p¢6m, 
they are known as parasites. The ancients gave the name “parasite, » 4, 
a person who went uninvited to a banquet. The name is quite APPTO, pri- 
ate for these fungi, except that some of them, in addition to robbing their 
host of its food, kill it at the end of the feast. ' 

The fungi differ among themselves in size and structure far MG ore 
widely than a radish and an elm. They all agree, however, in consistit ag 
of cells made up of semifluid protoplasm, surrounded by a thin wall « 5¢ 
cellulose. The cell may be spherical, oval or elongated, and is com |. 
monly united with others to form a thread-like filament. These filaments , 
often grow in a more or less tangled mat. The fungi causing mildew ot - 
the rose and lilac grow on the surface of the leaves, and their filaments , 
give the leaves a grayish color. 

The fungus plant produces no seed, but it produces, sooner or later, 
small bodies called spores. These spores, under favorable conditions, 
germinate and produce new fungi. The spores are not destroyed by 


ordinary weather conditions and often live over the winter in the orchard. 
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Their protoplasmic contents are inclosed within a rigid wall. Some- 
times’ they remain alive for several years in the soil and begin their 
growth when the conditions are favorable. 

In addition to the resistant spores just mentioned, nearly all fungi 
produce large quantities of spores, which germinate very quickly and 
spread the disease rapidly. One may see such spores in quantity upon 
the surface of a peach which has been affected with the brown rot. 

The nutrition of these plants is also specialized. They draw upon 
other organisms for practically all of it. The parasitic fungi draw their 
nourishment from the living cells of their host plant. The filaments of 
the majority of fungi grow between the cells of the host and send off fine 
filaments, which penetrate the walls of a host cell and swell up on the 
inside into little buttons. These button-like branches absorb the food 
which the host cell manufactured for itself and convey it away for the 
growth of the fungus. 

The filaments of many of the smut fungi bore their way straight 
through each cell as they grow forward. 

In whatever way the fungus penetrates the host cell, the result is the 
same—it robs the cell of its necessary food supply. 


HOW ARE PLANTS INFECTED WITH DISEASE-PRODUCING FUNGI? 


The fungi which live upon or within a host plant come to the surface 
at the time of producing spores. The filaments infecting a leaf may be 
almost or entirely unnoticeable, but the areas which give rise to the spores 
are usually conspicuous. The spores are usually inclosed when immature, 
but when ripe the structures break open and allow them to be carried 
away by a variety of agents. 

The spores are usually disseminated by the wind, an agent to which 
they are well suited on account of their lightness and dryness. The 
spores of the bitter rot and some other fungi are carried by water in the 
form of rain, and some are undoubtedly carried on the bodies of insects. 

These spores (which take the place of seeds on higher plants) re- 
main where they are lodged until conditions are favorable for germina- 
tion. The most favorable conditions for germination are warm, moist 
weather, with but little wind and sunshine. The spores will germinate, 
however, in the moisture furnished by a light shower of rain or dew. The 
germ tube sent out by the spore will have a better opportunity to live if 
the leaf on which it lies is moist and shaded. This accounts for the 
popular belief that wet weather causes diseases of fruits. The reason 
for their greater abundance at such times is because such conditions are 
most favorable for germination and growth. 
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In the presence of moisture the rigid wall of the spore breaks and 
the protoplasmic contents grow out in the form of a delicate tube, which 
is called the germ tube. The germ tube grows along the surface of the 
leaf until it either finds an opening or makes one. Ina great many cases 
the germ tube enters the leaf through one of the natural pores in the 
epidermis of the leaf. Once inside of the leaf, the germ tube becomes 
thicker and grows deeper into the plant, absorbing its nourishment from 
the living cells. 

This process of germination gives the horticulturist a splendid op- 
portunity for killing the fungus with his spraying solutions. The spore 
is a difficult thing to kill, and would require a mixture so strong as to 
be injurious to the fruit tree; but the little germ tube is very delicate and 
easily injured. Hence if the leaves of a tree are covered with Bordeaux 
mixture, it need not be strong enough to kill the spores, but will kill the 
germ tube and prevent its penetration into the leaf. This teaches also 
that it is best to spray early and keep the leaves covered with the spraying 
mixture until all danger is passed, because, when once inside the tree, 
it is almost impossible to reach the fungus. 


HOW DOES A FUNGUS CAUSE INJURY? 


It has already been said that parasitic fungi rob the living cells of 
their host plant of food. A very natural result follows, namely, the 
death of the cells; but before some of them die they are stimulated to 
abnormal growth. An example of this is seen in the peach-leaf curl. 

A large number of fungi never grow very far into the host plant, 
beyond the point of infection, and cause only local disease, frequently 
with no perceptible disturbing effect upon the host. Such is the case, 
particularly with leaf-spot diseases; the tissues of isolated spots are 
killed and fall out, giving the leaf the so-called “shot-hole” effect. In 
contrast to these there are fungi which, directly or indirectly, bring 
about the death of their host, or some part of it. 

The death of the host may be caused by the poisonous action of sub- 
stances excreted by the fungus, which happens in the case of potato blight ; 
or they may grow so vigorously in the water-conducting channels as 
to kill them and choke up the channels through which the water rises. 
Certain cankers penetrate the delicate, growing portions of the tree and 
destroy them, causing the death of those parts of the tree and all above 
them. 

In the third place, there are many fungi which inhabit a plant with- 
out disturbing the development of any part, or causing immediate death, 
yet with such effect that the growing period of the organ in question is 
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abnormally shortened. The danger from this class is likely to be under- 
estimated because we do not see the rapid injury to the plant, but it is 
none the less real. 

In contrast to these fungi, which exert a destructive influence upon 
their hosts, there are others which seem to conserve the life of their host 
plant. This phenomenon is particularly conspicuous among the rusts. 
These, throughout their whole development, adapt themselves to an 
existence with living host cells, so that the latter die only after the repro- 
duction of the fungus. 


DISPOSITION OF PLANTS TO DISEASE. 


As all practical horticulturists know that certain varieties of fruits are 
more susceptible to fungous disease than others, this inherent disposi- 
tion is but little understood as yet. 

There is an accidental disposition to disease which is better under- 
stood. It depends largely upon the nature of the epidermis inclosing the 
plant organs. The stems of many plants are protected from intruding 
fungi by a corky layer of epidermis, and still better after they have pro- 
duced a layer of bark. This explains why they need to be protected by 
frequent spraying in early spring. It explains why the “damping off” 
fungi only attack seedlings so long as they are unprotected by a corky 
epidermis. This is also exemplified by the fact .that thin-skinned fruit 
are more liable to decay than thick-skinned ones. 

Plant organs, rich in water, are in a condition which disposes them 
to attack much more than drier parts. Prolonged wetting of a leaf from 
rain favors germination of spores, and at the same time, by softening the 
leaf, facilitates penetration of the germ tubes. 

A plant may be said to be in a condition of abnormal disposition to 
disease when deprived of its natural protection. This is the case with 
trees which have received wounds such as those inflicted by hailstones or 
the boring of insects. 

Defective nutrition is another condition which is favorable for the 
entrance of fungous diseases. The cells of a poorly nourished plant are 
not in a vigorous condition and can not resist the penetration of fungi. 
It has been found that the rust on cotton may be greatly diminished by 
the application of land plaster and salt. 


HOW MAY THE HORTICULTURIST COMBAT THESE FUNGOUS DISEASES? 


Measures are known for the prevention and cure of many fungous 
diseases. These have been deduced from the biology of the parasite and 
its relation to its host. 
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The old rule, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
may be followed with profit in treating these diseases. Even after that 
one must resort to spraying to hold fungous diseases in check. 

It is now many years since the grape growers of France sprinkled 
their vines with a solution of lime and blue vitriol by means of a whisk 
broom. Since that time spraying and spraying machinery have been ma- 
terially improved, and. we know better when to apply the sprays. Never- 
theless, it may be well to consider a few essential points in the light of 
what has been said concerning the habits and character of fungi. 

1. Why should we spray? It has already been shown that the 
proper time to kill parasitic fungi is at the time they germinate. The real 
object of spraying is to prevent these spores from germinating and pro- 
ducing germ tubes. If this can be done without injury to the host plant 
fungous diseases will be prevented. 

2. Why should we spray early? The spores of many fungi remain 
uninjured on the tree or on the ground during the winter. As soon as 
conditions become favorable for growth in the spring, they germinate and 
infect the trees. ; 

The object of early spraying is to kill the spores, which are lodged 
on the tree ready to germinate and infect the unfolding buds. 

3. Why is it necessary to spray several times? Because the first ap- 
plication will be sooner or later, washed off by the rain. Moreover, all of 
the leaves and blossoms do not come out simultaneously, and it is neces- 
sary to cover them with the spraying mixture as well as the first-formed 
ones. 

4. Why ts it necessary to spray every year? Some disease-produc- 
ing fungi live wholly or in part, on weeds and wild plants, from which 
spores are carried each spring to orchard and vineyard. Unfortunately, 
there are careless men who do nothing to hold fungi in check and allow 
their plantations to become the sources of fungous diseases for several 
miles around. It becomes necessary, therefore, to spray every year. 

It pays, moreover, to spray trees which have no fruit upon them, 
because they will, if kept free from disease, set a greater number of fruit 
buds for the next season than otherwise. 

5. Why does spraying sometimes fail to prevent disease? Some- 
times the spraying mixture is not properly made. The preparation of 
Bordeaux mixture sometimes gives trouble. Care should be taken to use 
good lime which has been air-slacked. If there is too little lime used 
there is danger of burning tender foliage. 

The following test is given to determine the correct amount of lime 
in Bordeaux mixture. Dissolve I ounce of ferro-cyanide of potassium: 
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in 5 or 6 ounces of water. Add a small quantity of Bordeaux mixture; 
if the amount of lime is insufficient a brownish-red color will be im- 
parted to the mixture. Another test is in holding a knife-blade in the 
mixture for a few minutes; metallic copper will be deposited on the 
knife-blade if too little lime be present. 

Failure in spraying may also be due to the fact that the work was 
not done early enough in the season or persistently followed up. It will 
not do to wait until we see the fungous disease at work; by that time the 
fungus has grown deep into the tissues of the host and is beyond the 
reach of sprays. The most that can be hoped for is to prevent the disease 
from spreading to other parts. 

One must use all possible pains in making the spray mixtures and 
apply them early and persistently, else his time, labor and money will be 
lost. Experience has shown that it pays to spray systematically year 
after year, regardless of the season. 


BREEDING RESISTANT VARIETIES. 


Fortunately for the horticulturist, there is a prospect of overcoming 
diseases, by the production of hardy varieties. It seems to.the writer 
that there is more hope in this line of work than in any other. The 
history of horticulture shows that the number of diseases is constantly 
on the increase. If they are to be successfully combatted, it means a 
heavy expense for spraying machinery and labor and with no assurance 
that the need for it will ever cease. 

The remarkable success of the plant breeders shows that we have a 
right to expect a larger number of hardy varieties. The problem they 
have to solve is to combine hardiness with good quality of fruit. The 
first products of the hybrids may be somewhat inferior in quality, but they 
will be greatly improved by selection. 

The writer, in closing, would commend this line of work to practical 
horticulturists. Their intimate acquaintance with the good qualities 
of the different varieties puts them in a position to work intelligently and 
successfully. May they add many valuable hardy varieties to our orchards 
and fields! 


THE BANQUET. 


Wednesday night, after the meeting, the hospitality of Versailles and 
her generous-hearted people was genuinely demonstrated at a banquet 
given to the members under the direction of Master of Ceremonies Dr. 
Wood and the genial mayor, Hon. Sam Daniels. The well-laden tables in 
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the dining room of the City Hotel were made most charming with vases 
and bowls of loveliest blossoms from the gardens of the ladies of the 
town. The toasts and responses of guests and citizens spoke the delight 
and appreciation of the happy occasion—American Truck Farmer. 


The Wednesday evening session was cut short on account of a 
banquet to the horticulturists, given at the City Hotel. The people of 
Versailles at this banquet showed their unexcelled hospitality, and many 
were the warm words of welcome and appreciation exchanged at this 
time.—Colman’s Rural World. 


The banquet given by the citizens of Versailles, under direction of 
Mayor Daniels, at the City Hotel, Wednesday night, was the high-water 
mark in the flood of hospitality. Of course, Mayor Daniels came up to 
his usual standard of excellence in his address of welcome, and the genial 
toastmaster punctuated the various speeches admirably, and the menu 
was excellent, and the ladies beautiful, and everybody went away on 
their feet ; not that all of them wanted to go that way, but just had to, be- 
cause there was nothing on the table stronger than coffee-——Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 9:30 A. M. 
BUSINESS SESSION. 


Aiter the call to order, morning prayer was offered by Rev. E. Sims. 
The business of the morning consisted of the reports of officers and 
committees. 


SECRETARY?S REPORT. 


First—Condition of orchards and prospect of apple crop: 

After one of the most phenomenal blooms in our apple orchards, we 
find that the prospect has dwindled down to 25 to 30 per cent. The cold 
rains from April 17 to 21 and the frosts—thermometer down to 30 de- 
grees—at the same time so injured the blossoms that pollenization did 
not properly take place, and the bloom dropped, dropped, dropped until 
there was nothing left. 

From 500 postal cards sent out we have been getting returns, and 
they are not very flattering. Some orchardists report as high as 60 to 70 
per cent for their locality, others 40 to 50 per cent, and still others 20 
to 30 per cent, while a few report only 10 per cent. This simply means 
that our crop will be short, I feel sure. While this is true, it does not 
follow that there will be no apples, for a half crop or even a third crop 
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means a large number of barrels for the market. The only drawback 
is that this is not general, and the orchards having good crops are in 
specially sheltered locations and somewhat scattered. 

The peach crop was never a more complete failure, for from no 
peach district does there come a report of anything like a crop. A few 
choice locations or protected situations will have some peaches, but the 
crop is gone. 

Pears will be light for the same reason that the apples are light. 
Late frost killed the blossoms. 7 

Cherries have been only one-half crop. 

Plums promise a good crop and they are now in good condition. 

Raspberries about one-half crop. The cold of February 13, which 
killed our peach crop, injured the raspberry canes very badly. 

Blackberries promise much better, from 15 per cent to a full crop 
for all the hardy varieties. 

Grapes are looking fine and prospect is for a full crop of this luscious 
fruit. Nothing is likely to injure this fruit unless it be the rot, which 
may come about August I. . 

From the majority of reports thus far received we feel sure that all 
our fruits will bring good prices at least, and it will pay the fruit grower 
well to take care of all he has in his orchard. © 


POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


As was announced in our programme, you know that the Executive 
Committee has secured the meeting of the American Pomological Society 
here at Kansas City on August 8, 9, 10, 1905. This is the most import- 
ant horticultural meeting ever held here in Missouri, and we now wish 
every member of our State Society to make it his business to help entertain 
this notable Society at its gathering. 

The most prominent horticulturists of the United States will be 
here, and we wish for them to know not only the fruit growers of Mis- 
sour, but also some of our possibilities, our resources, our advantages. 

It will be the time and place where we can secure many facts of in- 
formation, many additions to our knowledge, many answers to our puz- 
zling questions, which will be worth much to us in our future work. The 
best scientists of our Experiment Stations, the most learned teachers in 
entomology, in botany, in geology and in the study of fungous diseases ; the 
most expert men in nomenclature; the best experienced growers in prun- 
ing cultivation, packing and handling of all our fruits; the best students 
in the Department of Pomology at Washington in all its various phases, 
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from the planting of the seed, the selection of the plant, the production 
of the fruit, the prevention of injury by the insect pests and fungous 
diseases ; the proper time and care of gathering, the uses of cold storage, 
the refrigerator cars and the export of our apples, will all be there to give 
us of their knowledge and experience and observation. 

The assistance of our adjoining states has been promised. The rail- 
roads are to give us rates and the Coates Hotel a hall for the conven- 
tion. The mayor and commercial club have promised their co-operation. 
The Kansas City, Southern and Frisco will give them a free ride over 
and through the Ozark mountains, and our local people will do their part 
in the way of helping in their entertainment; the florists will see to the 
decorations. The superintendent of parks, Mr. Kessler, and the assist- 
ant superintendent, Mr. Dunn, have promised whatever may be necessary 
to make their visit a pleasant one. 


The following letters give an idea to how our invitation was received: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 6, 1905. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary, Kansas City, Mo.: 

My Dear Goodman—Your invitation to the Executive Committee of 
the American Pomological Society to hold its next convention at Kansas 
City is put in characteristic language. You certainly put your best foot 
forward, and I am happy to say to you that my predilections are all in 
favor of accepting this invitation. I do not know what the leading of- 
ficers have up their sleeves. I had intended to put in an invitation to 
come to Grand Rapids, making it a kind of an anniversary, it being 
twenty years since the Association met here before, but I am perfectly 
willing to waive in favor of Kansas City, and I shall not put in the formal 
invitation that I had already formulated as coming from our Board of 
Trade. You have during all these years maintained your relationship to 
progressive horticulture, while I have switched off into forestry, largely 
because the greater need of work lay in this direction and there didn’t 
seem to be anybody else willing to do it. I regret that during these later 
years we have not been thrown more together. But I have kept watch 
of your work and your enthusiasm, and have the same abiding faith 
in you and your work that I absorbed years ago when we were in closer 
communication. Yours sincerely, 

Cuas. W. GARFIELD. 


Ithaca, N. Y., May 20, 1905. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary Missouri Horticultural Society: 
Dear Mr. Goodman—I should have seconded, by letter, my tele- 
graphic communication notifying you that the Executive of the American 
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Pomological Society has decided to hold its next biennial meeting in 
Kansas City, August 9 to 10, 1905. 

I want to leave no stone unturned in my efforts to make this the 
finest association the Society has ever held. I feel confident of the possi- 
bilities of doing this, being backed by your own vigorous personality and 
knowing the active and aggressive character of the work of your associ- 
ation. I hope that the fullest publicity will be given to the meeting and 
its objects at your summer session of the Fruit Growers’ Association. 
I hope that there will be no sectional feeling in connection with the hold- 
ing of the meeting at Kansas City, so that fruit growers from both sides 
of the river may unite to make the whole thing an unqualified success. 

I shall take up the matter of programme very soon and shall be glad 
of any suggestions that you feel disposed to make. We shall, in a meas- 
ure, depend upon our western friends to furnish subject-matter for the 
meeting. Yours sincerely, 

Joun CraiG, Secretary. 


Topeka, Kansas, June 2, 1905. 
L. A. Goodman, Secretary, Westport, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you upon getting the coming 
biennial meeting of the American Pomological Society. I will do every- 
thing I can to make it the most successful and valuable meeting the Society 
has ever held. I have not yet received official notice of the chosen place 
or time. Respectfully yours, 

WitiiAM H. Barnes, Secretary. 


Princeton, Ill., May 29, 1905. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary Mo. State Horticultural Society, Kansas 

City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 25th, in reference to the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, at hand. I am pleased to hear that you 
have been successful in securing the meeting at Kansas City and trust that 
it will be a notable meeting. 

Our Executive Board will probably meet the latter part of Jurie, and 
I will take pleasure in laying the matter before them when they do meet. 

If you have any suggestions to make as to what action you would 
like to have us take in regard to the meeting, I will be pleased to have 
them. I hope our people will see their way clear to assist in every possible 
way to make this meeting a success. 

Yours truly, 
L. R. Bryant, Secretary. 
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Our report has been delayed, as is usually the case when the Legis- 
lature is in session. We have just received some of the first books, and 
they are here for distribution. 

The report is a valuable one, as much so as any one we have ever 
issued. I have asked the Executive Committee to meet once or twice 
to decide on some things which pertained to the welfare of the Society, 
and what shall be included in this report. What it is, it is with their 
hearty approval and consent. 

It has been sent to every State Horticultural Society and every 
Experiment Station in the United States and a number in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia. It testifies strongly that we are alive, alert, en- 
thusiastic in what we are doing, and hearty compliments come to us from 
all sides. 

The World’s Fair medals and awards have not yet been sent out, but 
from the letter from Secretary McGibbons of the Jury of Awards we 
see that they will soon be ready. I have sent him the corrected list of 
awards as I now have it and hope soon to see the certificates sent to you. 

As you will see from his letter, the World’s Fair Commission do 
intend to send out medals (gilded and stamped, to represent bronze, silver 


and gold) to every one to whom award has been made. Of course, if you 


want the real thing in gold or silver, you will have to pay for it—$75.00 
for gold and $5.00 for silver. 

I was in hopes our Missouri Commissioners might see their way clear 
to pay for these medals so nobly won by our fruit men. No such event 
has ever taken place in our history as this World’s Fair, and its grandeur, 
its magnificence, its accomplishment, will go down into history as the 
greatest the world has ever known. The pictures of our fruit show, given 
in our report, give but dimly an idea of its remarkable beauty and extent. 
No other fruit exhibit will ever be attempted that will surpass in design 
and artistic setting, variety of display, and in extent of exhibit, this single 
exhibit of Missouri at the World’s Fair. Forty-eight hundred bushels 
of apples, 300 bushels of peaches, besides the many thousands of plates of 
other fruits on the tables, embracing over 650 varieties, 500 bushels of 
apples, 500 bushels of peaches, given away on apple and peach day. And 
added to this, 3,000 jars fruit, 430 varieties, 21 kinds, which kept a con- 
tinual exhibit for 7 months. 

The following compliment paid us by Prof. L. R. Taft, Superintend- 
net of Jury Awards, is the most gracious and valuable one we have 
received and is worthy of our attention: 

“Of all the states making exhibit, Missouri easily takes first rank 
upon its general exhibit. As might be expected, the display of apples 
from this State far surpassed these from any other in the size of the 
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exhibit, and for the most part they had been well grown. While there was 
a very large display of Ben Davis and similar varieties, the proportion of 
Jonathan, Grimes, Huntsman, York and other varieties of high quality 
was very noticeable. There were also from Missouri some 3,000 large 
jars of processed fruit.” (430 varieties, 21 kinds. ) 

About this work I made the following report to Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University at his request: 

Kansas City, Mo., March, 1905. 

My Dear ea rie gathering, keeping and exhibiting of Missouri 
fruit was a study, a lesson, a work, an experiment. Not being sure of 
some of the results or of the plans of procedure in keeping the apples, it 
required all of the different lines of experiment to make a success of the 
keeping. 

We began the work, therefore, of collecting apples for cold storage 
on September 10, and finished the work on November 1, 1903. Putting 
into cold storage some varieties which we supposed would not hold over, 
we were agreeably surprised to find that they came out of storage in May 
and June in very good condition indeed. 

All of this fruit was gathered when in the best of condition ; that is, 
ripe, well colored, firm, and as near perfect as we could find them. These 
specimens were at once wrapped in tissue paper and then wax paper, 
packed closely in boxes or barrels and sent at once by express to the cold 
storage, -and there placed in a temperature of 31 to 32 degrees and 
held at this temperature during the whole of the season. 

I am sure that if this plan is followed that we can keep apples with- 
out loss. Of course, it would not be possible in a commercial way to 
follow this plan because of the expense, but the nearer we can reach this 
plan the more perfectly the apples will keep. 

We kept for instance the Gano apple three years, two years and one 
year, so that we had on the tables during the month of November Gano 
apples of Ig01, 1902, 1903, 1904. 

As a result of our plan of gathering and handling, we kept Flora 
Bell, Ortley, Lowell apples until June 1, the Maiden Blush and Wealthy 
until July 1, the Jeffries and Wolf River and Grimes until August I. 

The Huntsman, York, Winesap, Rome Beauty, Blacktwig and others 
of that class held until September and October in splendid condition, ex- 
cept that they were scalded somewhat. After these dates, although we 
had these varieties on the tables much longer, yet they showed the damage 
done by scald while in cold storage. 

The length of time the apples kept on the tables depended upon the 
character of the flesh of the apple as well as the condition of the apples at 
gathering time. It is not so much the keeping qualities of the apple while 
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in or out of cold storage, although that is also an item in their favor, but 
it is the consistency, firmness, character of the flesh, the inherent qualities 
of the apple itself. Apples like Ingram, Clayton, Lawver, Willowtwig 
Gano, Ben Davis, Jonathan, Nickajack, Early Pennock, Flora Bell, Maiden 
Blush and Lady Sweet will hold from one week to one month after being 
put on the tables, and hold in good condition, no matter what the weather 
may be, while such varieties as Wolf River, Smith’s Cider, Huntsman, 
and even York, Winesap, Blacktwig will not hold up long in good color 
and condition after coming out of storage. 

The best plans of cold storage and the best varieties for that purpose 
have not yet been thoroughly established by any means. We have many 
things to learn as to the individuality of each variety. Other apples seem- 
ingly just as good flesh and just as good keepers will not hold up, after 
being taken out of storage, anything like as well, and in fact go to pieces 
ina few days, or a week at most, or, at least, lose so badly in appearance 
that they are not fit to show or sell. This consistency of the flesh, this 
individuality of the apple itself is the feature we must study. For instance, 
the “Flora Bell,’ a summer apple, kept six weeks on the tables before 
going into storage. This quality is its individuality. 

I am sure that we must look to the “keeping qualities” of our apples 
both in and out of cold storage in all our future plantings, and this matter 
can only be settled by experiments in testing them. 

This, then, should be the order of our demands in selecting our apple 
varieties for future planting: Hardiness, productiveness, resistance to 
fungous diseases, cold storage, adaptation, quality, size, color. 

The apple display at the World’s Fair was a great lesson to every 
one who saw it, and it is to be regretted that some one was not appointed 
to make a record of the apples shown by every state, of the time put on 
the tables, the keeping qualities, and the length of time they kept in good 
condition. Such a record of every day’s work from the opening of the 
Fair and from every state would be of untold value to all our fruit 
growers. 

As it now is, I have tried to keep in a general way only a list of the 
best and the poorest keepers after being in cold storage, and my conclu- 
sions are given as herein stated. 

L. A. GoopMAN, Secretary. 
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Jane 30; Velepranancito!k ce Sate. Sete oe eee 65 
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Mr. President: We, your Committee on Finance, beg to report that 
we have examined the vouchers, bills and accounts of the Treasurer 
and find them correct. 

H. S. WayMAN, 

(Signed) S. Y. THORNTON, 

R. T. Kinespury. 


It was moved and carried that these reports be received and adopted. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of one of our best, strongest and most energetic workers, 
Mr. F. H. Speakman, came so suddenly and unexpectedly that very few 
were at all aware even of his sickness, to say nothing of his death. 

Going as a representative of our Society, in his last official duty, to 
the annual meeting of the Arkansas State Meeting, he there represented 
in his own practical way the interests of the fruit growers of our State, 
and gave earnest, intelligent instruction and information to all who had 
opportunity to meet him, and especially to the Arkansas State Society as 
a whole, in his public address before them. 

Little then did we think that this man, the strongest, most vigorous 
and healthy of us all, would be the first to fall before the grim destroyer. 

At that meeting he caught a slight cold, which was increased on a 
trip to St. Louis, and added to while at his daily duties in his orchards 
the next day after his return, and on that coldest day of the winter, 
while visiting the orchards in a business way. His extreme good health 
and strength, which was so noticeable to every one who knew him, was 
the only hope that his friends had that he could possibly wear out the 
disease. Pneumonia set in and for more than seven weeks he was racked 
by pain and suffering even until the end, on March 24, 1905. 
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He was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Speakman. Born at Mon- 
mouth, Ill., November 13, 1867. His age was 37 years, 4 months, 11 days 
at his death. His childhood was spent on the farm where he was born. 
He was educated at Monmouth College and at the Burlington Business 
College, Iowa. 

In the spring of 1889 they all went to Neosho, where they bought 
a farm west of town, and have ever since been improving it as a fruit 
farm until it has become noted over the State as one of the most profit- 
able fruit*plantations in Missouri. 

It was due to Howard Speakman’s untiring energy and enthusiasm 
that he not only had one of the largest and most successful strawberry 
plantations in Missouri, but that, because of his work, hundreds of others 
were following in his footsteps until Neosho became one of the largest 
and most important strawberry shipping centers in the Ozarks. 

His ambition seemed to be to make all of the berry growers success- 
ful, and to this end he gave of his time and means without pay or re- 
ward. The Neosho Association, by his management, became one of the 
most reliable in the land, and because of their careful picking, packing, 
handling and grading, their berries brought more than the top prices in 
all the markets wherever they were known. 

He was always doing acts of charity, but he always said that the 
best charity a man could do was to help others to help themselves by 
giving them something to do. 

No man could be mourned more by any people than he is by the fruit 
growers about Neosho and by the business men in general. No one man 
in that locality could be spared with so much loss to all. The local 
association has lost their guiding spirit and life. The business men a 
faithful helper. The city an earnest advocate. The county one of its best 
and noblest men. 

The State Society has and will feel its loss as, perhaps, no other loss 
has been felt in all our history for the last twenty-five years. A man in 
the prime of his usefulness; one whom we but knew to love and admire 
and appreciate; an enthusiastic, earnest, faithful friend and worker; all 
who knew him could but honor him. 

The sympathy of the thousands of fruit growers all over our State 
is united with ours in our offerings of sympathy and comfort to his 
parents in this time of sorrow, in that what we feel, they much more feel, 
and what we lose, they much more lose, and our hearts go out to them 
in this day of trial. 

In this sad bereavement we are made more fully conscious of the 
love and goodness of God in which He has made it possible, through the 
atonement, to live again, though we fall subject to the law of death. 
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To His All-wise dispensation we submit with an abiding hope and 
trust ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Horticultural Society has lost one of its 
most honored and efficient members. The general fruit industry has lost 
an enthusiastic and successful grower. Many lines of business have lost 
an enterprising helper. Society has lost a bright’ and genial member. 
The community has lost a public spirited citizen, a kind and courteous 
gentleman, a noble man of high character and splendid worth. The world 
has lost a man of prodigious energy, of high purpose and clean record. 
His parents have lost a devoted son, thoroughly unselfish in his love to 
them and possessed of a wealth of manliness richer than silver and gold. 

Resolved, That we hold in sacred remembrance the name and example 
of our departed brother, believing him to be one of God’s noblemen. 

Resolved, That we extend to his bereaved parents and relatives our 
heartfelt sympathy in their unspeakable sorrow and assure them that 
we mingle our grief with theirs. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of this 
Society. 

Resolved, That a photograph be procured, a cut made and a page 
of the annual report be set apart as a memorial. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the bereaved 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Speakman, Neosho. 
L. A. GooDMAN, 


Geo. T. TIPPIN, 
W. G. GANo. 
The motion that this report and resolutions be adopted was carried. 


COMMITTEE ON GOOD (OF SOCIEDY: 


Your committee on the Good of the Society would make the follow- 
report: 

That the American Pomological Society will, by invitation of this 
Society, hold its next meeting in our State is cause for congratulation. 

That Society is composed of veteran fruit growers from all parts of 
the United States and from Canada, and we of Missouri should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to meet and make their acquaintance by 
attending their meeting at the club rooms of the Coates House in Kansas 
City, August 8-Io. 

Your committee trusts that our members will have a pride in making 
their meeting one of the best by being present and taking an active part 
in the deliberations. 
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Your committee congratulate the members on the fact that for the 
first time in our history the railroads have granted us a half-rate to this 
meeting. Let us thank them and hope this will continue. 

J. C. Evans, 
J. M. STEDMAN, 
J. G. Briaes. 


REMARKS ON AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL MEETING. 


Mr. Barnes, Secretary Kansas Society—I am very glad that the 
American Pomological Society is coming so far west, and is to hold its 
meeting in the central part of the United States. Kansas will join Mis- 
souri to do all she can to make this the best meeting possible. This Society 
was organized by the veteran horticulturists of America and is composed 
of the best men’ in this line. We should all come, and should begin now 
to prepare for the meeting. We shall all find that it will be a pleasure 
and profit to meet these men from all the states, most of whom we have 
never had the chance to meet before. We want to make it'the best meet- 
ing ever held, and have new life and vigor infused into our work. 

President Whitten—We are glad to have the words of good will, 
and I am sure nothing is impossible when Kansas and Missouri unite. 
There is no dividing line between Missouri and Kansas, although one is 
shown on the map. We will give the Pomological Society a good time, 
and we are glad to have them meet with us. 

Col. Evans—The meeting of the Society in Kansas City will make 
an event in the history of horticulture in the West. This is a golden 
opportunity for us to meet many prominent horticultural workers and 
scientists from the United States and Canada, from Michigan, from Texas 
from New York and Colorado, from our Department at Washington and 
from the colleges. JI hope to meet you all there in Kansas City. 

Mr.’ Wayman—We should understand the importance and value of 
this meeting and privilege of having it in Missouri. I understand that 
the Society had a strong invitation to meet in Portland as well as other . 
places. I move that the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint 
committees to arrange plans and entertainment for the American Poms- 
logical Society. 

The motion was seconded, and being put to vote, was carried. Col. 
Evans moved that the Secretary be authorized to confer with the rail- 
roads to secure half rates for the members in Missouri to attend the meet- 
ing at Kansas City. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
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G. T. Tippin—As a member of the Standing Committee on Trans- 
portation I wish to make a report. The question of rates for getting fruit 
to market is of the greatest importance and interest to all. Things look 
more favorable for the near future. The refrigerator car people have 
the matter of service under consideration. Some of the railroads will 
have their own car service as soon as present contracts end. They will 
charge for icing and service only. There is a liberal promise in the 
matter of routing cars. The right to route car-load shipments will he 
granted. The refrigerator rates were reduced somewhat this year, and 
this is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Briggs—Since the meeting has been called to Versailles inquiry 
has come from Iowa as to rates to the American Pomological meeting. 
This Society is a National one and ought to co- operate with the State 
Societies so as to get rates for all the states. 

Mr. Goodman—Prof. Craig, Secretary of the Pomological, and I are 
working with all the railroads to secure a rate from all over the country. 
Some of the best members are orange growers from Cuba, Florida and 
Californie. 

Mr. Briggs—Why do not the railroads give rates from all the states 
for our own State meeting? Many from other states would like to attend 
its sessions. 

Mr. Goodman—The railroads will not reach out of the State for 
such a State convention. 

Mr. Barnes—A new society has been formed comprised oi the 
officers of the State Horticultural Societies. Its purpose is not te consider 
fruit growing, but the business of conducting the societies. It will meet 
with the American Pomological because most State officers come to these 
mectings. 

Mr. Tippin—The State Fair will be held at Sedalia August 21 to 
26. ‘This is of especial interest to those around Versailles. 


STRAWBERRY, MARKETING. 


a (A. J. Davis, Jefferson City, Mo.) 

A few simple rules which I have adopted in growing and marketing 
strawberries have proven successful with me. First, I try to grow berries 
that will please my customers. 

For table use I grow a berry that will average about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, perfect in shape; gives best satisfaction. 
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When I receive an order for berries to can I fill it with the largest 
and finest berries I have. Parker Earle and Ridgeway are the two best 
varieties I have ever grown for this purpose. In picking for table use 
I pick only those well-ripened and perfect in shape and not under one- 
half inch in diameter. 

I pick off the berries, leaving the stem about one-half inch long and 
taper off box with the stems down. I put one layer of berries above top 
of box and then round up berries in center. I usually deliver with 12 
boxes in a crate. When I have to fill a case, I fill lower tier of boxes as 
above when delivered. 

I grow my berries strictly in hills, plants about 18 inches in row and 
rows three feet apart. By this method, with good culture, the right use of 
fertilizers and cross fertilizing and varieties suited to our locality, we 
have but very little fruit that is not suitable for market, and consequently 
have no trouble disposing of it at good prices. 


CARING FOR OLD STRAWBERRIES. 
(H. Orecelius Jr., Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo.) 

The berry picking being over, my field is then mowed with the mow- 
ing machine, and all mulch and the vines are then removed by raking the 
field, which makes the work of caring for the field very much easier, 
and were the season to be dry, it would do positive harm to the field, for 
the ground would lie too loose, mixed with so much straw, and would lose 
the moisture too rapidly, causing many plants to die. 

The field being cleaned, I then plow away from both sides of the 
row, leaving a strip about 6 to 8 inches broad of the old row, which is 
to furnish my new plants for the following season. If at the time of 
plowing off the rows the ground be dry, I usually drag the field to break 
the large lumps and to prevent the ground from drying out too much. 
Later the field is cultivated and the dead vines and weeds are removed by 
the hoe, and when the vines are of sufficient length to be handled well they 
are laid in a way to space them properly and to prevent bunching of 
them, as is so often seen. Fill in well with ground about the old plant and 
hold the new vines in their proper places. In this way I have grown plants 
for a second season’s bearing which give me results almost as good as a 
new field. 
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CULTIVATION AND CARE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


(By George T. Tippin, Nichols, Mo.) 

Although our subject begins with the cultivation of plants after 
setting, we have presumed to say something on the preparation of the 
soil before planting, as this part of the work lays the foundation for proper 
cultivation. I think it is best to break the land in the fall. In the spring 
harrow well and re-break deep, pulverize well, by harrowing and dragging 
until what might be called a good seed bed is formed, then set your plants. 
Starting in this way, the expense of cultivation is materially decreased. 

Cultivation should begin within a short time after planting, not longer 
than a week at the outside, for best results, and should be cultivated every 
week for at least ten weeks and as often thereafter as necessary to keep 
down weeds and grass. I use fine tooth harrows or cultivators, as a rule, 
sometimes using narrow shovels and plowing deep, in case the ground has 
packed from excessive rains. When planted in rows only one way, the 
soil between the plants in the row must be kept clean and loose by hoe- 
ing so the new plants can take root easily. We find it less expensive in 
cultivating when checked both ways, for by plowing or harrowing both 
ways it lessens the hoeing very much. Clean culture is the watchword in 
successful strawberry growing, and should be fully appreciated at the be- 
ginning of the season and not forgotten at the end. In order to have 
good fruit crop, we must have a good plant row, and this is the object 
of the early and intense cultivation, in order to force the plants to make 
runners and set new plants early. The old idea was to keep the runners 
cut off until July, then let them run and set plants. I think this a serious 
mistake, for the earlier you can get plants to set, the stronger plants you 
have for fruiting the following season. During the hoeing of plants it 
is well to place the runners in the direction and where you want the 
plants to set. After the runners have set two or three plants, I think it is 
best to cut the rest off. I believe the same rule applies in growing good 
strong plants that does in selecting good seed corn. We never think of 
planting the corn from the small end of the ear. From the same reason- 
ing we conclude that the plants set late, and toward the latteral end of 
the runner, will not make good plants either for fruiting or reproducing 
plants. I believe I would be justified in making the statement that the 
one most important thing in successful berry growing is forming a proper 
matted row, or bed, which is always best done when most plant surface 
is obtained. The observing grower has discovered that the good berries 
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are always along the edge of the rows. To have the matted row all edge 
is what we mean by plant surface. When rows are 3 feet 8 to 4 feet apart 
a matted row can be formed 2 feet wide. In September, after the row 
is well set, the plants should be dug out, so as to leave the plants about 
6 inches apart all over the matted row. This gives plant surface and as 
good fruit in the middle of the row as along the edge. 

Were I planting with the view of not thinning, I would make my rows 
closer together and my plant bed narrower, so as to have more row sur- 
face in the field. In the care of the berry field after growing it is the 
mulching. This is very necessary on most soils, although on stony lands 
it is not. 

With the larger commercial grower this is quite a problem. In most 
cases wheat straw is used, and with this idea, that the straw may be some 
protection during the winter, also to get this part of the work out of the 
way when not so busy, it is generally put on during the winter months ; 
but owing to the fact that we so often get a bad dose of cheat wheat, 
weeds, etc., in berry patches from the mulch, which sometimes makes seri- 
ous trouble, I prefer to put on the mulch in the spring. Where one is 
growing berries in a small way, prairie hay bedding, leaves, bigass from 
the cane mill or any clean litter can be used. After the crop is harvested 
the next care of the field is renewing it. If filthy, mow it off and burn over 
if trash enough to burn. If clean of weeds and grass, not necessary to 
mow. Bar off with the side plow, leaving the row bed not over eight 
inches wide. I usually give the ground time to mellow up after barring off, 
say a week; then cultivate the soil back to row with a double shovel or cul- 
tivator, then harrow cross-ways with a drag harrow. This work should 
commence as soon as done picking the crop, so as to give the runners a 
chance to set plants early, the same as in starting a new bed. We 
omitted to mention that it is best to hoe out the row after barring off 
before cultivating the soil back. 

Cultivate as often and as late as necessary to grow a good plant row. 
‘As the subjects of best varieties, kind of soil and fertilizing are to be 
presented in different papers, we have left these important parts of the 
whole subject of strawberry culture to more experienced writers. In 
conclusion, will say that we believe, as a general proposition, the small 
acreage in strawberry growing for commercial purposes, perhaps, is the 
most profitable. The most successful association I know have an average 
of two and one-half acres per member. As a rule, better cultivation, 
better care and attention can be given the small field, and, as the successful 
harvesting of the crop requires much care and proper handling, it is neces- 
sary to have interested parties in all departments of the work. With the 
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largest yield per acre of the best quality of fruit possible, which can be 
marketed to best advantage, always our objective point, the proper culti- 
vation, care and attention of strawberry growing will always be rewarded 
by pleasure and profit. 


STRAWBERRY GROWING. 


(J. E. Thompson, Windsor, Mo.) 

Soil—The strawberry is a voracious feeder. Perhaps it has as great 
a capacity for taking nourishment out of the soil as any other plant of 
modern production. It also at the same time will perhaps give as great 
returns, both as a table luxury and as a money producer, as any other plant 
of modern production. It also, I would state by way of digression, 
brings quickest returns to its owner of any other plant of modern 
production. 

Nature of Soil—It will succeed on a great variety of soils. Have 
seen them do equally as well on sandy, on deep black loam, on light clay, 
and black gumbo. In each case, however, the beds must be of necessity 
weil arained, as the strawberry will succumb very promptly when water 
stands upon it. 

Fertilization—Fertility is a great factor in producing the strawberry. 
I would suggest that the planter begin preparation at least one year before 
he expects to plant. The best fertilizer I know of is well rotted barn 
yard manure. This may be supplied in generous quantity; in fact, should 
be put on as thick as can be successfully and thoroughly plowed under, 
when same should be mixed well with the soil with disc and smcothing 
harrows. As stated above, this should be done the season before time 
allotted for the setting of the plants. 

Location—In selecting a site for a strawberry bed the main points to 
consider are, first, drainage; second, protection from frost. 

Drainage—A strawberry bed to succeed should be as level as will 
allow prompt moving of the water after heavy rain fall, but at the same 
time should not be steep enough to permit the washing of the soil away 
from the roots of the plant or the destruction of the fruit. 

Protection from Frost—The ideal site for a strawberry bed is the 
highest point convenient, and same may be under young fruit trees the 
first few years of their lives. A point to be avoided is low lands, as the 
strawberry bloom is very easily destroyed by frosts in the months of April 


and May. 


ee a 
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DISCUSSION ON STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. Katherman—What varieties does Mr. Tippin consider the best? 

Mr. Tippin—The choice of varieties is an important question. For 
shipping purposes, under refrigeration, some varieties are not good that 
are fine for local markets. In Arkansas, Michels Early, Crescent and 
Lady Thompson, mixed, are the commercial varieties. In South Missouri 
the principal commercial sorts are Aroma, Warfield, Gandy, Haverland 
and Sample. Another point to consider is the time of ripening and the 
market reached. Large sections are giving a good deal of attention to 
this point, and planning so as to have a market to themselves at the time 
their berries ripen. Bubach is a good home berry, but never good for 
shipping. Dunlap is being planted extensively in South Missouri and 
makes a favorable impression. If I were growing for market I would 
plant Dunlap and Warfield together, as they give as much return per acre 
as any others. Most growers do not cultivate this kind rightly. It is a 
heavy plant maker and sets too much fruit, so that it has to be thinned. 
At Neosho they shipped 110 cars this year, and 90 per cent were Aroma. 
Neosho has one of the most successful associations. They grow sys- 
tematically and thin the plants; the fruit is well graded and they employ 
expert packers. 

The selection of varieties is governed by the purpose and market. 
Bismarck is grown some but has few friends. The Clyde is worthless 
as a shipper and is too pale in color. Dunlap is a good fertilizer for 
Haverland, Ridgeway is also good with Haverland. Parker Earle needs 
a good rich soil and plenty of moisture, but most soils are not suited for 
it. Although it is of the best quality and a good yielder if it does have 
the right soil. 

Mr. Bailey—I would like to hear the varieties named for a succession 
in the home garden. 

Mr. Katherman—Wolverton is a failure with us in Johnson county. 

‘Mr. Tippin—lIt fails also at Springfield. The Gandy is splendid if 
it is in moist black prairie land, not gravelly, and it lasts longer without 
renewing than most kinds. One patch has continued for eight years and 
five acres gave receipts of over $6,000 dollars. 

Mr. Katherman—How many crates per acre is the average? 

Mr. Tippin—150 crates per acre constitute a good crop in Missouri. 
In Arkansas, 75 crates is the average. At Van Buren, 50 or 60 crates is 
a satisfactory number. Some spots yield more. The number varies 
greatly with the grower, some growers produce two and three hundred 
or more. The profit in berry growing is to be by more intensive culti- 
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vation a smaller acreage with a larger yield. It is better to get 400 crates 
from two acres than from four. I believe this is also true of apple 
orchards. 

Little commercial fertilizer is used in South Missouri, but in Arkansas 
they use cotton-seed meal and commercial fertilizers. Of the latter they 
use from three to four hundred pounds on three or four acres when re- 
newing old beds. 

Mr. Katherman—Ground bone gives good results. 

Mr. Tippin—Armour’s combined fertilizer is better to stimulate plant 
growth. 

Mr. Katherman—I consider wood ashes good, therefore burn my 
patch over. Pure ground bone is also good. 

Mr. Tippin—As a rule, we can not get enough wood ashes, but they 
are best. Put on enough to sprinkle the ground white. 

Mr. Stephens—Do you use them fresh or leached ? 

Mr. Tippin—It does not matter, as they are scattered through the 
patch. 

L. A. Goodman—Coal ashes make a good mechanical mixture, but 
are not fertilizing. 

Mr. Dutcher—The Wolverton is a good fertilizer for Haverland, and 
the latter is one of the best home varieties if we can get it properly ferti- 
lized. Marshall is a good home berry and grows large with proper at- 
tention. I have raised it in hills for seven years. The Haverland I raise 
in matted rows. 

Mr. Goodman—Armoutr’s fertilizer, 3-8-6, is one of the most complete 
we can use. The figures represent the proportion of the ingredients. 

Mr. Dutcher—The 3-8-6 is a fine fertilizer for potatoes. 

Mr. Goodman—lIt is also best for fruit trees. 

Mr. Dutcher—For mulching the strawberry beds get straw early in 
the fall, spread it out thin until the ground is frozen and then put it over 
the plants. The seed will fall on the old field where it was cut, and not 
on the strawberry field, so that you will have a clean mulch. In the spring 
it will need to be pulled off the plants where it is too thick. The Haver- 
land fruit stems are long and trailing, hence this variety needs a mulch. 
The Marshall is stronger in stem and holds its fruit up. 

Mr. Katherman—Wolverton is a fine fertilizer for Haverland, but 
is not itself a good producer. 

Mr. Tippin—The Dunlap is a good all round berry. 

Mr. Gano—I call for the young men, and would like to hear from Mr. 
Wayman and Wild. 

1. S. Wayman—We are just getting into the strawberry business 
ina commercial way. I have brought specimens of Gandy. This variety 
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has berries during all of June and until July 4. I am impressed with the 
use of Haverland with Dunlap as a fertilizer, and have planted them 
so fer 16 acres, and will be able to tell in another year how it will do. 
Dunlap is a rank plant producer. We plant Dunlap every third row, with 
two of Haverland between for berries. If we were sure of Dunlap fruit- 
ing well and the quality, we would put two rows of it. 

Mr. Goodinan—Yen will not be d’sappeointed in Dunlap. 

Mr. Wayman—As to plants, it costs as much to dig and pack 1,000 
of Clyde as it does 2,000 of Warfield. We have Warfield and Haver- 
land most extensively. The Gandy has paid by far the best returns, 
because it comes onto the market when there is no competition. Our first 
picking was from a north slope last Monday, June 5th. We are planting 
other varieties, such as Haverland and Warfield, which bear more per 
acre than Gandy, so as to have a car-load at a time for shipping. But we 
are not so enthusiastic over car loads as over the local sales. 

Mr Tippin—A car load should be of one variety. 

Mr. Wayman—We fertilize Crescent and Warfield with Excelsior. 
and now also with Dunlap. I want to inquire concerning the Klondike. 
Weare planting that a little. We are favorably situated as our crop comes 
on after the berries from the south part of the State are out of the way. 

Mr. Tippin—The Klondike in the South is proving a bonanza, es- 
pecially in Alabama and Louisiana, but it is a question if it will be a 
success on a heavy soil. We are testing it, and if we can grow it medium 
well we need not fear to plant it, for it has a high color, being red all 
through; it is a good shipper and holds up well and is good in quality. 

Mr. Wayman—The home market people want it, but we are not 
sure yet of its being a success. 

Arthur Wild—I feel somewhat presuming in getting up before the 
older fruit men, and do not wish to dictate to those of longer experience. 
Sarcoxie has been one of the most successful points in strawberry 
growing. The soil is well drained, red land and is the best for our pur- 
poses. In renewing old beds, our method is to bar off and cut down 
with a plow to a six-inch row. If the rainfall is plentiful, we use the 
disc harrow and run it lengthwise. This cuts the edges of the row, 
and so we get a larger number of new plants; then we cultivate till the 
ground is mellow, and fillupthe rows nexttothe plants,sothe ground 
will not dry out. We grow Haverland fertilized with different varieties, 
and find it did well with Aroma; also with other kinds. The Gandy Asso- 
ciation for a time grew this variety exclusively and found it profitable. 
Lester Lovett is said to be later than Gandy, but part of the fruit ripens 
the same as the Gandy, though on some soils it was later and it lasts 
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longer. The new seedling, sent to the World’s Fair, is a cross between 
Gandy and Warfield. It has fine color, and is firm. The color and 
flavor are those of Warfield. The plant produces like the Gandy. We 
will send it out next spring. It can be fertilized with Aroma and Dunlap, 
but is best with Aroma. : 

Mr. Goodman—Another new berry is the Cardinal, which has been 
sent me by Pomologist Brackett from Washington. It is very fine fruit, 
medium to large, color light crimson, good flavor and good shipper. 

Pres. Whitten—At the Station we have no newseedlings that give 
promise of anything beyond the standard of the old sorts. We have 
8,000 seedlings and have possibly two of value. We are testing plants of 
six commercial varieties to see if selection can give us productive strains 
Plants from the most prolific were pretty uniformly more productive than 
from other plants. Some runners carry the power of productiveness. 


THURSDAY, [UINE ics 24P aN: 


THE BERRIES. 


The report of the Committee on Fruits and Flowers was as follows: 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Entry -No.1; Flowers Wriahs Pontius. aeeue a0 tao eee .50 
Zh be Jas. McNair |..2 <Seemcron a yee cate 5 
5; 2 Migs. Enloe 2-+csbi Se fae Ais pLOO 
4, 4 Mars. Einloesc bceshuc. tec Shes oo eee 1.00 
6, t; Velma RaDaysdale! sy. saa.cgeuet stent 7s 
7, ve Revi WoL. sa agnmyls sibam ee ase ae one 25 
8, ee MrsxCrewsomn. ois lke acid aakaigans .40 
Satelit Mrs; (GrewsOit +. iiss soe wa cece ste 25 
QO, Fa Miss; Milla (Bowles, asc).:% ws .0 sence 1.00 

10, * Miers: Nae Paylon sachin ties meee 1.00 
si - Mrs) Ne Taylor ccs ch. pats see ee ae .50 
12, ie Mins. IN; Taylon tee or cee ase ares | .50 
3; # Mirso: Ne Taylor: ec. Pei seg- tive, fata sta .50 
Nase say Mi edo aed We ides ch opr. = arate .50 
14, “e Re Opa .. ckeeree: mewn Seam atic ee: =. Sena 
15, * Alfvia 2Bsensack 25swieits, sek aes oan 1.00 


I 
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Entry No. 16, Flowers—Mrs. A. Poper . .........eeeee ee eeeee .50 
es _ TR sera save po os 0) & oeafurgiedae- ate Sialtt =O.) 
18, Strawberries—H. S. Wayman, Princeton........ 1.00 
$12.65 
(Signed) T. H. Topp 
W. T. Poe 
A. H. GILKESON, 
Committee. 


THE RASPBERRY AND ITS TROUBLES. 


(S. D. Gregg, Independence, Mo.) 


Mr. S. D. Gregg of Independence gave a paper on “The Raspberry 
and its Troubles.” He spoke principally on the Black Caps, because they 
are the easiest handled. In selecting varieties, choose those which will 
stand shipping well and in the field are borne on strong canes. For Mis- 
souri conditions he thinks the Gregg and Kansas are best suited. They 
withstand disease and insect pests better than any others. The only 
remedy for red rust is to dig out the plants and burn them. If anthrac- 
nose gets a start, it is best to destroy the bed at once and start one in a 
new place. Bluestone and lime, he says, if used at the start, will prevent 
this trouble. The only way to get rid of the troublesome cut worm is to 
hunt and kill it. There is no remedy for the small cane worm. Paris 
green and Bordeaux mixture will take care of the bud worm. 


DISCUSSION ON RASPBERRY. 


Sec. Goodman—I would name Kansas and Evans for black and 
Cardinal for the best red raspberries. 

Evans—Thwack is the best red we ever had. For planting we should 
plow and harrow well, and lay off in rows. Let the plants get six or 
seven inches high and plant them in May. Take the plants up with 
a spade with some dirt, and set in the furrow; this makes fast work. 
The rows should be seven feet apart, and the plant three feet apart in 
the row, and grown to a hedge row. We aim to put them on land that 
is rich enough to grow good crops. For increasing the fertility of the 
land, put on barnyard manure and afterwards two crops of cow-peas. We 
leave the berries on-the land for seven years, and then get a better crop 
of corn from it than we could before. Cultivate the berry plants in the 
spring and cut them back with a corn knife to a hedge row. On new 
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plantings pinch at about a foot and keep them down as low as you can. 
This makes less wood and larger berries. ‘Take the old wood out every 
year. 


CURRANTS AND CHERRIES. 


(By John O. Ourfman, Maryville, Mo.) 


I do not think I can add to what I said on the subject of cherries at 
a former meeting, but will give you my experience and observations of 
a cherry orchard in our section of State. In selecting the ground for 
orchard, it should be dry and well drained, as cherry trees will not do 
well in wet or sprouty land, as it is not agreeable with them to have wet 
feet (or roots). Prepare the ground by breaking it deep, and would 
advise to subsoil. Plant trees in rows, north and south, 18 feet apart, 
and east and west, 22 feet. While trees are small, plant to corn, potatoes 
or any crop that requires to be tilled. After the trees become large, sow 
the ground to red clover. As regards trimming, would not advise too 
much, but cut out all dead limbs and twigs and limbs that do not look 
healthy. Where you cut off a large limb put grafting wax on place where 
limb was removed. Time of training is after they bloom. Varieties 
that do well in this section of State are as follows: Dyehouse, Early 
Richmond, Large and Ordinaire Montmorency, Olivet and some of the 
Morellos. Sweet cherry trees are short lived, and shy bearers. The 
crop here is a failure this year, owing to cold rains and freezing when 
they were in bloom. 


CURRANTS. 


No garden or truck patch is complete without a few bunches of 
currant bushes. They do exceedingly well in this section and do not 
require much attention. Plant in good rich soil about 4 feet apart in 
rows, and the rows about 8 feet apart; keep well tilled. If they are 
shaded some portions of the day, think they do better. Cut out close to 
the ground all dead and decaying branches. Keep trimmed up in a sym- 
metrical bunch. Varieties that do well here are Red Dutch, Pomona, 
Fay’s Prolific and other red varieties. The bushes are loaded with cur- 
rants this year. In my judgment, Fay’s Prolific can not be excelled. 
If a person desires to enjoy an appetizer, let him take a good-sized saucer 
filled with Fay’s Prolific, add to them some granulated sugar and a good 
quantity of Jersey cream, and you will have a dish that will tickle the 
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palate of our strenuous President and down to the humblest tiller of the 
soil. 


OZARK FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(G. A. Atwood, Secretary and Treasurer, Springfield, Mo.) 


The initiatory work of organizing the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation dates from January, 1903, when the need of wider co-operation 
was urged. The first convention to act upon this matter was held in 
Springfield, September 2 of the above year. There was a large attend- 
ance from South Missouri and Arkansas, and a more harmonious and 
enthusiastic meeting of fruit growers was never held. An organization 
was effected, and every fruit grower present joined the new association. 

The intention at first was to confine the business of the association 
to marketing apples only, and it was agreed that this Ozark country, 
with its 20,000,000 apple trees, required a strong general association to 
protect and promote this immense orchard interest. 

The membership of the new organization was composed largely of 
peach growers, and a majority were berry growers, and these members 
urged that these fruits, that require prompt handling, should also be 
shipped by the association, arguing that it would be better to have one 
strong organization to handle all these fruits than to have three societies. 

At the meeting held in Bentonville, Ark., June 23 and 24, this same 
year, which equaled the Springfield meeting in interest and excelled it 
in amount of stock subscribed, after thorough discussion and deliberation, 
the constitution and by-laws were amended so as to permit the shipment 
of all fruit and vegetable products. 

Number of shares of stock, 2,000, $1 per share; number of shares 
sold, 1,574, which leaves 426 shares for new members. 

Number of stockholders who have one share each, 226. 

It has been the policy of the management to place the stock in the 
hands of as many growers as possible, but in the beginning it was found 
necessary to appeal for larger subscriptions than $1, in order to raise the 
$1,000 cash, which had to be paid in before incorporation could be 
effected, consequently a number of the larger growers paid for 10, 20 
and a few for 50 shares each. After the remaining stock is taken, if more 
shares are called for, the owners of 25 and 50 shares will turn in a part 
of their holdings. 

Besides the members, who personally own stock, there are thirty- 
seven local fruit growers’ associations in Missouri and Arkansas that 
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have from I to 50 shares each—486 shares in all. Nine of these unions 
tdok 25 shares each. It is safe to estimate the average membership of 
these associations at 50. Practically there are over 2,500 fruit growers 
who possess stock in the O. F. G. A. 

The field of the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association is confined to 
the Ozark territory, a section as large as any organization can efficiently 
serve. Numerous associations from other states have applied for member- 
ship. The policy of restricting the field to Missouri and Arkansas has 
settled into a conviction. The O. F. G. A. will always stand for the 
Ozark country. 

Incorporation was finally perfected in May, 1904, which was too 
late to serve the berry growers that season. The peach crop of Arkansas 
and Missouri was light last year, but it was decided to offer the services 
of the association to the people who were so fortunate as to have Elbertas, 
and our manager did ship 225 cars from the two states. 

At the annual meeting in January last it was decided to take hold 
of the strawberry proposition promptly and energetically, and we will 
now give the results of four months of as earnest and as hard work as 
has ever been done in berry marketing. The board of directors elected 
Hon. P. A. Rodgers of Benton county, Ark., manager. A large majority 
of the berry growers of Southwest Missouri and Northwest Arkansas 
lined up with the O. F. G. A., several of the local societies coming in 
without solicitation, and, with but three exceptions, they came in by 
unanimous vote, and only one or two votes were against working through 
the O. F. G. A. in these three associations. This was highly encouraging. 
‘Committees conferred with railroad officials in St. Louis and Kansas City, 
and with Armour Car Company in Chicago, in the interest of securing 
the best possible service and for a reduction of rates. A slight reduction 
was obtained in refrigeration and a promise to investigate freight charges. 
It is due to say here that the railroads never before gave so good and so 
prompt service. There have been fewer accidents and better time has 
been made in 1905 than in any previous year. 

When the shipping season commenced at Van Buren, Ark., for the 
first time in the history of the berry business in the Southwest, the 
markets of the country were full of strawberries from Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi—berries which were late on account 
of the unusual winter that held back the far South, but did not 
delay the Van Buren crop, consequently prices at Van Buren this year 
averaged 60 to 75 cents lower than last year, when there was a clear field 
and all cars sold on track. The Texas crop was the largest ever known, 
and held out until Van Buren was through shipping. The unfavorable 
conditions against the berry growers continued to the last of the 
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season in the Fayetteville and Monett districts. Many long-time growers 
declare that the conditions were the most unfavorable they have experi- 
enced. The O. F. G. A. did but little business in Van Buren, having 
only one association in that district in its membership. Notwithstanding 
the berries “arrived soft” the fourteen cars of the association netted $1.17 
per crate to the growers, which was g cents per crate more than a neigh- 
boring association received that decided not to work with the O. F. G. A. 

Headquarters were opened at Fayetteville, Ark., May 2. Fifteen 
of the local unions of Washington and Benton counties, the two counties, 
by the way, that rank first and second in the United States in apple 
orchard area, shipped all their cars of strawberries through the O. F. G. 
A. Our shipments from Washington county were 196 cars. Counting 
express shipments, and the cars shipped by two associations not co-operat- 
ing with us, Washington county sent out 300 car loads of strawberries, 
which places her at the head of all other Arkansas and Missouri counties 
in strawberry production. 

As the shipping season was now fairly on, additional representatives 
were sent to the larger markets. These were stationed at the following 
important cities: Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Sioux City, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, Denver, - 
Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis. These representatives examined 
every car sent to their respective markets and reported as to their con- 
dition on arrival. In cases of damage to stock from lack of ice or rough 
handling, the facts were noted. These men were in close touch with our 
headquarters and performed valuable service. The O. F. G. A. shipped 
from Arkansas 245 cars; net returns to growers, $1 to $1.30 per crate. 

General headquarters were moved to Monett, May 12, and the 
Fayetteville office was also maintained by two of the office force for two 
weeks after the last Arkansas car had been shipped, to settle for the de- 
layed consignments. 

The Missouri season opened encouragingly, with sales on track as 
high as $1.75. Had there been no damage from rains, the entire Missouri 
crop could have been sold on track at an average of $1.50 at shipping 
stations—if all the local associations had co-operated. Until the rains 
came, the O. F. G. A. placed all its cars for cash. For a few days the 
berry transactions were heavy. Our association shipped seventy-five 
cars in two days. Total shipments by our association in Missouri, 281 
cars, making our shipment for the season of 1905 525 cars of strawber- 
ries, a good record as the amount of business for first effort. The return 
for Missouri, which for a time promised to exceed those of Arkansas, 
were less than hoped for, yet they were above those of other seasons, 
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with one or two exceptions, when the quality of the fruit, the weather and 
the markets were favorable. 

The experiences of this year emphasize the lessons of other seasons— 
that strawberries should be sold on track, that all the growers and ship- 
pers should co-operate to the end, not alone of making track sales, but to 
secure proper distribution, uniform packages, full quarts, thorough grad- 
ing, reduction of refrigeration and transportation charges. All this can 
readily be accomplished if growers will only act together. 

It has been proven that we must have representatives in the markets. 
These men must be adapted to the work—live, loyal men. This service 
is costly, but it is positively essential. In this business the telegraph and 
the telephone are indispensable, and there must be no niggardliness in 
using the wires, but with more system and wider co-operation the expense 
can be greatly reduced. This is a business that is amply large enough 
to engage the attention of the best organizing ability. General Manager 
Rodgers has certainly done his level best in every particular. He was 
at his post every day, from a week before the first car was shipped until 
the last car was billed out. This last car, by the way, was shipped by 
the Logan Horticultural Association to Milwaukee, and was sold on 
track at Logan at $1.35. 

Right here, we will say that as soon as our book-keepers can make 
up a report of the season’s business, it will be printed, and every member 
will have a copy. This statement will show the complete transactions 
of the O. F. G. A. in this strawberry campaign, the amount of business, 
prices obtained, cost of service; a comparative statement as to the results 
of sale on track and of consignments; a list of the seventy-two markets 
used, the returns made and the promptness of remitting by the commis- 
sion men. Furthermore, will say the books and correspondence and 
telegrams relating to this campaign of co-operation will be open to the 
inspection of every member. 

Before concluding this part of our paper, we must explain in regard 
to the income of the association for meeting the heavy expenses of repre- 
sentatives, telegraphing, office force, postage, etc. All these expenses 
are met by the 3 per cent rebate from consignments and from cars sold 
on track. As all are aware, the commission merchants have always in 
the history of Ozark berry growing charged 10 per cent commission on 
all sales, and 3 per cent of this they have turned over to the local 
associations. The co-operating associations allow the O. F. G. A. this 
rebate, and are at no other expense for its services. As stated in the 
beginning, there are no assessments provided for in this organization. 
This 3 per cent is half a cent less than is charged for like services by the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange. The O. F. G. A. being a co-opera- 
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tive association, will own the surplus, should there be any, after expenses 
are paid. This will be distributed pro rata, or used for any purpose the 
stockholders may provide. 

The peach crop is light this season. No car load shipments will be 
made from Missouri and none from Arkansas north of the Boston moun- 
tains. South of that range something over 100 cars will be shipped. If 
next season is favorable for peaches in this same Ozark country, there 
will be fully 3,000 car loads to market, and the O. F. G. A. will handle 
a large part of the crop, in as much as the members of the association 
will produce several hundred of these car loads. 

The apple crop, as we are painfully aware, is distressingly short 
this year. There will be a third of a yield in Arkansas and a fifth of a 
crop in Missouri. Even such a production will give 2,000 car loads to 
market. The O. F. G. A. has been urged so insistently to help the apple 
growers, it will be at the service of members. Last year, with a light 
crop, the majority of orchard men lost money. With good management, 
our apples should be marketed at a profit. This work will pe taken up 
with earnestness at once, in as much as getting ready is half the achieve- 
ment. Certain varieties of Ozark apples are far superior to apples of the 
same varieties grown in other states. Other sections excel in certain 
other varieties. So there will always be a demand for our Gano, Ben 
Davis, Jonathan, Ingram, York Imperial and Arkansas Black apples. 


WORK IN HAND. 


The Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association has important work in hand, 
work more difficult to perform than the successful marketing of a berry 
crop. It has undertaken to help in an effort to secure a reduction of re- 
frigeration charges, which are from a third to one-half too high; higher, 
in fact, in some instances, than the freight. If the present rates of icing 
charges are to be continued, the grower will have to go out of business. 
The private car line should go and the railroads should furnish cars with- 
out extra charges except for the ice used. The 2,500 members of the 
Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association unanimously protest against the ex- 
cessive refrigeration charges. The cost of freight and refrigeration on a 
minimum car of strawberries from Springfield to Kansas City is $144; 
éo Detroit, $302! And yet the private car line is more merciful than the 
express companies, which frequently take all the fruit sells for. Armour 
is liberal compared with express companies—and Armour does give 
good service! Let us appeal to Congress, to the Interstate Commission, 
and to the voters against excessive charges. 

We must allude to another very important effort the Ozark Fruit 
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Growers’ Association has in hand. This is the saving of the 100 to 200 
car loads of berries that were allowed to go to waste in 1903-1904, and 
again this year; or, if not wasted in the field, were shipped at a positive 
loss, amounting sometimes to the profit on the No. 1 berries. Our asso- 
ciation has had several conferences with one of the two strongest pre- 
serving and canning plants in the United States, and we can assure Ozark 
Fruit Growers’ Association growers that next season they can sell at a 
profit their sound No. 2 berries and peaches, and, by shipping only No. 1 
fruit, can sell on. track, the best grade bringing as much money as the 
two grades have been netting. 

Through co-operation, these efforts will succeed, and still more can 
be accomplished. In this work we are doing for the country, as well as 
for our own homes, it is the duty of every citizen to stand for the right— 
to stand against wrong—and to stand together! 


PROFITABLE BLACKBERRY GROWING AND MARKETING. 
(Chas. W. Steiman, Dalton, Mo.) 


The blackberry, when fully ripe, is one of the most delicious fruits 
of the berry family. No garden is complete without having a few rows 
of these bushes, to supply the busy housewife with a filling for pies or 
the children with some delicious fruit fresh from the vines. 

Blackberries thrive on any soil that will grow thrifty apple trees. 
Good drainage is the most important item for consideration. Even poor 
upland soil, if not sprouty, will produce an abundant yield of berries in a 
favorable season, and the land will in time regain its fertility again. 

To grow blackberries for profit, in a commercial sense, they should 
be planted in combination with some other fruit or vegetable crop. If 
possible, the ground should be plowed deeply late in the fall preparatory 
to spring planting. When spring comes, replow the ground, harrow 
smooth and lay off rows with lister plow. For varieties like the Early 
Harvest the rows should be eight feet apart, and for Snyder, Taylor and 
other rank growers, twelve feet. So much done, bring to the field the 
plants from their winter quarters in a wagon provided with sufficient wet 
straw to keep the roots damp. 

Two men and a bright hoe can plant a large field in a day. One 
man to place the plants three feet apart in the row and hold them, while 
the other draws the loose earth over the roots with the hoe, and then 
stamps the earth firm about the plant with his feet. Now as to the wide 
space left between the rows; this is to facilitate cultivation and picking, 
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and a row of currants or gooseberries may be planted between the rows 
just set. Or, if preferred, two or three rows of potatoes, cabbage or other 
vegetable may be planted in this space with profit. 

The first year all rows may be easilly cultivated and should receive 
thorough tillage. Late in the fall the ground should be well mulched 
with wheat straw. If currants or gooseberries were planted, a mulch 
will suit their needs as well. If planted in localities where hot winds 
prevail most of the summer, the ground should not be disturbed the sec- 
ond season by cultivation until after the berry season. This is especially 
important for late novelties, which often dry on the canes through lack 
of moisture before they become ripe. 

As-soon as the berry season is over, all canes that have borne fruit 
should be removed from the fields and burned. Thin the young canes to 
four stalks to the hill and cut off the tops three feet above the ground. 
In localities where wild black berries abound, early varieties should be 
planted, such as Early Harvest. They ripen and are gone before the wild 
berries are ready for use. For general planting Early Harvest, Snyder, 
Taylor and Illinois are profitable to grow. 

In marketing, sell only choice berries, not too ripe. Build up a home 
trade and you will be surprised at the end of the season at the amount 
of berries you really sold to your friends and neighbors or in your home 
town. Use only Hallock patent berry boxes. These come ready-made, are 
square and neat. The crates for them have two bottoms, one for each 
tier of berries. This prevents the berries mashing, as is often the case 
with the single bottom crates. These crates and boxes are sold by all 
berry box firms. Treat each customer courteously, though she may only 
buy one quart of berries from you. Perhaps next season you may sell 
this same person a crate or two. Give full measure in each box. You 
expect this much when you deal with your groceryman. Keep a memo- 
randa of each purchaser and the amount purchased. If you have other 
berries or fruit to sell from your farm, let your customers know you have 
and how good it is. Be an enthusiast and tell the people what you are 
doing, and last, but not least, do not disappoint any one if you can help it. 


DISCUSSION ON BLACKBERRIES. 


Mr. Gano—I consider the Early Harvest and Snyder the best 
varieties. 
Mr. Dutcher—The Early Harvest is good, because it does not rust 
and has small seeds. 
Mr. Barnes—The Kenoyer is a new acquisition, a cross between 
Early Harvest and Kittatiny. It bears 50 per cent more than Early 
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Harvest. It is the coming berry. The Mercereau is a good hardy variety. 
As I have to leave this afternoon, I want now to thank the good people of 
Versailles for their kindness and courtesy to me. 

Mr. Moore—I think the Early Harvest is the best. 

Mr. Goodman—Taylor and Snyder are good varieties. Ten acres 
of small fruits pay better than 160 acres of farm. Blackberries are one 
of the most delicious fruits. No home is complete without them. 
Thorough drainage is needed to succeed with these berries. Soil that will 
not produce corn will grow blackberries and enrich the soil in a few years. 
In growing on a commercial scale it pays to put vegetables or goose- 
berries in between. In preparing the ground plow in the fall and replow 
and harrow in the spring. The rows should be six feet apart for Early 
Harvest, and for Taylor and Snyder, eight feet, and the plants three feet 
inthe row The wide space makes cultivation easy. The first year plow 
with the cultivator, and mulch with straw in the fall. As soon as the 
season is over, cut out the old canes, and thin the young canes to four 
stalks to a hill. Pinch back at three feet to make them branch. The fruit 
should be marketed when not too ripe. Build up your home trade. Use 
the Hallock berry box, which is square, and comes ready made. Do not 
mash the fruit; treat your customers courteously; give full measure and 
keep a record so as to see the results. Be enthusiastic over what you have 
and the people will be hungry for your fruit. I have some twenty acres in 
blackberries—the Taylor and Snyder varieties—and we find that they are 
good money-makers. This berry leads all fruit for the amount produced 
on a certain piece of ground. It will yield from 50 to 150 crates per acre. 

Mr. Evans—Early Harvest is the best, and Snyder and Taylor are 
the berries after the Early Harvest. We have had 20 acres in black- 
berries at Olden for ten years, and that land is now in corn and looks 
better than I ever saw it before. 

Question—How can the old canes best be removed from the land? 

Sec’y Goodman—There will be no trouble in this whatsoever if the 
patch has been properly cared for. To take out, use a knife with a hook 
at the end; cut the old canes and pull them out, then drag them out of 
the rows. Or put on a big pair of boots and thick gloves; take hold of 
the cane and kick it off at the bottom. They will break off easily. To 
drag the canes out of the rows, have a mule dressed in breeches to prevent 
too severe scratching, and hitch him to a rake, or double shovel, and so 
drag the trimmings out. There will be no trouble at all if your patch 
has been kept in the right shape. The plants are simply little trees, with 
laterals only a foot long, and are not hard to get rid of. 

Mr. Evans—This is a nice growing town, and the manufactories here 
will double your population. But you have not enough fruit to supply 
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the people, and the demand there will surely be. There is no better 
prospect for a young man with a limited income than here in the fruit 
business. It would be profitable for a man to get ten or twenty acres 
and plant them to small fruits, berries, grapes, a few tree fruits, too, and 
with cows, butter and eggs he could make a good living. At the same 
time, he could have the advantages of the schools and church. I advise 
the young men to grow small fruits and vegetables, and let all the people 
have some fruit. 

Mr. Bailey—During my residence in Morgan county I have seen 
some berries brought in, but not enough. The grower sold out and did 
not have enough to deliver and supply his orders. The berries in the 
Kansas City and Topeka markets were insipid, compared to those in 
Morgan county. The people ought to wake up and recognize their grand 
opportunities here. We do not realize the advantages of this distritt. 
The Snyder berries grown here were large and luscious, but there were 
not enough to supply the demand. The Louden raspberry does beauti- 
fully here also. Our soil is unsurpassed. The apples raised here have 
amazed outsiders, as testified to by Mr. W. G. Gano. We should go to 
work, and, by growing fruit for our people, fill our pocket books and 
enlarge our bank accounts. 


HOW TO HAVE PROFITABLE GOOSEBERRY PLANTATION. 
(F. S. Heffernan, Springfield, Mo.) 

The writer fears you have assigned this subject to the wrong party. 
The fact that the writer exhibited the largest gooseberries at the World’s 
Fair last year does not necessarily imply that he knows much about this 
very profitable and healthful fruit. Having known something of the 
gooseberry all his life, not until 1899 was the writer induced to raise 
the Industry, Downing and Chautauqua. The Industry has proven to 
grow the largest of these three very popular varieties, though perhaps 
not so prolific in number of berries nor producing as much weight in 
fruit as the Chautauqua. 

One may easily be induced to plant the English gooseberries, because 
of the great size and attractive beauty. The bushes do not take so much 
space in the garden, and are not so vigorous in growth as the American 
varieties, and when the fruit is put up in glass jars, one feels as if the 
English gooseberries are entitled to a prominent place where every visitor 
can see them. But with all the alluring qualities, they are not so profitable 
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to grow for market purposes as the Houghton, that we have raised since 
our youth. 

We are told that the Industry and other English gooseberries can 
be as profitably grown here as in England. If that be true, which is 
questionable, saying the least, the sturdy Brittainer should import the 
Houghton, and other good American varieties, and experiment with them. 
England is about eighteen thousand square miles smaller than Missouri, 
and being nearly surrounded by salt water, induces a moisture tinctured 
with salt that, in the opinion of the writer, is nutritious to fruit of its genus 
(Ribes). The writer’s belief is so strong in this direction that the coming” 
July he intends to put a ring of salt three feet from each bush, in the same 
way as we salt quince trees. The purpose is to supply the roots with food 
that they have been deprived of by being removed so far away from the 
soil where nature supplied them with (figuratively speaking) the nerve 
and blood that produces its intendment. : 

If the writer were intending to cultivate gooseberries for profit, he 
would plant the Houghton in rows six feet apart each way, so they could 
be cultivated the same way we cultivate corn. I would not permit the 
canes or shoots to grow older than three years, pruning out after gather- 
ing each crop. I believe a man of ordinary industry with one horse can 
make a good living raising six or seven acres of gooseberries, and market- 
ing them. 


heat 


DISCUSSION ON GOOSEBERRIES. 


Mr. Bailey—The wild berries around here are better than the 
Houghton. The hills abound in all kinds of berries. 

Mr. McVey—The Houghton grows well here and bears prolificly. 

Mr. Goodman—The gooseberry bears well and is easily gathered, by 
stripping the berries from the twigs. They will pay $1.00 per bush. 
They should be planted six by eight feet apart. The berry ships well and 
ought to be planted here for the local market. 

Mr. Bailey—There is a device for cleaning the leaves from the fruit 
after it has been stripped from the bushes. 


- 


FRUIT “CROP AND PEARICULRURE. 


Baring, May 25, 1905. 
Hon. L. A. Goodman: 
Dear Sir—As I have seen in a notice from you, the summer meeting 
of our State Society will be held at Versailles in June. I hope you will 
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have a very full and interesting meeting. If it were possible, I would be 
ever so glad to be with you; as it is, I will be with you in spirit, and with 
_best wishes for a good and interesting time. 

In regard to the prospect of a fruit crop, [ must admit that is not 
very flattering. We had frequent frosts and freezes nearly all through 
April, when buds were tender, and some sorts in bloom, and while it 
seemed at the time to have done-no harm, yet since fruits have set, there 
has been very heavy dropping off, and take it on the whole, the fruit 
crop will be away below the average. Strawberries, a full crop, just be- 
ginning to ripen; raspberries, a full crop; cherries, half crop; pears, about 
one-third crop; Japan plums, a failure; other plums very light, except 
Damson, which are full. There will be a few peaches. Trees of all kinds 
are making a very vigorous growth, and don’t show the damage, which 
was expected, from the severe cold weather last winter. 

As you wished me to state my experience in pear growing, I will 
state my experience is rather on a small scale. I have about fifty trees, 
mostly of bearing size. I am, contrary to the general advice, a firm be- 
liever in thorough cultivation and in preventing any sod about my trees. 
My oldest pear trees have been set out over twenty years, and up to ten 
years ago I had them in tough sod, and as they were making poor and 
sickly growth, I concluded to experiment with them; so I took a spade 
and spaded carefully around them, and pulverized the ground, using a 
good rake, frequently. I had left a few trees in sod for a comparison. 
The result was so astonishing in the renewed and vigorous growth of 
those. trees under cultivation, and the poor, sickly trees left in sod, that 
I have ever since given my trees good attention. I give my trees a 
liberal coat of barnyard manure about every winter. I was afraid at 
first that such treatment of trees might be the cause of pear blight, but 
as my trees have shown no blight since 1899, I have come to the conclusion 
that good care of trees is not the cause. of blight, as I know of several 
pear orchards that have stood in sod for years that are almost gone from 
blight. I have come to the belief that a well-fed and cared for tree, like 
a strong and healthy person, are more able to resist disease than those 
of stunted and weakly nature. The bulk of my pear trees are Keiffer, 
with a mixture of Duchess, Bartlett, L. B. De Jersey, and some Garber. 
I usually realize one dollar per bushel for my pears. 

I will herewith close. With best wishes to you, and to all the old 
veterans of our Society, to whom great thanks are due, and in particular 
from your humble servant, 

PETER DAILING. 
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PEARS ONCE MORE. 


(J. H. G. Jenkins, Eugene, Mo.) 


Pear growing may not be a popular subject. If the ruling of Dr. 
J. C. Whitten be that of a former President of this Society, I hardly dare 
tell why. 

If I mistake not, J. C. Evans, one of our best men, declared at a 
meeting like this: ‘Politics and pear-blight are two things that cannot 
be discussed here while I’m President.” 

Knowing the tendency of trees to blight, some fruit growers will not 
cultivate pears. Nevertheless, they are the most delicious of all fruits, 
and pear culture, judiciously managed, is certainly a remunerative busi- 
ness. Some of the most luscious sorts, however, are the worst blighters ; 
hence, great care should be exercised in the selection of varieties. I lost 
over a hundred trees in a single year, most of them heavily loaded with 
fruit, but I sold pears at $2.50 to $3.00 per bushel. So, notwithstanding 
my own loss, and the bitter experience of others, having seen 300 Keiffers 
in one orchard “black as a pot” with blight—yet, amid all these heart- 
rending scenes and sad disappointments, I am not despondent. 

The Lincoln may be blight-proof in Illinois, the Sudduth in many 
localities and even the Keiffer in South Missouri, though, personally, I 
cannot vouch for any of them. So far as my own experience and obser- 
vation extend, Duchess (Angouleme) in this locality is exempt from 
blight, and is one of the very largest and best pears grown. Anjou comes 
next. Not one Duchess in my orchard was affected by blight, though 
everything else perished. Several years ago I sold Duchess and Anjou 
trees by request of a certain nursery company. If any of said trees ever 
became diseased, I am not apprised of the fact, though I see them often. 

Judge Samuel Miller once said: “The Duchess pear on Angers 
quince will live and bear fruit regularly for twenty-five years.” I know 
a tree that has borne constantly for about thirty years. 

In conclusion, if I were going to plant 100 trees I would set sixty 
Duchess, fifteen Anjou (both dwarf), twenty Keiffer, five Garber (last 
two standard). These I would cultivate about two years, then sow to 
blue grass or clover, using such fertilizers as the nature of soil required— 
lime salt and bone meal, mostly—cutting back nearly half of each year’s 
growth on dwarfs, and pinching off all surplus blossoms, cutting out 
instantly and burning every blighted twig; spraying, annually, with 
Bordeaux. 
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DISCUSSION ON PEARS. 


Mr. McNair—I have cultivated part of my pear orchard and have 
part in sod. There is some blight in both parts. I had a nice crop two 
years ago, which was the first crop off the Keiffer and Garber. I have 
some in the yard which bear every year. I have no crop this year to 
speak of. The pears set on many trees this year, but dropped off when 
the size of the end of your finger. 

Mr. Jenkins—Some people do not grow pears, but think them the 
most delicious of fruits. Some of the best varieties blight the worst. I 
have lost a hundred trees in a year, but this does not discourage me. 
Lincoln and Sudduth may be free from blight, but I cannot guarantee 
them. The Duchess is the best we have. Anjou is good, too, and not dis- 
eased as far as I can see. I cultivate the trees the first few years and 
prune them into shape. And I cut off every sign of blight and burn at 
once. 

Member—I have a pear tree sixteen or eighteen years old; it is 
thrifty in growth and a heavy bloomer, but it does not mature its fruit. 
It has had no blight until this year. 

Mr. Goodman—You will have to have another variety to fertilize 
the old one. Put grafts of Duchess or Garber on the top limbs, and 
you will in two years have blossoms to fertilize those on the original 
stock. 

Mr. Gano—The following story comes from Kansas: A planter in 
that state had put out several of the leading varieties of pears, and as the 
blight came he cut it off. At seven years of age they had all blighted 
down but one tree, and that was partly gone. This one he sawed. off 
and left a stump a few feet high. When throwing out some meat brine 
he theught he would put it around the stump to kill it. The following 
summer he found a sprout had started near the bottom of the stump. It 
was a fine thrifty growth seven feet tall. The next spring he sprayed 
with the brine and the tree is now bearing fruit. He has continucd to 
spray with the brine and has planted more trees. He sprays in March 
before the trees have made any growth, and he has no blight in his 
orchard. : 

Mr. Dutcher—The Keiffer is an imperfect fertilizer some years and 
needs something else. 

‘Mr. Whitten—The Garber or Anjou are good fertilizers for Keiffer. 
In a record of nine years on the Station grounds, the Keiffer has set 
fruit but once by its own pollen. And as a rule, even when it sets fruit, 
it does not develop right. The quality also is much poorer where it is 
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allowed to self-fertilize. Garber and Anjou are the same way, and 
practically all pears are the same. With Garber or Anjou the Keiffer 
is much better. It will also fertilize these other two varieties. Nearly 
all pears fertilize each other and so improve the quality as well. 

Mr. Tippin—How about the self-fertilization of blocks of Ben Davis? 

Prof. Whitten—I believe the same principle holds true of Ben Davis, 
but in a lesser degree. It is certainly self-sterile in a cold damp spring. 
Whhen the spring is dry and the earth is mellow, we get a good setting 
of blooms and get larger fruit and of better quality. Two varieties of 
apples are absolutely self-sterile, and all the others are fairly so. 

Mr. Wayman—We are doing very well with our pears. The Keiffer 
bears nearly every year a full crop. The Flemish Beauty we think a 
great deal of, and have over five hundred trees of it now twelve years 
old, but so far no fruit. It is slow in coming into bearing. The fruit 
is a great improvement over the Keiffer, but the latter helps with the 
expenses. The Bartlett blights badly; the Howell is a shy bearer. We 
have mostly Keiffer and have never had any trouble with fertilization. 

What experience have the members had with girdling apple trees? 

Mr. Briggs—I was thoroughly disgusted with some Transparent 
Crags because they did not bear. I began girdling limbs here and there. 
They bore full of bloom and fruit, while there was none at all in the rest 
of the tree. I then girdled the body of the tree with perfect success, and 
no bad effects have been noticed on the trees. In starting to girdle I 
would do part this year and part the next, in order to overcome the tend- 
ency trees have to bear every other year. I cover the wound with cloth 
if it is not naturally shaded enough, and I have lost no trees. I have 
heard that Mr. Wragg girdled a width of four inches and did not cover 
the wound, but his trees shaded the trunk, so there were no ill effects. © 

Mr. Wayman—Our girdling experience is not extensive enough to 
give any results. 

Secretary Goodman—I girdle if the trees do not bear, even large 
trees of Ben Davis, Gano and Mammoth Black Twig. It is no use to 
have trees that do not bear. I have girdled thousands of trees the last 
few years, and expected proof of my work this year, but the freeze pre- 
vented that. When trees are eight years old and do not bear, girdle 
them. Take out a ring close to the branches, from two to four inches 
wide, and so make the tree set fruit buds, giving a chance for the whole 
season’s growth to go into fruit buds. It looks like murder to do such 
a thing, but it works out all right. The proper time to girdle in South 
Missouri is about the first of June, in the central part of the State, the 
tenth, and in the northern part, the fifteenth to twentieth. 

Mr. Briggs—I would advise shading the girdled part with cloth. 
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Mr. McNair—One man I know girdled his trees with a band ten 
to twelve inches broad, and he had a fine crop, and the trees lived and did 
well afterwards. . 

Mr. Holzapple—Rabbits will do this girdling work. I have had a 
hundred trees girdled in one night. I then took straw and wet it and 
tied it around the wound and the bark grew over the wound and left it 
smooth. I had some Jonathan trees, eight years old, that were sick; I 
took a knife and slit the bark on the branches and pealed it down and the 
trees then grew all right. 

Mr. Dutcher—I would add a word of caution as to girdling. You 
must know the season in your own latitude. In Johnson county we should 
not girdle later than the first of June. One man in July girdled every 
‘other Jonathan in his orchard to a width of four inches. The sequel is 
‘that this spring he had to blow out his dead trees wth dynamite. A 
‘few lived and are well leaved out; they did not die because they were 
extra vigorous in wood growth. If there is some reason other than too 
much wood growth why trees do not bear, then it may be harmful to 
gitdle. 

Mr. Briggs—I would not think of girdling bearing trees, as the 
wound may become sun-struck and kill the tree. 

President Whitten—It is a good thing to be a little cautious about 
girdling, the bark should be perfectly free and peel off easily. Great 
care should be taken not to in any way bruise the wound with the knife 
or hand. Do not bruise the growing layer after girdling. Use a very 
sharp knife, making a clean cut, smooth and even. If you are in any 
doubt as to time or condition, it is well to make the cut a quarter of an inch 
wide, running spirally around the tree. Weak trees should never be 
girdled. Some trees do not bear because they are too weak. If you girdle 
a tree that is too weak to bear, you do more harm than good. In three 


days from the time of cutting you can tell whether the tree is going to 
die. 


THE DEWBERRY. 
(By H. W. Jenkins, Boonville, Mo.) 

We hardly feel competent to write an intelligent article on the sub- 
ject of dewberries, from the fact that we have never paid much atten- 
tion to the berry, not because we think it time wasted, or a fruit not worth 
growing, but simply never got started in trying to make this a part of our 
berry business. The dewberry, or low black berry, is a trailing plant in 
its growth, which makes it more difficult, apparently, to keep clean of 
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weeds and grass. The fruit, growing low down, is harder to pick than 
the blackberry with its upright canes. The dewberry is larger in size than 
the ordinary blackberry, sweeter and more palatable than the blackberry ; 
its canes or vines are very hardy; in fact, it is nearly impossible to kill 
them out when once established. We have never grown the dewberry 
for market, but have understood that the late lamented Mr. Speakman, 
of Neosho, Mo., has been growing the dewberry for several years on a 
large scale and a cheap plan, if we have been informed right, by simply 
mowing the vines and burning over the fields as soon as the crop is 
gathered, thus getting rid of all weeds and insects. A new growth 
comes up at once and makes ready for the next crop, thus renewing the 
field easily and cheaply season after season. 

Mr. Bonham, of Clinton, Mo., an old horticulturist and nurseryman, 
has been growing the Austin dewberry very successfully, also in rather 
a novel way. He makes a ridge similar to the usual plan for sweet 
potatoes, plants his dewberries on the ridge and allows them to grow 
and trail along the sides and top of the ridge. The bearing stems grow- 
ing upright, having a larger surface (both top and sides) to grow upon 
and the pickers standing in the furrows between the ridges, makes it 
easier picking. His dewberries completely cover the ridges, keeping the 
weeds and grass choked out. Mr. Bonham says all he does to them 
after the crop is gathered is to mow them down and new canes at once 
grow and take their places. He also says they are much more productive 
and pay him better than the same amount of ground planted to black- 
berries. We have never tried either of the above plans, but think we 
shall try the ridge plan when we get started to growing fruit again on 
our new place at Boonville. — | 

As to the best varieties, the Lucretia, Austin, Premo and others have 
their friends. We do not know which is best. The dewberry as a fruit 
being scarcer and less grown than blackberries, brings a better price and 
should be a paying crop, and is a fruit that should be more largely grown. 
The successful berry grower should have all kinds of berries to meet the 
demands of all kinds of customers. 


DISCUSSION ON DEWBERRIES. 


Mr. Tippin—I have seen plenty of land around here that is fine for 
dewberries. They are a good fruit to plant, when you are as near a good 
market as you are here. Prepare the land to set the plants, cultivate 
them the first year. After the vines come into bearing, you can mow off 
the patch and burn it over. They are easy to grow and are a most 
luscious fruit. 
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Miss Goodman—Mr. E. E. Souther of St. Louis, when asked by an 
eastern newspaper man what a dewberry was, replied a kind of glorified 
blackberry. 


THURSDAY, EVENING, 8 P. M. 


The program for this evening, as on the preceding, was charmingly 
interspersed with music by Mrs. Bailey, Mr. Joachimi and Miss Biersach. 

At the conclusion of the exercises Prof. Dutcher of Warrensburg 
declared that there were some things that he especially wanted to remem- 
ber, but “that Mrs. Bailey’s singing, especially those old Scotch airs, got 
me mixed.” Mr. Bailey sang some beautiful solos, as did also Miss Josie 
Biersach. Mrs. J. A. Petty played the organ, and the society thought 
so much of the music that it mentioned it in its resolutions. Mr. M. L. 
Joachimi was also a valuable assistant in vocal music. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING FRUITS. 


(By Mrs H. S. Wheeler, Argentine, Kansas.) 

There has been a great revolution in preserving of fruits within 
the past twenty-five or thirty years, and some old people can remember 
when dried fruits or “pound for pound” preserves were about all the 
housewife had to set before her family and friends. When the Mason 
jar first came into use many were skeptical of:its ability to do all that the 
makers claimed for it, but a trial proved that they could be made the agent 
for a large addition to the every-day bill of fare, for vegetables, as well 
as fruits, could be kept perfectly in them. Other cans have somewhat 
superseded them, notably the “economy jar,’ which is a clear, white 
glass and larger mouth, making it much easier to fill and clean, besides 
showing the fruit to better advantage, which interests those who can for 
commercal purposes. 

The strawberry first, and by many considered the best of berries, is 
the earliest to claim our attention; and then there are several ways of 
preserving it for winter use. First of these is the cold process. 

Take full ripened berries, mash moderately fine, then add measure 
for measure granulated sugar, leave in a porcelain vessel, stirring oc- 
casionally for twelve hours, then put in cans, filling to the brim, screwing 
covers on tightly, They are delicious for strawberry shortcake, ice 
cream and sherbet, and far preferable to the cooked fruit. 
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Another way in which the berries look beautifully is to take large 
fruit, and to two quarts of berries add one quart of granulated sugar, and 
let stand over night in porcelain vessel. In the morning put over the fire 
and boil gently for twenty or twenty-five minutes, remove from fire and 
when cold fill cans and seal tight. The fruit stays evenly through the 
syrup instead of rising to the top and looks better when put on sale. 

One-half pound of sugar to one pound of fruit is none too much in 
ordinary canning, many preferring three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Strawberries make a pretty colored and fine flavored jelly, and is made 
like all fruit jellies by expressing the juice and boiling twenty to thirty 
minutes, then adding one pound of granulated sugar to each pint of 
juice, measured before boiling. 

Raspberries, both black and red, and currants in equal quantities 
make a very palatable mixture when canned, and are fine for winter pies. 

Some, however, prefer to omit the currants, in which case less sugar 
is needed. 

Currant jelly is greatly improved by the addition of some red rasp- 
berry juice. Spiced currants are fine with cold meats and should al- 
ways be added to the pickle shelf. 

In canning cherries, if a handful of unpitted ones are added to each 
can, the flavor will be greatly improved. 

If it is desired to keep plums whole, prick each one several times 
with a large darning needle, and put the sugar over them the night be- 
fore canning, and boil gently until tender. 

Blackberry jam is greatly improved by putting the berries through 
a fruit press to remove the seeds. 

_ Peaches that are very soft and ripe can be used whole, thus jester 
ing the danger of their going to pieces. They make a fine pickle, and can 
be peeled or not as one chooses. Stick a few cloves in each one, as that 
is usually all the spice they need. Spices in bags can be used if preferred. 

The rule of five pounds of sugar to one pint of vinegar and spices, 
according to taste, can be used for currants, pears, plums, crabapples and 
grapes. Crabapples make beautiful and delicious tasting jelly, and green 
grapes, if gathered before they have colored at all, make a fine amber- 
colored jelly. Wild ones have a much better flavor than the cultivated 
ones. 

Small, inferior and overripe fruits can be made into fruit butters and 
are well liked by most people. For the butters, cook the fruit until tender, 
put through a fruit press, add about one-half pound of sugar to one pound 
of fruit, spiced according to taste and boil until thick. 

Thick grape juice is a fine addition to the fruit shelf, and added to 
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a strong lemonade, with a lump of ice tinkling in the glass, makes an 
ideal drink on a hot day. 

A fruit and jelly press is almost a necessity if one makes a large 
quantity. In fact, we made it in such quantities last season that we used 
the cider press and found that it worked well. 

The juice must be heated to 180 degrees and held at that temperature 
until bottled. Sterilize corks and dip the neck of bottle in melted paraf- 
fin. 

The number of ways in which apples can be preserved are manifold, 
but until the other fruits begin to fail they are sometimes neglected. 

The much despised Keifer pear makes a good preserve with three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, and a few slices of 
lemon added to each can. 

Quinces and sweet apples can be combined—one-third apples can 
scarcely be detected—or pears can be substituted for the apples with the 
same result. 

Fresh fruit salads are now used to a great extent, and combined with 
nuts and mayonnaise are much relished. 

Though the work of caring for the various fruits is hard, there is 
still a great satisfaction in being able to have a fine store of delicious jel- 
lies and jams to add to the variety on the home table, and being able all 
the year round to eat of the products of one’s own garden. There is 
a fascination about the work that those who never have gathered their 
own fruits have missed. I have not spoken of dried fruits, but much 
may be utilized in that way, and often proves a pleasant change from the 
richer jams and canned fruits. 


BEST TWELVE EVERBLOOMING ROSES. 


(By Henry N. Wild, Sarcoxie, Mo.) 

When we think of a farmer or orchardist devoting his entire time 
and energy to raising fruit or grain, we feel that there is something 
omitted from the enjoyment of the family and home circle, and this is 
generally apparent in the home surroundings. 

Horticultural societies in general exert an influence in encouraging 
the more liberal planting of roses, shrubs and herbaceous plants. 

What a brightening influence the sight of flowers have. Their mis- 
sion seems to be to beautify the world and uplift disconsolate, discouraged 
humanity. Oftentimes there are persons who have become so discour- 
aged that they seem to value even life very lightly, when the sight of some 
beautiful flowers will recall memories which arouse their better nature 
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and cause them to take hold of life again with renewed energy and am- 
bition and loftier purposes. 

The sick room would be a dreary place without flowers, and here is 
where the cheering influences are best brought about, as oftentimes even 
friends are not permitted to enter the sick room, but flowers usually have 
the right of way. | 

Of all the flowers that bloom we think almost all will call the rose the 
queen of flowers. Then we must plant roses, and plant them extensively. 

For continual bloomers (Tea roses to which I shall confine my paper 
particularly) fill the desired place. 

Everblooming Tea roses should be planted for a succession of bloom- 
ing, as they bloom from June until frost. , 

They should be planted in an open situation if possible for best re- 
sults. Clay loam is a very suitable soil, but any soil well enriched will 
do. Plant 18 to 24 inches apart, where they are expected to remain and 
are to receive winter protection. 

Of varieties the following will give good results, and while they need 
some winter protection, they amply repay the protection given them: 

Bridesmad—tThat is by far the most valuable for cut flowers. Color, 
bright pink. It is easily grown as a summer bedder and producing 
flowers continually during the growing season. Protect plants by cov- 
ering with some kind of litter, excelsior or straw will do, but it must not 
be compact. 

Clothilde Soupert—This is a good rose as a pot plant. In the open 
ground it is a strong, vigorous grower. Flowers are borne in clusters, 
and the color varies from a soft shell pink to a pure white. Often the 
center of the open flower is a beautiful pink surrounded by the white 
outer petals. For freedom of flowering it ranks first, and is hardy in 
the open ground. 

Duchess de Brabant—This variety is among the strongest growers, 
is a profuse bloomer, often blooming after the first frosts have killed 
all others. Color, light rose, a charming sight, highly perfumed. Hardy 
in South Missouri. 

Etoile de Lyon—Of all the yellow tea roses that can be easily 
grown none surpasses it for general planting. It is a constant bloomer 
and has that sweet tea fragrance so much desired. Needs winter pro- 
tection, or it can be taken up and potted, and after a month’s rest will 
bloom through winter months in a warm room. 

Helen Gould—This is an ever-bloomer that might be called hardy. 
Its color is a deep crimson, is a profuse bloomer, but should be disbudded 
some in order to allow more foliage to grow, otherwise every shoot will 
produce flowers. 
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and very durable. Reddish crimson in color, of fine form. Rather dwarf 
in habit of growth. Hardy. 

Paul Neyron—No planting is complete without this variety. Flowers 
largest in size. If you are looking for a rose without thorns, this comes 
very near being one. Color, pink to rose. Was largely planted at the 
World’s Fair. 

Vicks Caprice—Here is a truly striped rose. Flowers large, bud 
is exceptionally well formed. Color, soft pink with carmine markings, 
reminding one of some varieties of tulips. 

Crimson Rambler—Climber or pillar roses. Blooms but once, but 
is a glowing mass of crimson. For covering porches or verandas this rose 
is very much in demand. . 

Dorothy Perkins—Of the rambler class. Flowers, shell pink, full 
double. Other colors are being brought to the front and soon the 
prairie rose will be supplanted by this class of climbing roses. 


FLOWERS INDOORS AND OUT.’ 


(Marie L. Goodman, Kansas City, 4020 Warwick.) 

The word flower will suggest to each one of you whatsoever most 
interests you in the flower world. If you are a gardener, you will think 
of your favorite bed or the latest handsome specimen you succeeded in 
growing. If you are a flower lover, your thought will pass to the dearest 
blossom, the old-fashioned June rose or the lovely pansy. Or if you are 
the flower decorator of the family, you are thinking of the newest arrange-- 
ment you effected by a combination of the bright red poppies with a tall 
bunch of the white-sprayed Deutzia, how striking and artistic they were 
in a tall, dark vase. Then, naturally, your mind will revert to the early 
days of spring, when you were so glad to have the first flowers of the 
year, the sweet violets, from the garden, to lend a touch of color to the 
table, and relieve the eye from just the quiet green of the fern dish, which 
has done duty all the winter in gracing the daily meals. A wise and 
sweet-thoughted English writer, Richard Jeffries, has said: “Wzuthout 
the violet all the bluebells and cowslips could not make a spring.” These 
hardy sweet violets will blossom for several years in the out-of-door beds, 
with little or no care, except a covering of leaves, during the winter. If 
the grass is allowed to encroach on the violet plants they will soon be 
choked out, but a patch of them in a garden or bed, where they have room, 
will flourish in a crop of sweet-scented blossoms beginning before the 
snow is gone, and later will prepare for the next year by growing a thrifty 
crop of leaves. Along with the violets come the crocuses, first the tiny 
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yellow ones. Planted in a rich, loose mold, these bulbs live and blossom 
for several years, but it hardly pays to put them in the sod, for, though 
they look so bright in among the green, they are soon crowded out by 
the aggressive, the vigorous, the immortal grass. Again the family 
decorator will rejoice to add to the pleasure of the house by the brightness 
of the charm of a new combinaton; when in the shallow, clear bowl 
of the high-stemmed glass she will put the yellow of the crocuses, 
softened by the royal purple of the violets. One of my favorite poets, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, voices thus the charm of the early flowers: 


When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden mold, 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows. 


In arranging flowers for the house it is usually best to have with 
the blossoms some green foliage, as the slender lances of the crocus 
leaves, or later the growing shield of the violet leaf. As to vases for 
holding the flowers, clear glass is safest, as it has no color to clash with 
that of the blossoms; the dark green of pottery is often good since it 
harmonizes with the leaves and stems, or white, as of a china bowl, will 
not be objectionable; even a yellow jar will add to the effect, as, for 
an example that Candace Wheeler gives, of “a yellow cloud of wild 
mustard in a yellow jar, making sunshine in the darkest room;” but it 
is not well to be too particular, for any color of vase so it be in concord 
with the flowers it holds will be an artistic whole, and it is better to 
make a homely vari-colored vase beautiful with flowers than to leave it 
empty. 

Indeed, if you follow the Japanese methods of flower arrangement 
you can hide a homely dish with the foliage belonging to the flowers 
themselves or other trailing vine-like forms. It has been said, and from 
observation I say justly so, that the Americans are too much in the 
habit of arranging their flowers in bunches, crowding as many of one 
kind into a vase as it will conveniently hold, forgetting that each indi- 
vidual bloom has a beauty of its own well worth showing. With us a 
bowl of roses is a soft mass of pink, a bow! of phlox is also a mass of 
pink, only a trifle more severe in contour; poppies make a tall bunch of 
redness, and geraniums a low bunch of similar hue. How often is the 
grace of the sweet peas lost in the crowd of its fellows. The Japanese 
set us a better pattern, for they remember each flower has an intrinsic 
and peculiar loveliness that is a joy to the beholder; so the Japanese 
florist or artist or home decorator takes three peonies perhaps instead 
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of a dozen or two, all the same length, and sets the three up in a vase 
at irregular heights, with plenty of the peony foliage attached to the 
flower stem to keep it in its natural position, with the result that he 
has, as you may have, a most graceful, if somewhat novel, effect, where 
each separate bloom shows its whole rounded form and the fine detail 
of its many petals. Of course, we often want a good mass of color, 
and then our usual method is suitable, but take the eaxmple of our mis- 
treated pansies; most of the time you see several put closely together 
in a little vase or all spread out even and flat in a shallow dish; the 
Flowery Kingdom artist or his imitator would undoubtedly gather such 
blossoms with a stem, bearing some of the foliage, and arrange them in a 
clear crystal cup, so that we might see each flower distinctly, its velvety 
colors thrown in relief by the dark green of the leaves. If you can not 
spare any of the plant stem and leaves, use fine ferns or other soft green 
stuff. Daffodils, narcissus, gladioli, daisies or Marguerites, sweet peas 
or syringas lend themselves well to this careful individualistic treatment. 

To return to our spring flowers, the little spikes of nodding blue 
stars, the Scyllas, added also a dainty touch to our collection. One of 
their chief charms, however, consists in their attraction and service to 
the bees. You are sure spring now rules the earth, since she has sum- 
moned even the happy bee to its work. 

In the same beds with crocuses and scyllas are rows of hyacinths, 
all colors. I like the single Roman ones best or the large double ones, 
after the bulbs are older and the dense spikes have stretched themselves 
out into more graceful proportions. Rows of yellow daffodils find room 
in this same small spot of earth, enough to at least suggest Wordsworth’s 
host of golden daffodils. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 


So that my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


The dense rows of the long, narrow leaves of the daffodils are not 
more luxuriant than the similar ones of jonquil or poet’s narcissus. This 
bulb has a surprising little trick of sending up its buds at just about the 
time when you have given up hope of having any of its flowers at all 
this year, and though each year it plays the same trick, each year you 
have the same surprise. The Star of Bethlehem sends up its short, white, 
starry branches in the same surprising way. This, however, comes after 
the lilies of the valley. These are a most charming and satisfactory 
flower. In the bulb bed they are spreading and crowding out the rows 
of daffodils. The young foliage adds greatly to a bunch of these fragrant 
lily bells. They are so profuse in bloom that you can give a handful to 
every caller and carry some to your favorite shop girl; then take up a 
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clump of the plants to make a start for your friends’s garden. Of course, 
the rule is to take them up for transplanting in the fall or early spring, 
but they will grow if transplanted with the buds well started, and even 
with the flowers in full bloom. 

Tulips you will see usually planted in handsome formal rows or 
beds, and they are good in these plans, but no matter where they are they 
are woith while. The bulbs run out and need to be removed every 
feur or five years. They are so refreshing in color and spicy in odor 
that you want some to cut for the rooms. Again, do not forget to use 
some of the blue-green leaves with the blossoms. They keep well in water 
and for several days close at night and open again in the morning as 
though not yet severed from the plant. Do we not all ask with the 
wonder of the child, who, on first seeing the tulips closed early in the 
morning, which he had seen open the afternoon before, asked, “Who 
shut dose tulips up?” With the cut flowers, even when the petals have 
dried, they retain their color. The parrot varieties bloom after the plain 
ones. It is interesting to watch the green petals change to the varied 
colors of the tropical birds, and their ragged edges add to the grace 
and novelty of appearance. 

The shrub Forsythia Verdissima disappointed us this year, for the 
winter was so severe that great bushes eight years old yielded us only 
two vases of the brown stems, bearing a sprinkle of the single yellow 
blossoms, and these from below the snow line, but these, too, with the 
curving leafless stems (for the leaves appear as the flowers cease), and 
the splashes of canary yellow flowers along their full length—these, too, 
served to illustrate a Japanese effect and reminded one of the many 
pictures of the Japanese cherry blossoms. Another variety, Forsythia 
Suspensa, in a neighbor’s yard, proved to be more hardy than the Verdis- 
sima and was full of its smaller-sized flowers even after this last cold 
winter. 

The Spirea, commonly known as bridal wreath, supplied us with 
blossoms for an unusually long time, because the days were so chilling 
that the florets came out slowly, and when they did, could not mature 
and fall off as in warm weather. The redbud, or Judas tree, did the 
same. The Spirea von Houtii, which came later, was generous with 
its branches, bearing umbrella-like clusters of tiny flowerets. The Japan 
quince this season gave only a few of its bright pink flowers. 

The dwarf irises were welcome because they came when spring 
seemed delayed and called forth so scant a number of her children. For 
Easter, April 23, if you could not afford enough of the hothouse lilies, 
you probably used apple buds, with a full-blown blossom here and there 
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and perhaps had a few white lilacs with their leaves to soften the stiff- 
ness of the apple branches. MHere’s the old habit suggested again; 
we must have soft bunches, but our triumphing wise Japanese artist 
would have been content with nature’s own grace and let the brown, 
knarly apple twigs have emphasized the grace and color of their fragrant 
burden. The purple lilacs were less prolific of bloom this season, too, 
because of the cold winter. 

The pansy plants, grown from seed, could be transplanted at Easter 
time from the house to the yard. For this reason they make a fine Easter 
gift to the children, and for Sunday school make a nice change from the 
usual colored card. Could anything teach more tenderly and completely 
the lesson of the resurrection, when the ‘blooms of sweetest breath, 
coming from deadened bough and seed, tell of the miracle of miracles, 
the life that follows death ?’ 

The next shrub to help out our decorations was the snowball. There 
was such a dearth of flowers that we were glad to have the snowballs 
while they were still young and green. It is so much a habit to want 
color in our floral decorations that we forget to use the quieter tints. 
But these are artistic, and we should accustom our eyes and mind to this 
new beauty in a collection of various shades of green, such as the young 
snowballs make with their own darker leafage. 

Another example of the beauty in quiet color is found among the 
earliest responses to the call of Princess Spring, when the tiny red 
tassels, bursting from the myriad maple buds, delight us by fulfilling 
the promise of the autumn and the long-cherished hope of winter; when 
the pale and delicate tassels hang like a bridal veil over the graceful elm, 
clusters of these two and other sorts of inconspicuous blossoms may 
eratify our desire for expressions of the new life within our walls, 
while with their soft tones they do as truly please and satisfy the artistic 
sense. 

By the time the snowballs attained the whiteness of their name, the 
lilies of the valley were just finished. But the white wygelia came on 
immediately, in fact, were used with some snowballs to decorate in 
lovely manner the table and room for a club breakfast. The pink wygelia 
is a pleasing change from the succession of white shrubs, and might be 
used more than they are for interior decoration. The large iris, or fleur- 
de-lis, purple and white, are most decorative in large clusters; but two 
or three in a vase, with some of the long, stiff leaves, are very attractive 
and ornamental. 

Is any flower more pleasing than the pink garden rose? Whether 
you gather a few half blown for the table or cut long sprays to fill a 
large vase in the corner of the room. All shades and tints you get, 
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from red to pink, and even an occasional white one. The fragrance, fresh 
and sweet, fills the house and makes delicious the garden air, so that we 
believe with Wordsworth, that every flower enjoys the air it breathes. 
The brightness of the great pink bushes out in the sunshine and in con- 
trast with the all-surrounding green of grass, and shrub, and tree, is 
softened to another charm by the gentler light within the house. 

Speaking of the help of the green things, especially the grass, in 
setting off the gay, or subduing the gorgeous coloring of our flowers, 
brings to mind the remark of a loyal Missouri girl, who declared on 
her return from California that she wouldn’t give our grass for all the 
flowers that great state could produce; or, as the eloquent Kansan, John 
T. Ingalls, put it, “It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm the senses 
with fragrance or splendor, but its homely hue is more enchanting than 
the lily or the rose.” 

Once this season, between the snowballs and the roses, a bowl of 
old-fashioned cinnamon pinks and the hardy phlox or Sweet William, 
with wild violet leaves tucked in to break the solid line of the mass 
and intensify the delicate tones of pink, this cluster of daintiness and 
fragrance served us with sweetness and cheerfulness at each meal for 
a week. It is a fact worth remembering, therefore, that these flowers are 
not only perennial, returning to the same corner of the garden each year, 
and each time more profusely, but they also last well when cut to brighten 
your rooms. 

Of the trees which give us decorative blossoms none is more con- 
spicuous than the catalpa, with its great, soft bouquets of white. The 
chestnut is like a creation from the land of magic when hung with its 
long, creamy fringes. Then there is the horse chestnut, covered with 
bouquet-like clusters of creamy or pink-tinted blossoms similar to the 
catalpa, only held more rigid and symmetrical, according to the pattern 
of the close, trim tree. 

The shrub deutzia, which we have said combined so well with the 
tall dark poppies, begins to blossom the last of May. The poppies come 
from seed in the aforesaid bed of bulbous plants. They seed themselves 
and come up year after year. You can have fame all over town for a 
glorious shimmer of red poppies. As seen from the street, looking across 
a stretch of plain lawn, the poppies flash and gleam against the back- 
ground of the trees, the bushes and the evergreens. 

In the garden where the annuals grow, do not be frightened if you 
are tardy in planting the seeds. It is as well not to put the seed babies in 
a cold bed; they grow faster if the earth blanket is already warmed. This 
is not the expert’s advice, but it is a pleasure to some of us to have 
flowers without too many strenuous hours. And even in this comfortable 
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—we will not call it lazy—fashion, you can have plenty of sweet peas 
to grace your own and your neighbor’s dining rooms, parlors and guest 
chambers. 

If you are serving a luncheon, your guests will be charmed to see 
not only a low mound of these fragrant butterfly blossoms in the center, 
but also two or three stems for each to wear, and then, besides, if you 
put on each plate, as the courses are brought in, two or three of the 
dainty sprays, you will, as hostess, share in the joy of the occasion, as 
each course causes a wave of pleased surprise to pass round your table. 
The brilliant orchid-like nasturtiums, as also the sweet peas, illustrate 
another case of oft-abused blossoms. Partly because of their own abun- 
dance, we gather too many into one bunch. Again, we need to remember 
to use the foliage. You will perhaps complain that the nasturtium 
leaves wither too easily, but not so if you will pick a piece of the thick 
stem with its cluster of leaves. Moreover, they are prettier this way, 
because you have different sizes and different shades of green. The leaves, 
too, are a nice change with salad instead of lettuce, and a single bright 
blossom adds spice of color and of taste. 

Cosmos and aster are the best annuals to give us late flowers. 
Gladioli and tuberoses of the bulbs blossom also later in the summer; 
the latter continue into the fall, and have the praiseworthy habit of 
increasing each year in number so that you may make gifts of the bulbs to 
friends. 

After the early bulbs cease blooming is a good time to get some 
geraniums and salvias to supply constant color to your bed, and Mar- 
guerites and feverfews to give some white for your nosegays all summer. 

The monthly roses now begin their round of bloom. The same 
bushes will stand for years, and it is good to have them, and the annuals 
as well, opening their buds each year in the same part of the yard. Such 
spots become more and more dear to us with the delight of each returning 
season. The anticipation, the hopes realized, the ever new revelations 
strengthen our attachment to the dear home place. Again we hear 
Richard Jeffries saying, “I do not want change; I want the same old 
and loved things, the same wild flowers, the same trees and soft ash 
green; the turtle doves, the black birds—and I want them in the same 
old place. Let me watch the same succession year by year. * * * 
For faces fade as flowers, and there is no consolation. So now I am 
sure I was right in always walking the same way by the starry flowers.” 
Even my dear Miss Case, teacher of humdrum Latin, has felt this joy, 
for she writes, ‘There is one spot, by the way, as one walks toward 
the village where for a brief time in May the thick green grass is crowded 
with clusters of enormous dandelions. My joy in their gorgeous beauty 
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grows with the years. I anticipate them for weeks, and when they come 
they are always larger and brighter than I had pictured.” 

If you are fond of the amethyst or lavender shades you will admire 
the wisteria, blossom and vine. It is most poetical, because of its grace 
and also because of its long, soft lavender sprays hanging down against 
the dark, rich foliage. Whether covering a summer house or draping 
an old evergreen, it holds the eye as a violet-tinted cloud of beauty. The 
yucca plant is statuesque in the glory of its flowering. 

And hollyhocks are both sprightly and dignified, and most lovely old- 
fashioned decoration, whether along the wedding party’s path, against 
the house for your garden party or brightening the darkened chimney 
corner. 

The remembrance of August is with the day lilies, so called, I suppose, 
because they open their sweet and fragile white chalices at sunset time. 
Their fragrance on a moonlight evening transports you to fairy land. 
The trees are visions, their weird still-lying shadows call you to rest. 
The moon’s cool light is that of the realm of peace and gentleness. But 
the power of fragrance is the secret of this enchantment. Has not a 
whiff of sweet violets or the breath of the trailing honeysuckle carried 
you back to your mother’s garden or the first scent in the spring of the 
stirring earth (the woodsy smell), does it not, with the swiftness of the 
magic rug, bear you to the woods and stream and the first spring fishing 
expedition of a barefoot boy that used to be yourself? And the perfume 
of a rose; will it not waft your thoughts to those happy days when you 
begged or bought roses for your divinity, a favorite senior girl, or for 
your sweetheart? 

We do not gather the broad, flat leaves of the day lily to bring 
into the house with the delicate blossom, but use some fine leaves, as 
of ferns or rose geranium. Though the blossoms shrivel soon, they dif- 
fuse their sweet odor through the house in a most grateful way. 

You will call to mind other later flowers that are welcomed and 
loved more for their timely coming even than for their characteristic 
beauty. In the procession with asters and cosmos we find chrysanthemums 
and the purple and white desmodium, showering their bushes with fine 
graceful sprays of blossoms, only they are not as hardy against our cold 
winters as we could wish. 

Golden rod and golden glow (Rudebeckia) proclaim one of the 
favorite colors of autumn, as though he gathered and held as much 
of the sunshine as he could before it should withdraw beyond his grasp. 
Winter need not deprive us of pretty things from out of doors, for the 
barberries give us decoration, if not flowers, in their loose panicles of 
small bright red berries, and the bittersweet holds its yellow and red 
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berries all winter, in the house or outside, where the vines soften the 
straight lines of the old porch and never more charmingly than when 
each branch and berry carries a tiny tuft of new-fallen snow. 

At the close of the year the name of this vine, bittersweet, reminds 
us of the trials, the ups and downs, of flower life, and of human life, or, 
as our Aldrich tells it: “Sweet and bitter is the life of man. The 
sultan said, for thus together grow Bitter and sweet, but wherefore none 
may know.” 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Society, and read by 
Prof. C. H. Dutcher of Warrensburg, at the close of the three days’ 
session : 

Whereas, The Morgan County Horticultural Society did extend a 
cordial invitation to the State Society to hold its 1905 summer meeting 
at Versailles, which invitation we gladly accepted. 

Be it known that we are now glad we came, that we saw what 
we have seen, and that we are so completely captured; that we are 
greatly pleased with the agricultural and horticultural outlook for Mor- 
gan county, finding as we do much to encourage all to greater dilligence 
in these directions, and that we confidently expect still greater results 
from their intelligent efforts. 

We desire to express our most hearty appreciation of the very suc- 
cessful efforts of the Committee on Arrangements and their many assist- 
ants, to make this a valuable and pleasant meeting. 

Our reception has been cordial. The courtesy of the committee and 
the citizens cannot be excelled. The preparation for the meeting was 
complete in every particular. The cheery circuit court room was rendered 
more attractive with bunting, flags and flowers. Seldom have we been 
regaled with sweeter music. To all who thus entertained us we make 
our politest bow and leave with them our sweetest smiles. 

We are thankful for our very profitable visit to the promising Baily 
and Bonine orchards. A great future is certainly before them. We 
congratulate the citizens on the location of the fire brick and clay plant 
and the handle factory. These institutions are and will be of great 
benefit to this place. The location of the Rock Island depot may be a 
little off to one side, but these are all right. 

We thank the hotels for the very reasonable rates made us, the kind 
attention accorded us and the good people for their generous attendance 
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upon the sessions of the meeting. The banquet given us in the spacious 
dining room of the City Hotel was a howling success. Had Dr. Woods 
been a practicing physician, we could understand why he prepared such 
a bountiful repast—he might have expected an anti-daylight call. As it 
is, however, it simply expressed the generosity of these kind people. 

We gladly express our thanks to the railroads of the State for the 
very liberal rate, one fare plus 50c for the round trip. Such liberality 
will help us very much in the work we have undertaken and hope to 
accomplish in every county in the State; and when the cold of winter 
and the frost of April and May let up on us a little we shall pay them 
back in large freight profits for transporting our large crops to cold 
storage and out again to the eastern market, or to the coast for transpor- 
tation to the great and new Japan, as well as old Europe, including wiser 
Russia. 

(Signed) C) iy DureHeEr: 

W. M. KrarFrt, 
G. W. FERGUSON 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


THE CLOSE. 


The report of the Committee on Final Resolutions closed the ses- 
sions. In this was expressed the appreciation on the part of the Society 
of the delightful arrangements for the meetings. The court room in which 
the sessions were held was the most delightful meeting place ever as- 
signed, with its many windows giving light, and sweet, cool air, with 
its attractiveness greatly enhanced by the artistic coloring and decorating 
of the walls, and by the quantities of flowers, especially sweet peas and 
nasturtiums covering desks and tables, and contributing their beauty and 
brightness to the scene-—American Truck Farmer. 


The meeting of the State Horticultural Society here has been the 
means of bringing to Morgan county many strangers, many of whom have 
never been here before. They are all delighted with the outlook and 
what they see here. They all speak in glowing terms of the possibilities 
of Morgan county and Versailles. They say all we have to do is to go 
ahead and develop our natural resources. Plant and care for more or- 
chards and build up factories ——Versailles Statesman. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY—MEETING AT KANSAS CITY, MO., SEPTEMBER 19-21, 1905. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Twenty-ninth Biennial Session at Kansas City, September 
19-21, 1905. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the twenty-ninth biennial session of the American Pomological 
Society, Kansas City, September roth, delegates and visitors were present 
from Canada to Mexico and from New England to far beyond the Rocky 
mountains. 

After the call to order by Secretary John Craig, C. L. Watrous of 
Des Moines, Ia., was selected to preside. A gavel made from a limb of 
one of the pear trees grown by Marshall P. Wilder, father of the Society, 
and sent by him to the Kansas Horticultural Society, was presented to 
the organization by W. H. Barnes, secretary of the Kansas organization, 
for use during the present session. 

Mayor Jay H. Neff delivered an address welcoming the Society to 
Kansas City. 

Senator H. M. Dunlop, president of the Illinois Horticultural Society, 
also welcomed the organization. He referred to his early relations with 
the Illinois Society, touching upon the work of Parker Earle,’ now of 
New Mexico, and others. The mission of the American Pomological 
Society he considered to be the solution of great problems. He defended 
the Ben Davis apple in answer to the remarks of Mayor Neff, who had 
expressed an adverse taste for this product of the orchard. 

Parker Earle of Roswell, N. M., made the response. He referred 
to Mayor Neff as a representative of the Apple Consumers’ League. 

“The American Pomological Society has probably had a greater 
share in forming the tastes of the American people than any other or- 
ganization,” he said. “I suppose this horticultural development will go 
on until people generally shall. consume horticultural products. All the 
great apple orchards find their center in Kansas City. This has been a 
colossal industry. These gigantic interests of modern civilization are 
represented here tonight.” 

The address of President Hale was postponed. C. L. Watrous spoke 
briefly. Letters and telegrams from various members, who sent their 
regrets at being unable to attend, were read by Secretary Craig as follows: 


W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; Professor J. C. Whitten, President of 
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the Missouri Horticultural Society, who was detained by the sickness 
of a son; W. T. Macoun, Canada; P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; 
Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘ 

L. R. Taft of Michigan gave the Treasurer’s report, showing receipts 
in two years since the last meeting as $1,470; payments, $1,257.70; and 
balance on hand, $1,014.60. A committee consisting of C. G. Patten, 
Fabrian Garcia and Albert Dickens was appointed to audit the report. 

The report of Secretary John Craig showed an increased interest 
in the work of the Society. The work of the organization, it said, was 
taking on a broader scope from year to year. Some purposes to which 
it was working was the grading and nomenclature of fruits. ‘This is 
becoming a unifying and correlating body in pomological councils of the 
country,” said the report. It recommended that life membership cer- 
tificates be issued for only thirty years—American Fruits, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGISTS MEET IN THE WEST. 


The twenty-ninth biennial meeting of the American Pomological 
Society was held in Kansas City, September 19-21. The banquet rooms 
of the Coates House were beautifully decorated with ferns and palms. 
More than two hundred delegates and members were present, represent- 
ing a wide scope of country. Some 1,600 or more plates of fine fruit 
were exhibited, some from New York, from Alabama, Florida, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and Michigan, with most of the states lying 
in between helping to make up the fine show. Missouri had apples on 
the tables in fine condition from the crops of 1903 and 1904, which had 
been shown at the World’s Fair, again at State meeting in Neosho and 
held till present time, a valuable demonstration in the possibilities of 
cold storage. 

On taking the chair, President Watrous said we were a fortunate 
people in a horticultural way. Never has the work of this Society been 
called into question. The foundation for solid work, which was laid 
at the first, has endured, and would endure indefinitely. 

A pertinent point in the Secretary’s report was that all Pomological 
and Horticultural Societies meet and affiliate with this one. Back num- 
bers of the reports were becoming scarce, and the Secretary suggested 
that they be sold and not given away as formerly. 

The subject, American Plums, was introduced by Prof. Dickens, 
Kansas Agricultural College, who finds these varieties valuable in his 
state. They are good all-round plums, giving regular crops. 
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S. H. Marshall, Madison, Wisconsin, would pack plums in boxes 
or 10-pound grape baskets, and sell at once, as they do not hold up well. 
A market may be worked up before hand, by making plans for grocers 
to receive sample baskets and take orders, and by getting out leaflets 
giving cooking recipes, which may be printed in the local papers, dis- 
tributed in various ways and one put in every basket of fruit. After a 
trade is once established it will grow faster than the fruit. 

The “Surprise” plum was strongly recommended by Professor Green 
of Minnesota. He believes it the best variety we have for the northern 
states. 

Texas grows a great variety of plums, said Mr. Kirkpatrick of that 
state. The Americanas grow wild here. The Japan class do particularly 
well and some crosses with the Americanas are fine, and notably the 
Gonzales, which is large, good quality and has a fine color. 

T. V. Munson, Texas, has tried all varieties. Finds Americanas 
winter kill, Early warm weather starts growth, which later freezes catch, 
and trees are killed. Newton is one of the best of this class. Do not 
confuse, he said, with Newtown or Newman. While pure Americanas are 
not successful, some crosses do well. Varieties of Japans that do best 
are named in the order of their ripening, as follows: Red June, Abund- 
ance, Burbank, Norman and Chabot. America is constantly prolific; 
Crimson, when ripe, has good quality, looks good and sells well. The 
Gold resembles this, but is not so highly colored. European class is a 
failure here, having a variety of troubles. 

Mr. Dixon, Kansas, has tried all the varieties of Japan plums, suc- 
ceeding with none of them. 

Mr. Coburn, Colorado, stated all kinds do well on the western slope, 
while the eastern men-raised natives principally. Not much demand 
except for canners, and for shipping have other fruits that are more easily 
handled. All fruit colors late in Colorado. Jonathan apples get their 
color about October 10. They pack in bushel boxes, which are the only 
package for choice apples, and they bring from $2.50 to $4 per box. 

President Watrous said these discussions bring out one fact most 
plainly. The grower must learn to plant only those varieties that are suc- 
cessful in his vicinity. He believes it easier to take a southern variety 
and adapt it to northern climate than vice versa. 

H. M. Dunlap, representing the American Apple Growers’ Con- 
gress, said every society had a specialty. This Congress met to discuss 
apples alone, and besides growing and packing, took up storing, re- 
frigeration and railroad rates. The next meeting of this Society will 
be held in St. Louis, November 8-10. 
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“Cultivation of Orchards in Southern Indiana,” was a practical paper 
by Joe A. Burton of that state. He said he was striving for a midway 
place between the scientist’s cultivation all the time and the man who 
didn’t do any. The average man cannot, and does not need to follow 
intense cultivation, he says. While not an advocate of blue grass orchards, 
he has one that gives splendid results. It is disced thoroughly two times 
in spring, each time the disc is run both ways to get into the tree rows. 
Would not cultivate by any method late in the spring, as it prevents fruit 
from coloring well. The soils need humus. Finds that to get best 
results in keeping the surface of the soil in shape is with rolling cutter. 
One inch of cover crop worked into two inches of soil makes a very suc- 
cessful cover. 

The subject of spraying brought out much discussion. 

Mr. Pollard, Nebraska, has tried the old formulas recently, with 
very indifferent success. Others report most favorably on arsenate of 
lead, or disparene as a poison spray. Parker Earle, from whom it is 
always safe to quote, prefers the later named chemicals, and finds them 
very effective. Arsenate of lead or Disparene will not burn the foliage, 
and while it costs a little more at first, lasts much longer, nearly all sum- 
mer, in fact; but the fruit being small when application is made, soon 
grows and offers much exposed surface, which calls for another applica- 
tion. Has used arsenate of soda and injured a good deal by burning. 
Where there is so much uncertainty about some formulas, why not throw 
them aside and use something that is absolutely safe and effective. 

S. M. Crowley, Rocky Ford, also favors the arsenate of lead. It sells 
for I5c per pound in 100-pound kegs; three pounds is added to clear 
water, 50 gallons, mixed well and used without further trouble. Remains 
in suspension a long time, shows white on the foliage and will not burn. 

C. H. Williamson of Quincy, Ill., who was to report on “Grading 
and Inspecting Fruit,” said the committee was not in a position to make 
such a report at this time. While they have a clear understanding of 
what a No. 1 apple should be, are not prepared to speak positively for 
lower grades. The buyer of the best grades of fruit is usually able to 
protect himself, but those who must use the lower grades need protection 
that they may get the grade the package calls for. A number I, as now 
considered, shall be of normal shape for the variety, of good color, free 
from the action of worms or break in the skin, or any fungus disease, 
hand-picked, and to be not less than 21% inches in diameter for the larger 
varieties, and not less than 214 inches for smaller kinds, like Winesap, 
Missouri Pippin and like sizes. 

“Observations of an American on Japanese Horticulture,” by C. L. 
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Watrous, Des Moines, was one of the most enjoyable papers of the 
meeting. 

One interesting session was devoted entirely to the history of the 
horticultural growth in those states lying west of the Missouri. “Kan- 
sas,’ by Secretary W. H. Barnes, came first. He said the first settlers 
found many kinds of fruits growing wild when they came to Kansas. 
The first apple tree was planted by the Rev. Thos. Johnson, near Shawnee- 
town, in 1827. Pears were planted by him in 1836, and are still to be 
seen. The state passed the usual period of hurried planting, little culti- 
vation, wrong varieties and refuse stock, and some gave up discouraged, 
while others persevered, and proved this was not only a fruit country, but 
a good fruit country. Now, the Arkansas valley, for 240 miles west, 
is well known as a great apple producing section. Judge Fred Wellhouse 
and his 1,637 acres of apple trees are well known the world over, and 
there are numerous orchards in the state of 1,000 to 2,000 acres each. 
The State Society was organized in 1869, with Wm. Tanners as president, 
and the first appropriation was for $500, made for the purpose of making 
an exhibit of Kansas fruit at the thirteenth session of the American 
Pomological Society, at Philadelphia, in September, 1870. Kansas re- 
ceived a Wilder medal at this meeting. Recent statistics show that there 
are 240,000 acres in the state devoted to fruit trees. 

“Nebraska” was dealt with by Prof. Emerson, who said that the 
first plantings were made in 1853, and the first commercial planting in 
1860. The usual difficulties of early planting were overcome to a degree, 
and the industry showed steady advance until in the gos, since which 
time commercial planting has stood nearly still, but there is steady 
increase in home plantings. The State Horticultural Society was or- 
ganized in 1869. 

“New Mexico” was the subject of Fabian Garcia, who gave an 
interesting account of its early history. Peaches, apricots, apples and 
grapes have been grown since the early 60s. In 1876 there were 30,000 
trees planted in one orchard, and from this the industry has grown 
rapidly. In 1894 the now famous orchard of Parker Earle was planted 
near Roswell. There is no lack of natural conditions of soil and climate 
in the Paseo and Rio Grande valleys, but irrigation is needed. 

T. V. Munson spoke on “Texas.” The development of commercial 
interests, he said, were not great up to 1876. Soon after this small ship- 
ments were sent out of the state, and the prices received were so satis- 
factory that the work was greatly stimulated, and shortly there were car- 
load shipments. Texas is yet in her infancy, and the world will learn 
much of her resources in the next few years. 
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Missouri, by C. H. Dutcher, was presented along the line of the 
speaker’s motto, that “he that tootest not his own horn, the same shall 
not be tooted,”’ and the progressive history of this State was given a good 
hearing. Missouri stands fifth in the Union in population and wealth, 
second in quantity of apples, and first in quality. Her geographical 
position gives a natural cause for suitable climate, and the loess of the 
glacial formation along the rivers, with the red clay porous shale of the 
Ozark uplift, furnish ideal soils for fruit growing. In 1859 a fruit 
growers’ association was formed, and three years later was changed to 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. In 1861, in the meeting held at 
St. Louis, Secretary Muir thus recorded, “the wine then freely partaken 
of by the audience at large with feeling of widest satisfaction,” so we 
may conclude that the luscious grape was a leading fruit at that period. 

This Society has been a power in the State and an important factor 
in developing the fruit industry and allied interests. In the early ’80’s 
the Ozarks began to attract attention, and large commercial orchards 
were everywhere planted in this region, until today there are fully 100,000 
trees in commercial orchards, with 7,c00 acres in commercial strawberries. 

“Top grafting old orchards” was a practical demonstration by W. 5. 
Coburn, Colorado, who finds no difficulty in grafting trees of any age or 
limbs of any size. The full plan will appear in the printed reports of the 
Society. 

“Plan of Fruiting Grapes,” by T. V. Munson, Denison, Texas, con- 
tained an interesting description of plan of trellising, which has proven 
very satisfactory. This system is one evolved after a trial of all known 
modes of supporting grape vines. The posts are set 24 feet apart, and 
the end posts of each trellis must be good and strong and set 4 to AV 
feet in the ground. This deep setting with thorough tamping giving 
better results than any kind of anchoring. The intermediate posts are set 
2 feet in the ground and need no bracing. In this country the posts should 
be about 4%4 feet out of the ground. In moist countries they may be 
raised to 5 or more feet and, in very dry, lowered to 3 feet. A hole 
is bored through the posts some five inches from the top, through which 
the middle and lower wire is passed and drawn tight. 

There are three overhead wires, but the other two need not be put 
in place until the second year. The arms are of 2 by 4 timber, sawed 
in 24-inch lengths, a small hole bored in each upper corner, and a small 
notch sawed in the center of the lower side. This notch is placed on the 
center wire, which is already in position and securely wired to the post. 
Brace wires run from each end of the arm to near the bottom of the post 
and are fastened with a staple or nail. Two more brace wires run from 
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within end of arm to near the bottom of the post in front where they are 
fastened. A trial will soon prove that this method of bracing holds the 
arm securely in place, and will not permit of any sagging or turning. 
The vines have a small stake by each one, to which a string is attached 
carrying the vine up till it reaches the wire overhead, where it is tied 
and tipped, and two arms afe allowed to grow, which are trained either 
way along the wire. 

When the vine is older, four side shoots are permitted, and the pruner 
trains two each way, slightly twisting them in opposite directions and ty- 
ing. These arms furnish the bearing shoots the following season, which 
come out at each bud, standing up straight at first, then becoming heavier, 
droop over and lay across the side wires, forming a complete canopy, which 
gives the largest surface to sunlight and air for foliage, and the fruit 
hanging down below is properly protected from sun. The air can get 
beneath and around in every way. Buds that come out near the crotch are 
preserved for the following years fruiting, two of them if vine is young, 
four if older and thrifty, and any fruit showing upon these is promptly 
removed to obtain strong vigorous shoots. The old bearing wood is re- 
moved each year. Believes it necessary to spray. Bagging is all right 
for home use, but is imptactical for commercial growing. ° 

Prof. Taft, Michigan, spoke briefly of lessons learned at the World’s 
Fair in exhibiting fruit. Flat tables show best, with fruit set in plates 
without raising on tiers or shelves. Broad tables are better than narrow, 
and the whole exhibit should be in sight from some point of view. The 
color has much to do with the attractiveness of the display, and nothing 
is better than white tables. Following out the idea in railings and all the 
woodwork in white or light harmonious colors. 

C. E. Bassett, Fennville, Mich., spoke on marketing, and believes 
it takes quite as much brains and tact as to grow and pack the fruit. Bet- 
ter distribution is needed, and the plan now followed by the big meat com- 
panies and the watermelon growers seems to be the best thing in sight at 
present. <A fruit car attached to the local freight, with privilege of open- 
ing and selling at each station enough to supply the needs of the town, 
would place, the fruit just where it is wanted and at much reduced price 
to the consumer, besides getting it here in better condition than is possible 
where it must be taken out of refrigerator car and shipped by express. 

“Apple and Plum Growing in New Mexico,” by Parker Earle of 
Roswell, was an interesting paper. No country grows better peaches, 
grapes and European plums than our mountainous territories. Enough 
has been done in the Pecos Valley to show that there are new and better 
conditions than in some older states. Here is a perfect climate and suit- 
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able soil, where the air is always dry, and sunshine 300 days in the year, 
where fungous diseases are unknown, and the fruits always mature. Ir- 
rigation is practiced, and we produce perfect trees and fruit. Codling 
moth is our only pest. | 

Col. Bracket’s report on new fruits will have to be read in full to be 
appreciated. He said that we did not need néw varieties so much as im- 
provement of old ones we now have. 

“New Light on the Apple Blight,” by Prof. H. H. Whetze, Cornell 
University, was fully illustrated. These two papers, with several other 
valuable ones, will appear in the printed reports of this Society. 

The following officers were elecetd: President, L. A. Goodman, 
Kansas City; Vice-President, T. V. Munson, Denison, Tex.; Secretary, 
John Craig, Ithaca, N. Y.; Treasurer, L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, 
Mich. 

In Prairie Farmer. ALMA Z. Moore. 


THE BEST TALENT IN SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL HOR- 
TICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES IN CONVEN- 
TION AT KANSAS CITY. 


(By M. J° Wragg.) 
WHAT IS A PERFECT APPLE? 


On Wednesday the report of the committee on grading the-exhibit- 
ing fruit was taken up, but the committee asked for further time for mak- 
ing the report. Mr. Williamson of Illinois, chairman of this committee, 
was questioned while on the floor to give a definition of a “perfect apple,” 
or one first-class, to grade No. 1 on the market. “Normal in shape, 
normal in color, free from worms, with no break in the skin; must be 
hand-picked and free from fungus; must range in size from two and a 
quarter to two and a half inches in diameter at its widest part to be in 
the No. 1 grade. 

The subject of cover crops came in for much discussion. _The most 
successful fruit growers advocated some kind of a cover crop. In Mis- 
souri it was cowpeas, vetch, clover or any plant that would completely 
caver the ground, giving uniform moisture and keeping the soil from 
drying out. Many argued that the developing and maturing of the crop 
of fruit was such a heavy drain on the water supply that, if not pro- 
tected, and the evaporation lessened by a cover crop, your fruit would 
necessarily be smaller. J. A. Burton of Indiana said that crab grass in 
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his large orchards made a perfect covering; was easily mowed down and 
retained moisture and gave the soil proper conditions. He believed that 
orchards should be cultivated during their first few years and then seeded 
with some cover crop. He did not advocate high culture, but believed 
that the orchard required attention all the time to get the best results. 
Some of the figures that Mr. Burton gave as to the great value of com- 
mercial orcharding follow: “In my orchard I had I1o trees of Grimes 
Golden from which I sold the fruit for $1,700, being an average of $15.50 
per tree.” One can readily see from these figures that it pays to take care 
of the orchard; give it proper care and good culture, for when given this 
it becomes one of the most remunerative investments that one can make. 


THE UNRELIABLE TREE DEALER. 


Prof. Morris of Oklahoma, discussing in his paper the source of trees 
for orchard planting, said that the unsuspecting public were often made 
to suffer from the irresponsible tree dealer., He gave many instances 
to show how men had been unfairly dealt with in procuring their trees, 
not getting what they ordered. He cited one instance where he knew 
a party had gone into the woods, digging up willows, cutting them back 
and shaping them and shipping them for peach trees. They were planted 
out and grown one year before the owner was aware of the treatment he 
had received. It was only more evidence of what has already been 
said in these columns that the ordinary farmer and fruit grower should 
only buy his trees and plants of his home nursery or of parties that he 
knows are reliable. . 


SPRAYING THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


Congressman Pollard of Nebraska, on the subject of spraying, said 
that it is the only way to get a fruit crop one year with another. He 
gave as his opinion that if spraying were properly done at the right 
time and with the proper mixtures that we may expect a good crop of fruit 
with ordinary conditions as we would a crop of corn or any other cereal. 
For the codling moth, which is one of the greatest enemies of the apple, 
he recommends four pounds of Paris green to fifty gallons of water. For 
eating insects and for protecting the foliage from fungous diseases, he only 
added Bordeaux mixture, as given in the regular formulas. Prof. Beach 
of Iowa said that in spraying what was proper for the apple would be det- 
rimental and injurious to the plum foliage. 

Mr. Dunlap of Illinois, who is one of the large fruit-growers, said that 
one of the essentials of spraying for profit was doing it at the right time. 
In giving his experience he said he had found that the early spraying, be- 
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fore the leaves had opened, had always given the best results. Then you 
could get your spray compound more evenly distributed over the tree be- 
fore the foliage was in the way. 

Hon. Parker Earle, who is one of the veteran fruit growers of this 
country, said that after years of experience and trying the many formulas 
for spraying that he had found that arsenate of lead had given the best re- 
sults, and that it was the only thing that he was using in his orchards 
for the codling moth and the canker worm. He claims that you can 
keep your orchard free from them with the assurance of a crop of apples 
one year with another. The formula given of the arsenite was three _ 
pounds of arsenate of lead to five gallons of water. Many advocated the 
use of Disparene, but it was proven that this compound was the same as 
the arsenate and was used at the rate of five pounds to roo gallons. After 
much discussion on the subject from different learned men, we believe that 
we would recommend the using of the lead compounds for the codling 
moth and the canker worm. 


EARLY SPRAYING THE BEST. 


Prof. Craig of Cornell University said that in a series of years where 
they had sprayed for fungus that the early spraying, before the buds 
opened, was the only really satisfactory time to do the work. Prof. Em- 
erson of the Agricultural College of Nebraska gave a very extensive re- 
port of the history of fruit growing in that state. He spoke quite at 
length on the work of the early horticulturists, giving the history of their 
first failures, and showing that it was only intelligence, coupled with 
proper cultural ideas put into practice, that produced the first results. He 
said that commercial orcharding was on the increase in Nebraska, and that 
western Nebraska was bound to be a fruit country, as already quite ex- 
tensive orchards were planted where but a few years ago it was deemed 
worthless land, and in the semi-arid region, but that now, where proper 
cultivation was given and where irrigation was possible, that both small 
and large fruits were being planted, and that this year a good crop of 
fruit is being harvested in this section. 

Prof. Munson of Texas gave a valuable paper on the growing and 
the training of the grapevine, demonstrating before the association his 
method of training the vine. It was by placing heavy posts three feet in 
the ground every six or seven rods. On each is a cross arm about three 
feet long fitted on top. This trains the vine on a string for each vine until 
it gets high enough to reach the wires that are stapled on this cross arm. 
This allows the vine to spread out each way, making a perfect arbor, so 
that it can be easily attended, and allows good ventilation through the 
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vineyard. By this method he claims that more grapes and better ones 
can be produced. 


2 HARDY FRUITS FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


Prof. Hanson of Brookings, S. D., gave a very practical paper on 
‘ the small fruits for the northwest. He said it was absolutely necessary 
to grow varieties from native seedlings of all varieties of the native fruits, 
if one wished to succeed in fruit growing in the Dakotas. He already 
has under experimentation over 2,000 seedlings that are crossed on our 
best hardy sorts with those of the native varieties found in that section. 
He argues that hardiness being one of the first requisites, that there is 
only one way to obtain this, and that is by using hardy: parentage. [From 
his experience and work in the last few years he is already commencing 
to build up a pomology for the northwest that will be of great value. It 
_is by the persistent work of just such men as Prof. Hanson that our hope 
lies in making every section and altitude produce fruit adapted to its pe- 
culiar environments. 

John T. Stinson of Springfield, Mo., who was the acting pomologist 
at the World’s Fair, spoke of the great value of this international exhibit 
to the fruit grower, giving men from different sections of the country an 
opportunity of comparing fruits grown under different conditions, both 
of irrigation and cultivation, so that the direct results could easily be 
seen. It also gave a great stimulus to fruit growing, which has in this 
country developed to such an extent.that in sections it is the only in- 
dustry in which the people engage. 


A WESTERN MAN MADE PRESIDENT. 


One of the main features of the closing and last session of this notable 
gathering was the election of its officers for the next biennial period. 
Heretofore this Society has always met in the East, and naturally its of- 
ficers were eastern men who knew but little of the possibilities of the great 
Mississippi valley. It was very fitting that at this election a man of the 
prominence and experience of L. A. Goodman of Kansas City be elected 
as its President. He is one of the men who has had more to do in com- 
mercial orcharding and in horticulture in all its branches than any man we 
know. He has been for twenty-five years Secretary of the Missouri Hor- 
ticultural Society. . 

Prof. Craig was elected Secretary by unanimous consent, and also 
Prof. L. R. Taft of Michigan for Treasurer. 

Never before was there such a collection of brainy fruit men as was 
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found on the program of this meeting, and we only regret that space will 
not permit for going into detail with the different addresses and papers 
read. Many of them handled the tree from the time that it was a seed 
placed in the ground until it came into fruitage——Twentieth Century 
Farmer, Omaha, Neb. 


AN IOWAN AT THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL. 


The late session of the American Pomological Society held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and fully reported by this paper in the October 5th issue, 
was a great success. Everything was put in complete readiness by Mr. 
L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
and those whom he was pleased to call his able assistants. These came 
from the citizens, the members of the State and Missouri Valley So- 
cieties and workers of adjoining states. 

Every session was full of interest and a splendid banquet closed the 
first day. Wednesday was a grand day, but Thursday opened most au- 
spiciously ; the weather was cool and the sun was bright. The state Vice- 
Presidents met at 8:30 to nominate officers. Mr. Parker Earle of New 
Mexico, Mr. T. V. Munson of Texas and Mr. L. A. Goodman of Mis- 
souri were put in nomination for President. These are all grand men, 
and worthy of every econium bestowed upon them in the nominating 
speeches. The ballot was taken, and Mr. Goodman leading, Mr. Earle, in 
a speech well fitting the subject, moved that the nomination of Mr. Good- 
man be declared by acclamation. It was done amid much applause. Mr. 
Munson was nominated for Vice-President, Mr. Craig for Secretary and 
Mr. Taft for Treasurer—each receiving a unanimous vote. This ticket 
was at once presented to the Society and elected without a dissenting 
voice. This was as it should have been. We all know Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Craig; good and faithful officers are they. Mr. Munson has done good, 
faithful work for the Society for many years and deserves all the honors 
we can bestow upon him. Mr. Goodman has a national reputation as a 
horticulturist and pomologist. He has been secretary of his State Society 
for twenty-two consecutive years. He enjoys the full confidence of both 
the State and Missouri Valley Societies and of the people of Kansas City, 
as is clearly indicated by all he secured from his citizens for our enter- 
tainment and enjoyment. 

The banquet was free to all, and the entire audience was invited 
to pass in and enjoy it with us. The magnificent dining room of the 
Coates House was entirely filled. The hotel management, and all of the 
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dining room help vied with each other to see which could most excel. 

The next afternoon the street car company placed all the cars we 
could fill at our disposal for “Seeing Kansas City.” The time was well 
spent. Many of us had no idea the city at the mouth of the Kaw, and the 
Gateway to the Far West, possessed such magnitude, such wealth, such 
business and everything that goes to make up a great city. 

At the close of our last session the Kansas City Southern railroad 
had two large and splendidly equipped Pullman cars with able and effi- 
cient crews ready for our excursion through the Ozark apple region. We 


visited Neosho and Goodman, Mo., Gentry, Siloam Springs, Mena and: 


Horatio, Ark. Returning via Ft. Smith, the ’Frisco railroad took charge 
of us, and along their line we visited Fayetteville, Rogers and Bentonville, 
Ark., and passing through Monett and Springfield, Mo., we went to Mam- 
moth Springs, 140 miles to the Southeast. Returning we visited Thayer, 
Koshkonong, Brandsville, West Plains, Olden and the Ozark Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, inspecting fruit lands and fruit possibilities. 
The excursion will long be remembered. It was the most splendid free 
ride that it has ever been our good fortune to enjoy—586 miles over the 
Kansas City Southern and 519 over the Frisco. We had an enjoyable 
company, and Mr. Goodman is a superior host. It was with much regret 
that we parted from him and from each other on our return to Kansas 
City. 

A man of much influence among the business men of his own city 
must be a man of superior powers and of great usefulness to his State 
and community. Without his knowledge or consent the management of 
the Kansas City Flower Show elected him superintendent. At.this show 
$5,000, furnished by the wealthy citizens, will be distributed as awards and 
premiums. This has long been a great show—a noted event in the city’s 
fall festivities, and Mr. Goodman will make the November show the great- 
est of its predecessors. 

This is the man we made president of the American Pomological So- 
ciety for the next two years. From what we saw and learned of Mr. 
Goodman, we expect much of him in this high office, and are certain that 
we shall not be disappointed. 

Polk Co., Iowa, M. J. Wracc. 
—The Prairie Farmer, Oct. 19, 1905. 
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MAGNIFICENT EXCURSION TENDERED TO THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY BY KANSAS CITY. SOUTH- 
ERN AND ’FRISCO RAILROADS. 


The editor of the National Nurseryman is free to say that of the 
many excursions he has participated in none was more instructive and 
successful than that provided by the railroads mentioned above to the 
' members of the American Pomological Society at the close of the recent 
Kansas City convention. 

Sixty-five ladies and gentlemen, members of the Society, comprised 
the party, and the train consisting of two Pullmans left Kansas City at 
eleven-thirty, on the night of the twenty-first, over the Kansas City 
Southern. The party was returned to Kansas City on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh by the ’Frisco railroad. ~ 

Transportation was provided by the railway companies and enter- 
tainment by the citizens of the towns visited——National Nurseryman, 


Rochester, N. Y. | 


POMOLOGISTS VISITED LAND OF THE BIG RED APPLE. 


Made Five-Day Junket Through the Ozarks—Were Met Everywhere by 
Enthusiastic Crowds and Inspected Orchards. 


Men and women interested in the growing of fruits, who attended the 
annual meeting of the American Pomological Society at the Coates House 
last week and later went on a five days’ junket by special train through 
the Ozark country, returned to Kansas City yesterday morning at 8 
o’clock. All were delighted with the refreshing and educative influence 
of the inspection of that great fruit-producing section. Various parts 
of ff were visited, orchards were inspected, berry fields examined, and 
there was an interchange of ideas between hosts and visitors, which, it is 
believed, cannot but be helpful to both. Besides the practical part of it, 
the tourists say they were more than hospitably treated everywhere they 
went. They were met at the railroad stations by citizens of the various 
towns visited, in some cases there was,a brass band and other formalities, 
while in every case the callers were accorded the absolute liberties of the 
town. 

The special train bearing the pomologists left the Grand Central 
depot here at 11 o’clock last Thursday night. The train proceeded to 
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Neosho over the Kansas City Southern road, arriving there Friday morn- 
ing. Carriages conveyed the tourists to some of the large strawberry 
fields and afterwards to the State Fish Hatcheries. The train then went 
on to Gentry, arriving there at 11 o’clock, where a brass band and the 
people of the town and immediately surrounding country were out. 
Barrels of apples being marketed, gave the visitors a glimpse of the 
methods of handling that fruit in the Ozark country. An old-fashioned 
picnic dinner was served. Then there was a drive to the apple and peach 
orchards. 

Later in the day the party attended a fruit fair, which was in progress 
there, where there was speechmaking both by the visitors and their hosts. 

In the afternoon the special moved down to Siloam Springs, Ark., 
where the party again turned out to see the berry plantations, apple and 
peach orchards and other phases of the great.industry in that section. 
Supper was served by the commercial club of that prosperous town, and 
at night the same body held for the visitors a meeting at the opera house 
at which speeches were made. 

The tourists woke up the next morning at Horatio, Ark., one of the 
rapidly developing peach-producing sections of the Ozark country. 
About 3,000 acres of Elbertas have recently been put out there, and ex- 
cellent returns are expected from these trees. The members of the So- 
ciety were given breakfast there, and made a brief inspection of the peach 
orchards. Mena was the next stop, where the commercial club met their 
guests and took them for a drive. The same body served supper, and in 
the evening there was the usual speechmaking. Fort Smith was reached 
Sunday morning, where, during the forenoon, the travelers rested. In 
the afternoon officials of the street railway company of that city called 
upon them and notified them that preparations were complete for a pleas- 
ure and sightseeing trip over all the lines of the company. The proffer 
was accepted, and the pomologists went in special cars over the entire 
city, a distance of twenty miles or more. 

Monday morning found the special train at Fayetteville, Ark., the 
seat of the State University, the State Agricultural College and the Ex- 
periment Station. Special attention was paid those three institutions 
by the travelers. They were welcomed in a way in keeping with that 
extended by the people of other towns. 

At-noon Bentonville, the center of a great apple- erowing region, was 
reached, and the orchards were given an inspection. There are a num- 
ber of large orchards here, and nearly every farmer has some sort of a 
tract of ground set apart for fruit. That night the special was taken to 
Mammoth Springs, a distance of 300 miles from Bentonville, where a 
short period was spent in looking at the natural wonders, Later the 
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party departed for Thayer, Mo., and the same day visited Koshkonong, 
one of the great peach centers of the country. There are 700,000 peach 
trees in the vicinity of this place. Brandsville, a great grape-producing 
section, was visited next. This is perhaps the largest vineyard region 
of the State. 

The next point of interest was West Plains, where the commercial 
club extended the welcome and gave a dinner. The court house was 
filled with a display of fruit, at which liberal prizes were offered. From 
there the train was taken to Mountain Grove, where the Experiment 
Station for Ozark fruits is situated. This station is in charge of experts, 
who are using their best endeavors to upbuild the fruit industry in the 
Ozarks. It covers an area of about 200 acres and is provided exclusively 
for that section. 

An effort is being made, through pollenization at blossoming time, 
to “cross” the Jonathan and the Ben Davis apples. The Jonathan has 
certain excellent qualities generally recognized by fruit men, while the 
Ben Davis is a hardy, large producing and a thoroughly salable fruit. 
The hope is that, by cross-breeding, an apple with the best qualities of 
both will be produced. Much the same effort is being made with peaches. 
The station is growing 500 varieties of this fruit, and the officials are 
trying to bring out those varieties which are to be the best for the section 
in which the station is situated. 

From Mountain Grove the pomologists came home. The Springfield 
commercial club invited the members of the party to stop there Tuesday 
night, but this invitation could not be accepted on account of the lateness 
of the time when the special train reached that city. Some of the members 
of the commercial club were at the station, however, to meet the train 
and exchange congratulations with the tourists. Thence the run was 
made into Kansas City without further delay. 

L. A. Goodman of this city, who was in charge of the party, and 
who was elected last week to the presidency of the National organization 
of fruit growers, said that he felt the trip had had a fine effect upon those 
who took it. “None,” he said, “believed that we had any such fruit 
producing section out in this country, and they didn’t expect such a 
thorough and enjoyable trip through the Ozark region. I consider the 
trip a complete. success.” 

After the arrival of the pomologists here, yesterday, the party dis- 
persed, each member going his way. Professor John Craig, of Cornell 
University, secretary, left in the forenoon for Ames, Ia., whence he will 
go for a brief journey through the northern states—Kansas City Daily 
Journal. 
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THE BANQUET. 


The delegates and visitors, to the number of 200, then sat at a 
banquet, lasting until midnight. C. H. Dutcher of Warrensburg, Mo., 
was toastmaster, and toasts, all bearing on the conditions and growth of 
horticulture, were given by E. W. Kirkpatrick of Texas; N. E. Hansen, 
South Dakota; Ernest M. Pollard, Nebraska; S. B. Green, Minnesota ; 
W. H. Ragan, Washington, D. C.; Professor John Craig, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The health of the Missouri Horticultural Society and L. A. Goodman, 
its Secretary, were drunk standing. Mr. Goodman spoke, and presented. 
a gavel, made from staves and put together like an apple barrel, by the 
young men of Park College, Parkville, Mo., for the Society. The gavel 
was beautifully bound with hoops and beads of solid silver, making a very 
striking picture. Engraved on one head was “American Pomolo- 
gical Society. From the Mo. State Hort. Society, Kansas City, Sept. 19-21 
1905.” On the other head, “Apple tree 90 years old, 10% feet in cir- 
cumference, grown in Jackson Co., Mo. May the Society prosper long 
and well.” The wood of the gavel was grown in an apple tree in this 
county, which was 90 years old when cut, and was shown at the World’s 
Fair.—Kansas City Journal, 


NOTES FROM SECRETARY CRAIG, © 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


This important Society held its twenty-ninth biennial meeting at 
Kansas City, Mo., September 19 to 21. Notwithstanding the western 
freshets, which so seriously crippled the railroads running into Kansas 
City, the meeting was well attended, and will go down into pomological 
history as one of the most successful held by this Society. 

The east was not as well represented as it should have been. The 
attendance from the west and southwest was excellent. T. V. Munson 
of Texas and Parker Earle of New Mexico represented some of the old 
guard. Hon. E. W. Kirkpatrick, ex-president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, took a prominent part. Mr. A. Willis of Ottawa 
was the official delegate. In the absence of President Hale, Chairman 
Watrous of the Executive Committee presided with fairness and ability. 
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The program was packed full of good material, but the thing that 
will long linger in the memory of those who participated was the com- 
plimentary excursion over the Kansas City Southern and ’Frisco railroads 
through the great fruit growing regions of Missouri and Arkansas. For 
five days the visitors to the number of 65 in their special train of Pullman 
cars were entertained by the railroad officials and the fruit growers of 
this interesting and promising section. Drives, receptions and banquets 
followed each other with strenuous rapidity during the five days of the 
excursion until the visitors-were inclined to beg off. We can only men- 
tion at this time the warm hospitality of these good people, the beautiful 
climate, picturesque country and the great natural resources, but hope 
to speak of it at greater length in our next issue. The trip was at once 
the most enjoyable comprehensive and instructive that we have ever taken. 
The Missouri horticultural public was honored by having Mr. L. A. Good- 
man of Kansas City elected President. Mr. T. V. Munson of Texas is 
first vice. The other officers were re-elected. To Mr. Goodman more 
than any one else belongs the credit of successfully engineering the mag- 
nificent excursion. 

Halts were made and the following towns on the Kansas City South- 
ern railway were visited for the purpose of inspecting adjacent fruit 
regions: Neosho, Mo.; Gentry, Siloam Springs, Horatio, Mena and Ft. 
Smith, all in Arkansas. 

On the ’Frisco railway stops were made at Fayetteville, Rogers, 
Bentonville, Ark.; Springfield, Thayer, Brandsville, West Plains and 
Mountain Grove, Mo. At each of these places, on both roads, elaborate 


entertainment was provided. Carriage drives brought the travelers to. 


the orchards, and receptions made them acquainted with the people. 
The visitors were profoundly impressed with the evidence of substantial 
progress and the great fruit growing possibilities of this Ozark region 
of Missouri and Arkansas. 


NURSERYMEN PRESENT. 


Among the nurserymen who took in the excursion were J. Van 
Lindley, North Carolina; Jesse Butterfield, Missouri; E. J. Holman, 
Kansas; Wild Bros., Missouri; Geo. Holman and Fred. Dixon, Kansas. 

The party represented twenty-five states, from New York to: New 
Mexico and South: Dakota to North Carolina. Mr L. A. Goodman, 
President-elect of the American Pomological Society, was indefatigable 
in his efforts to make everything run smoothly, and it is needless to add 
that he was eminently successful—National Nurseryman. 
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INTO THE OZARKS. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY INVADE THE PEACH ORCHARDS. 


The American Pomological Society, which held its last convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., September 19-21, ended its labors with a delightful 
trip down into the land of the big red apple, the home of the luscious 
peach, the country which lies below, alongside and.athwart the green- 
topped Ozarks. 

At the close of the last session, Thursday night, September 21, a 
party of sixty-three took themselves and their suit cases to the Wyandotte 
street station, boarded two special Pullman cars and set up their Lares 
and Penates for a week’s stay. : 

They were a jolly crowd, these fruit men, and as soon as they forgot 
that they were professors in agricultural schools and came down to 
earth they were the best of their kind. 

From eighteen different states they had gathered in Kansas City to 
learn what others of their kind had done and to tell these others what 
‘ they had accomplished. 

These men were of all sorts and conditions; big and little, tall and 
short, rotund and lithe, quiet and fun loving, dignified and pranky. 

There were men who made themselves felt at every stopping place 
and others who stood back and drank in all they heard. 


WHO THEY WERE. 


There was tall Craig from Ithaca, N. Y., a Canadian, whose lucky 
star brought him to this country, and set him teaching in Cornell Uni- 
versity ; there was Hansen of South Dakota, whose great store of learn- 
ing was disseminated with a quaint trace of his native tongue; there 
was Dutcher of Warrensburg, Mo., who beat the Dutch at telling fishing 
stories; there was Macomb of Lawrence, Kan., whose dissertations on 
books and literature made one feel ashamed of himself, because he had 
not read bigger and better; Gano of Parkville, the man who made the 
Gano apple a thing of beauty; Wragg of Des Moines, Ia., who: lived 
up to his name whenever there was a talk on hand; Hutt of Washington, 
D. C. the Beau Brummel of the crowd; Holsinger of Rosedale, Kan., . 
who, if he ever loses out on fruit growing, can take to vaudeville; Beach 
of Ames, Ia., quite and thoughtful; Brusse of Amsterdam, Holland, big 
and smileless; Burton of Mitchell, Ind., whom everyone loved for his 
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gentleness; Elliott of Minneapolis, who got a very bad eye in an acci- 
dent and never complained; Adams of Kansas City, Mo., the seedman 
who won’t take his cap off to any man on earth when it comes to driving 
down Arkansas rocky hills; Garcia of New Mexico, with midnight eyes 
and quiet voice; Watrous of Des Moines, who does not approve of new 
women; Kirkpatrick of Texas, who said so many nice things to the 
women of the party that they all loved him to death; Butterfield of 
Lee’s Summit, a tall, lean and hungry looking Cassius; Evans, pere, of 
Kansas City, Mo., who is the father of the Olden fruit farm, and Evans, 
fil, who lives on the crest of the Ozarks at Mountain Grove, Mo., and 
who can play the pianola to beat the band; Lowmiller of Parkville, 
whose delicious fruit was to be had for the asking; Diehl of Kansas City, 
a modern St. Nicholas; Perkins of Argentine, who saw that the ladies 
never wanted attention; Espenlaub, Dean, Holman, Smith, young and 
unattached “Doc” Eyman, of whom no one knew anything, but who 
was always in the front, and Goodman, but when it comes to Goodman, 
nothing but a book will tell of his manifold charms. 

Imagine all these men and as many more good fellows, together with 
twelve women, who were strictly in it, and then let your fancy run riot 
as they steamed away down south on the Kansas City Southern railway 
towards the great fruit orchards which lie along the line of that road. 

And then, after a thousand miles along the lines of the Southern: 
and the ’Frisco, returning to Kansas City via the Frisco, with interesting: 
thoughts of the great orchard district and pleasant memories of new: 
and old friends—From Farm Folk. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BLIGHT CANKERS OF APPLE TREES. 
(Summary of an address delivered before the American Pomological Society.) 


The twig blight of pears and apples became very severe in July 
and August throughout the section about Ithaca. The fruit was fre- 
quently affected. A large number of cultures from these different sources: 
was obtained and a comparative study made of the organisms. Those 
from the twigs, fruit and cankers both of the apple and the pear were 
found-to be the same. Inoculations were made from the pears to apples 
and from apples to pears, always with the.same result, that the typical 
-blight appeared in about ten days. There can be little doubt, then, that 
the organism of the apple canker is identical with that of the fire blight 
of pears and apple twigs, Bacillus amylovorus. 

There are several ways in which infection from this disease may 
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occur. No doubt, there are other agents than those which I have ob- 
served. I shall, however, confine myself to cases that seem well authenti- 
cated by actual observation. I soon observed that a very large per cent 
of the cankers on the limbs and upper part of the body occurred where 
a sprout had been pruned away. For a long time I attributed this to 
infection from the pruning knife, or from insects that followed the pruner 
to suck up the exuding sap. That this was in some cases a correct de- 
duction will appear later. The riddle was definitely solved for me early 
in July. At this time twig blight became very prevalent. In the orchard 
under observation, the Greening trees suffered severely from it. The 
water sprouts which were now being put out abundantly were especially 
subject to the attacks. Just how the disease is communicated to the twigs 
and water-sprouts I am not prepared to say. I believe it is generally 
attributed to insects. Once in the watersprouts, however, the disease 
progresses rapidly down the succulent tissues toward the limb from which 
the sprout springs. If conditions are favorable and the sprout is not too 
long, the bacteria reach the base and spread into the surrounding bark 
tissue of the limb, giving rise to a typical limb canker. If the sprout arises 
from the body, as is often the case in young trees, a similar result follows 
and we have a typical body canker. The dead spur or sprout soon drops 
away, and as its woody part rapidly decays for some distance into the 
limb or body it is quite impossible after a time to tell just how the sprout 
was removed. 

There were on the trees, along one side of the orchard, a large number 
of cankers that could not be explained in the ways already described. 
They formed collars of dead bark about the stubs of large limbs pruned 
out the previous season. Instead of forming a callous and proceeding 
to close the wound, the tissue had died often for a considerable distance 
back from the cut surface and in some cases the canker had run down the 
side of the adjoining limb. There were two trees on this side of the 
orchard that were badly cankered, and from which dead and dying limbs 
had been cut the previous season. I at once suspected the pruning knife 
or the insects that followed after had been responsible for the infection. 
Proof of my theory came from an unexpected quarter. While making 
inoculations into the body of an apple tree on the station grounds I had 
occasion to remove from near the base a large water-sprout of several 
years’ growth. This I did with my knife, which I had but shortly before 
used to cut from a fresh canker a piece of bark for inoculation purposes. 
Some time after I observed a well developed canker about this pruned 
stub. 

Of a similar nature to this are the cankers that arise from wounds 
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or bruises on the limbs and bodies of trees. These wounds, commonly 
known as “barking,” may be made by careless workmen in plowing or 
working about the trees or from the gnawing of animals, one of the 
worst of which in New York is the wood-chuck. <A large percent of 
such wounds heal eventually, but frequently, through the agency of in- 
sects or other means, these wounds serve as infection courts for the canker 
bacillus. An interesting wound infection came under my observation this 
season. In cutting a cankered branch from a tree I accidentally “barked” 
a large limb with the freshly cut end of the diseased branch. I thought 
little of it at the time, but returning to the tree later to get material for 
cultures from the diseased stub, I was delighted to find on the wounded 
limb about the abrasion a large and actively spreading canker. 

I believe that insects are responsible for a large number of infections, 
especially those on the bodies and in the crotches of the limbs. To prove - 
this in most cases is quite a task, to say the least. A large number of the 
cankers, especially at the bases of the trees, did not seem to have had their. 
origin either in a bruise or from a blighted water-sprout. I was con- 
vinced that the puncture of insects was responsible for the infection. 
As I went from tree to tree one day on my weekly inspection, the proof 
of this conviction was presented to me. You can see the hole made by 
the insect and surrounding it the well marked boundaries of a recent 
canker. Whether the borer itself caused the infection or whether it was 
brought later by flies that came to feed on the exuding sap, cannot be 
said. In either case it was the borer that afforded the infection court. 

As a general deduction then it may be said that infection occurs only 
through a wound of some sort. Moreover I believe that the infection 
court must be of such a nature that it will not dry out quickly. An abund- 
ance of moisture is known to be necessary for the rapid development of 
the blight organism. This was repeatedly demonstrated in the large 
number of pure cultures which I had under observation during the sum- 
mer. The growth was most abundant and vigorous in liquid media. 
Where the diseased tissue of freshly spreading cankers was cut out with 
a knife and the wound exposed without any other treatment, the canker 
ceased to spread and the place healed rapidly. 

We now come to the portion of the subject that is of especial interest 
to the grower, and which to him is the end and aim of all investigations 
into the nature of the disease, namely, the means of combatting it. Amy 
intelligent treatment of a disease depends upon a more or less complete 
knowledge of the nature of the organism causing it. The work of the 
past year has, therefore, been devoted almost entirely to a study of the 
phenomena exhibited by the disease and the cause of the same. I have, 
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however, made some preliminary experiments which seem to give some 
indication of the methods to be used in combatting it. The first and 
most difficult demand of the grower is that we cure the diseased plant. 
In most cases this is impossible or the value of the plant does not warrant 
the effort required to save it. But in this case the saving of a tree just 
coming into bearing seemed worth the while. I, therefore, treated can- 
kered trees in various ways. I will not burden you with unsuccessful or 
doubtful remedies. The treatment, which at present appears most suc- 
cessful, is to clean out the canker, i. e., remove with a sharp knife all 
diseased tissue, swab out the wound with a (one-fifth per cent) solution 
of corrosive sublimate or a three per cent solution of copper sulphate, and 
when dry paint over thoroughly with some heavy paint. The painting 
should be repeated later in the season. This sort of treatment was given 
in the spring or early summer, so that wounds would have time to heal 
well, which they did in most cases. A sharp watch should be kept for 
the appearance of these cankers, and they should be promptly cut out 
and treated. 

It has long been known that highly fertilized and cultivated pear 
orchards suffered most from attacks of the twig blight, and it is not sur- 
prising that the same seems to be true of the apple trees. Although 
my observations on this point are limited, they seem sufficient to make it 
a safe statement that cultivation and fertilization greatly increases the sus- 
ceptibility of the apple tree to this disease. This seems to have been shown 
in the case of one orchard visited. One end of the orchard had not been 
cultivated for several years, while the remainder had been cultivated every 
year since setting until the last two seasons. The untilled portion showed 
a very low percent of affected trees, while the cultivated trees had al- 
most completely gone out. 

My observations seem to show that there is also considerable differ- 
ence in resistance of different varieties to the disease. Of those varie- 
ties that have come under my notice, only one seems to be entirely im- 
mune to attacks of the organism. In an orchard of some 200 trees all 
have gone out except seven Wolf Rivers, which show not a single canker 
and are strong and thrifty. A provisional arrangement of the varieties 
observed according to their resistance ability may be said to be: Wolf 
River, Talman Sweets, Pewaukee, Red Astrachans, Tetofsky, -Grimes 
Golden, Winesap, Fameuse. The more susceptible varieties seem to be: 
Baldwins, Ben Davis, Mann, Hubartson, Fall Pippin, Stark, Greenings. 

Observations made in several orchards where top grafting has been 
practiced indicate that desirable varieties especially susceptible to the 
canker may be grown by top grafting on resistant stocks. Talman Sweets 
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and Wolf River seem to be especially desirable. The grafts should be 
set well out on the main limbs to avoid the formation of large crotches 
by the scions. Continual observation will no doubt revise and add to the 
list of resistant and susceptible varieties. 

Cornell University, N. Y. H. H. WHETZEL. 


FROM THE PRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ORCHARD CULTIVATION IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


In the evolution of approved methods in agriculture from the crude 
ways of our fathers, the teachers themselves had to learn. With no one 
to call them down, they frequently went to extremes. Because more 
culture than our fathers gave proved beneficial, they jumped at the con- 
clusion that the more culture the better. Also if intensive culture was 
best for the pumpkin it was also best for the plum; if best for the 
plum, also for the apple. They failed to observe that yard grass does 
best only where the ground is tramped hardest. 

Careful observation will show us that some things grow well only by 
much cluture; other things do well with little or no culture. Just how 
much culture the apple orchards require for best results has not yet been 
fully determined. It will be found somewhere between the clean culture 
taught by our agricultural colleges and the no culture practiced by many 
of our farmers. 

I have a small orchard, planted about twenty years ago in bluegrass 
sod, and has been kept so ever since. The only cultivation has been a 
mulching of straw around the trees when we had the straw and time to 
apply it. This has been about once in two years. On account of the 
heavy yield of summer varieties, we have found it necessary to apply 
stable manure to them freely. This year the fruit from two Yellow 
Transparents sold for $20, from one Trenton $11, two Benoni $26. 

But I am not to stand entirely as an advocate for a bluegrass orchard. 
I am only trying to point out the fact that the high culture necessary for 
a good grain crop is not always necessary for a good apple crop. To be 
plain, I don’t believe clean culture is best for the apple. The amount of 
culture for best results depends on the fertility of the soil. On very rich 
soil apples do best with no culture, save mowing the weeds or grass. 
Too much, and especially too late cultivation, prevents the proper coloring 
of the fruit. Whatever detracts from color detracts from quality. Our 
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apple lands in Southern Indiana are a heavy clay, rich in potash and a 
goodly amount of phosphoric acid, both largely in unavailable form. 
Nitrogen is present in very moderate quantities. 

The land is hilly, and clean culture means the washing away of the 
soil. I don’t believe the All Wise One made this, the best of all apple 
soils, and then for best results, require the operator to do something that 
will ruin‘the soil. True, we may plow the orchard in the spring, culti- 
vate during the summer, and grow a cover crop for winter that will pre- 
vent washing during the winter, but there is no protection during the sum- 
mer. 

To make the potash and phosphorous available, it is necessary to in- 
corporate humus with the soil. This is done more readily by keeping the 
vegetable matter on top, or near the surface, than by turning under. With 
a cover crop on the land, whatever it be instead of plowing under, we 
grind it up with the surface soil by the use of the rolling harrow. We 
use two harrows, one throws in, the other out. One follows the other, 
thus always keeping the land level. We go both ways. If we have one 
inch of cover crop, and mix it with two inches of soil, we have a mulch 
of four to five inches. This will effectualy prevent any washing, and 
will remain a mulch until we grow another crop. It is, in fact, a kind of 
sponge that will drink up a two or three-inch rain before there is any 
surplus water to run off. This harrowing can be done as often as de- 
sired, or as the health of the land requires. 

Our orchard is fairly rich and we never harrow more than twice, 
and never later than June 15. For a cover crop we grow crab grass and 
think it ideal. It is cheap for seed, being already sown, makes a nice 
carpet to work on, retains moisture, never giving up its dew until in the 
afternoon. If the land was poor, we would grow some nitrogenous crop. 

Now a word about labor. The hired man loves to ride. This mode 
of culture pleases him, and he keeps in a good humor. But put him 
to plowing in the orchard and it is just the reverse. Is there any other 
work as disagreeable? He must lift and throw his plow twice every 33 
feet; at the same time he must keep the horses and single-tree off the 
trees. He is sure to bark some trees, then he will get mad and abuse the 
horses, when they are not to blame at all. They will get mad, and in the 
excitement, skin lots of trees. Then you must keep the children away, lest 
they hear something not in the Sunday school lesson. The poor hired 
man? Will St. Peter charge those ugly words up against him? I rather 
think not, many times, but will put a goodly number in the bill of the 
easily duped orchardist, but by far the larger part will have to be settled 
for by the professor who taught such culture was necessary. 

That fine apples can be grown by my methods is evidenced by my 
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Lawrence Co., Ind. 


THE FARMER’S LOT. 


(Arthur J. Burdick.) 

This is what the farmer hears 
When he goes forth at the dawn; 
Notes of praise that night is gone; 

Sweetest melody that cheers— 
Voice of lark, 

The linnet’s lay, 
Bluebird’s welcome 
To the day, 
Swallow’s twitter, 
Robin’s trill— 
Music rare 
The heart to thrill, 


This is what the farmer sees 
When he sets forth to his toil— 
Laying tribute on the soil— 
These are things his senses please; 
Rosy beams 
Athwart the sky 
That with fields 
Of bright bloom vie, 
Diamond dewdrops, 
Verdant hills, 
Grassy meadows, 
Sparkling rills. 


This is what the farmer feels 
When he stretehes forth his hand 
To wrest riches from his land, 

Wealth that nature, coy, conceals; 
Balmy breath 

I'rom spicy grove, 
Kiss of sunshine 
From above; 
Velvet turf 
Beneath his feet, 
All about 
A fragrance sweet, 
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awards at Paris and St. Louis—a silver medal at the former, a gold medal 
at the latter. Besides this there is the quality shown in this season’s crop. 

The product of 110 Grimes this season sold for $1,700, or $15.50 per 
tree. I don’t claim these results are due to the method of cultivation alone, 
but it has much to do with it. 


cessful cultivation. 


It is certainly the easiest method of suc- 


Joe A. Burton. 
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This is what the farmer knows: © 
Nature in her sweetest guise, 
Beauty of the earth and skies, 

Honest toil and, calm repose. 
Secrets knows he 

Of the soil; 
Knows the sweets 
That come of toil; 
Knows the nod 
Of rip’ning grain; 
Knows the harvest 
And its gain. 
—Orange Judd Farmer. 


MIX THE VARIETIES OF APPLES WHEN PLANTING. 


About ten years ago Prof. M. B. Waite called attention to the absolute 
sterility of certain varieties of pears when fertilized by their own pollen. 
Later Prof. F. A. Waugh and others showed that all the varieties of Jap- 
anese plums are self-sterile, and will not bear any fruit whatever unless 
crossed with other varieties. This work led to similar investigations 
with apples, and very interesting results have been obtained. The Ben 
Davis apple, which proved self-fertile at the Kansas Experiment Station, 
was found entirely self-fertile at the experiment stations in Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Canada. Even in Kansas, where 26 per cent of the self- 
fertilized blossoms set fruit, it was found that the self-pollinated fruit 
was not so large or so vigorous as the fruit from cross-fertilized blossoms 
on the same tree. Besides a much larger proportion of the self-fertilized 
fruits dropped before they reached the size of a hazelnut than of the 
cross-pollinated fruit. 

The following alphabetical list shows the varieties of apples that have 
thus far been found by actual trial at one or more experiment stations to 
be self-sterile: Arkansas Black, Belleflower, Astrachan, Ben Davis, 
Blenheim, Canada Red, Early Ripe, English Russet, Fameuse, Fanny, Gil- 
pin, Golden Pearmain, Gravenstein, Grimes Golden, Hawley, Huntsman, 
King, Lily of Kent, Mammoth Black Twig, Mann, Missouri Pippin, Nero, 
Northern Spy, Paragon, Porter, Primate, Red Kennedy, Red Streak, Rib- 
ston, Rhode Island Greening, Roseau, Roxbury Russet, Spitzenberg, 
Stark, Stayman, Strawberry, Talman Sweet, Wealthy, Westfield, Wil- 
liams Favorite, Willow Twig and Winesap. 

The following varieties have been found more or less self-fertile and 
capable of producing some fruit when standing alone and not cross-pol- 
linated: Alexander, Astrachan, Baldwin, Ben Davis, Bough, Cooper 
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Early, Chenango, Early Harvest, Esopus, Fameuse, Jonathan, July, On- 
tario, Rhode Island Greening, Smith Cider, Smokehouse, Twenty-Ounce, 
White Pearmain, Wine and Yellow Transparent. With many of the 
varieties in this list not more than one blossom in a hundred sets fruit 
when self-fertilized. With scarcely any was a good crop secured, and 
' in nearly every instance the fruit has been smaller and less desirable 
than cross-pollinated fruit. The conclusion seems inevitable that large 
blocks of a single variety of apples should never be planted. Varieties 
should be intimately mixed in the orchard to insure cross-pollination. 
These varieties should be such as will blossom about the same time and 
capable of cross-fertilizing each other. 

With respect to the latter point, Jonathan, Huntsman and Cooper 
Early proved especially valuable as pollenizers at the Kansas Experiment 
Station. Prof. G. H. Powell, at the Delaware station, found Paragon, 
Staymen, Winesap and Lily of Kent, all weak pollen bearers except the 
latter, to be intersterile, and they should therefore never be planted 
together in commercial orchards for the purpose of cross-pollination. 
Further work along these lines, to determine what varieties bloom together 
and are most suitable for pollenizing each other, is very desirable. And 
since varieties behave differently toward each other in different sections 
of the country, these data should be determined in many different locali- 
ties —U. S. Department of Agriculture——Prairie Farmer. 


DONT’S FOR APPLE PACKERS. 


Harold Hume of the North Carolina Experiment Station gives these 
dont’s for apple packers: 

Don’t mix varieties, apples of different shapes and colors, in one 
package. 

Don’t mix windfalls with hand-picked apples. 

Don’t pack bruised, badly worm-eaten or partly decayed fruit. Con- 
sign it to the cull-heap; it will pay better there; it will do more for the 
reputation of the region there than it will in the market. 

Don’t put up a snide package. 

Don’t put all the good apples in the ends of the barrels and poor fruit 
in the certres. The buyer is not fooled, or at least not more than once, 
by this practice. 

Don’t put your name on inferior packages. 

Don’t handle apples as though they were made of stones. Instead, 
handle them as eggs——American Cultivator, 
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IN FAVOR OF BEN DAVIS. 


C. H. Weaver, ex-president of the International Shippers’ Association, 
ina letter to Louis Erb, takes the following rational view of the Ben Davis 
apple: “We notice the account of the attack on the Ben Davis apples. 
The parties who assail this variety of apple so vigorously do not seem 
to realize that it is the one best suited to the soil and climate of the South- 
west, and that there is no other all round commercial variety that could - 
be substituted. If the Ben Davis apples were not grown the Baldwin 
and Greening belt would have its old-time sway, and the public would 
be compelled to do without apples on account of the price. It is the one 
variety that meets the requirements of the soil and climate in a certain 
strip of our country, and there would be more howling for want of it than 
there is now against it should the horticulturists discontinue growing 
it.”—Practical Fruit Grower. 


“Angel Food” was printed on the bill of fare of a hotel where a far- 
mer’s convention was held. ‘‘What is that?” asked an investigator. 
“Baked apples!” promptly replied a member of the Apple Consumers’ 
League. 


GRADING AND SELLING APPLES. 


(Address of President of International Apple Shippers’ Association, C. H. Weaver.) 


While it is true that there is a large demand for medium grades of 
apples at low prices, which it is the duty of the trade to supply, an in- 
creasing number of the consuming public are calling for an extra quality. 
This is an effect of the pure food agitation, increased prosperity, and the 
more general distribution of wealth. The grower and packer of oranges, 
pineapples, peaches, cantaloupes, tomatoes and other fruits and vege- 
tables are bending their energies to offer each season a more attractive 
and superior article. Our southern growers, many of whom are located 
in Cuba, are placing their products in the hands of the consumer for eight 
or ten months out of the twelve, while a decade ago they were compet- 
itors only for three or four months. The attractive substitute is taken 
in preference to a scabby, ill-appearing apple, and we must at least keep 
pace, or the king of fruits will be compelled to take a lower position with 
diminished consumption and declining popularity. 

A closer system of grading must be insisted upon by our buyers. 


At least half of the apples we are placing in cold storage should be mar- 
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keted early in the season. Their quality does not justify an expensive 
package added to the higher price of cold storage, and the sooner we, as 
dealers, learn this lesson, the sooner our business will get on a paying 
basis. We have been cold storage mad for the past few years, placing in 
storage as No. I, many inferior farmers’ packed apples, which barely 
come up to our No. 2 classification, calculating that twenty thousand bar- 
rels would make double the money of ten thousand, and overlooking the 
most important of all points in apple packing and storing, which is 
quality. 

A strong united effort should be made by this Association to raise 
our standard and encourage orchardists to strive for a higher quality of 
production and grading, and to the marketing of the great bulk of medium 
and low grades in an inexpensive manner in the early part of the season. 
‘The most practicable solution that presents itself to my mind is the en- 
.couragement of the production of a higher grade of fruit. The day of 
‘the small commercial orchard managed by the diversified crop farmer is 
‘already on tffe wane, and the coming successful apple grower must be 
‘a practical scientist and specialist, operating on an extensive scale, and 
in a measure directing nature’s forces—Fruit Trade Journal. 


PROSPECTS FROM MARKET STANDPOINT. 


Editor Northwest Horticulturist :— 

The prospective market for fruits for the coming months looks very 
favorable at the present time, and unless adverse conditions arise, there 
should be more than an average crop of strawberries, with prospects of 
better prices than usual. So far the strawberries that have come in the 
market have been of the first quality, and brought good paying results 
to the growers. Some shippers insist in sending fruits that are unripe, 
and should be left on the stems for one or two days at least, but in order 
to secure the high prices quoted think they will pass. Such fruit we 
should like the packers to understand is entirely unsalable and usually will 
not pay the expense of sending to the market. While if held until ripe 
would have sold at good paying prices. fe 

The cherry market is much the same. And the prospects are good 
for a nice yield and fair prices. The same conditions face the grower. | 
As in all fruits, the shipper who takes pride in putting up one box well, 
rather than three indifferently, is the one who reaps the largest net profits. 

First—There is a demand for the best. | 
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Second—It sells for more and pleases the customer and the next 
time he wants the same kind. 

Third—In case of a large supply exceeding the demand, the best 
sells, and the poorer packs are left to spoil, bringing no results whatever. 
We wish we could impress upon your readers that it pays well to select 
fruits of uniform size, that is the large, medium, and small sizes packed 
by themselves, perfect in condition, neatly put up, and in clean packages. 
And such growers are the ones who can always command the best prices. 
And usually the sale of their entire crop without effort. 

There is a very bright prospect of opening a market for apples and 
pears with Australia. Some good orders have already been placed for 
shipment in September and October, at which time the Australians are 
out of fruits, the seasons being reverse from our. If successful, another 
year will see large shipments from this state, and will be a large factor 
for a market for our surplus crops, giving a chance for the disposal of the 
balance at home at paying prices. We trust such will be the case, and that 
Washington will take the lead in being one of the largest expofting states 
for fruits on the coast—A. D. Blowers & Co. 


THE MARKETING OF FRUIT. 


Address Delivered Before the Maryland Horticultural Society at 
Baltimore. 


(By W. N. Hutt, State Horticulturist, College Park, Maryland.) 


Horticulture is a many-sided business. There is first, the growing 
side; second, the insect side; third, the fungi side; fourth, the packiug 
side; fifth, the shipping side, and sixth, the marketing side. 

This hexagonal business is becoming annually more complicated. 
The growing side is of course fundamental, and formerly this was all 
there was of the business. In the early days, the farmer raised his fruit 
with little molestation from insects and fungi, placed it in his wagon ana 
took it to market to his customers. The business was soon over and he 
came home with necessary supplies obtained in barter for his fruit. But 
“the good old days” are past, and now to have any fruit at all the grower 
must give earnest and intelligent attention to the insect and fungi sides of 
the business. These are homonymous and also synonymous with in- 
secticide and fungicide. Indeed, nowadays, the successful fruit grower 
has become, under the instructions of colleges and experiment stations, 
a practical entomologist and plant pathologist. He finds that unless he 
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knows the habits of insects and of fungus diseases and the means of 
checking or averting their attacks, he is in a losing business. He cannot 
take his fruit to market as formerly, for the centres of population have 
moved far from the farm or vice versa, so he must consider the packing, 
shipping and marketing sides of the business. 

Too often the grower of fruit sends his produce by an unknown 
route, to an unknown people in an unknown market. The result is well 
known, for it becomes a frequent topic of conversation with neighbors 
how he is cheated by dishonest commission men in the city. Often the 
farmer packs his fruit as well as he knows, often too, not as well as he 
knows, but without a knowledge of the market and its requirements he 
seldom gets a first-class price. 

Marketing is almost a science by itself. One can learn many things 
about it from shrewd observations from the outside, but to really know 
the business one must look at it from the inside. Few growers have the 
opportunity to look on the market business from the inside, therefore they 
have many painful experiences ; experience is a very good, but also a very 
expensive teacher. Heretofore the trained experts of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations have given nearly all their attention to the prob- 
lems of the growing of fruit to the almost entire disregard of the market 
side of the business. Growers often tell me that they can raise good 
fruit, but they often fail to market it profitably. Some growers claim that 
there is an over-production of fruit. What he called over-production is 
really under-distribution, for there can be no absolute over-production 
while there are people hungry for fruit and ready to pay for it. 


RESULTS OF INSPECTION OF MARKETS. 


To study the market and its conditions and attributes I made this 
summer a trip to all the markets in our great northern cities. 
I learned many things. I learned that the grower and the consumer 
are at the extreme ends of the fruit business, and much too far apart. 
The transportation companies must carry the fruit from the farmer to 
the market and the commission man is necessary to sell it on arrival. 
Very often these three parties are a triumvirate of discontent. My ob- 
servations lead me to believe that it is because they know too little of 
each other’s methods, but each maintains that it is because he knows too 
much of them. Each, at any rate, has an interest of the business that is 
well worthy of investigation. 

The railroads have always been the scapegoat from both sides of the 
business, and I cannot refrain from saying a word in their favor. Fol- 
lowing the pioneers of commerce, the railroads have been the most active 
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agent in the developing of the country; greater than armies and navies, 
perhaps, even than our universities. With most of the great railway 
corporations their interest in horticulture is more than a passive one. 
Many railroads are paying trained horticultural experts to develop the 
fruit and truck raising along their lines. Only this summer I lost a 
valuable assistant because the railroad could afford to pay him more for 
horticultural work than the State could. They are doubtless looking 
after their own interests, but they pay men to help the grower to help 
himself. It is very easy for the grower to throw the blame for his 
lack of success on the railroads or on the commission men. Undoubt- 
edly the railroad people and the commission men are not all good, as are 
the growers not all good, but at any rate, I believe they are human. 

Some growers and packers of fruit are really very unfortunate, for 
nature herself seems to be against them. On some farms the laws of 
gravitation seem to be reversed and the large, fine apples gravitate to 
the ends of the barrel and the little, gnarly ones gravitate to the middle. 
Sometimes old boots and pumpkins gravitate to the same place. Such 
men are unfortunate, for it is of them that the Scripture says: “They 
are like the chaff that the wind driveth away.” But there are many 
honest growers who take good care of their orchards and spray well and 
pack honestly, that are unsuccessful because they do not know the market 
and its requirements. 
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OUR MARKET PROBLEMS. 

Let us look at some of the market problems. First in importance 
is what market to send to, when to send to it and what to send to it. 
Some markets will take a product that others will not have. For example, 
Porter apples will sell well in Boston, but are not wanted in New York. 
Talman Sweets bring good prices in Philadelphia, but could scarcely 
be given away in Rochester. Some people think brown eggs are richer 
than white eggs, while other people are willing to pay more per dozen 
for white eggs for the same reason. Some markets will buy only white- 
skinned poultry, while others want only the yellow-skinned. Some con- 
sumers believe red apples are of higher quality than those of other colors. 
A grocer in a certain city told me-that that was a black-tea town, and that 
one could not get the people there to use Japan tea if one gave it to them. 
He was a wise merchant, and kept only black tea, and did not try to make 
his customers take what they did not want. It is hard to educate public 
taste. It pays the fruit-grower to study the demands of the market and 
to give people the kind of fruit they want. 

When to send to a certain market is a still more difficult question 
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than what to send. The wind itself is scarcely more fluctuating than 
market prices. You see in today’s paper that there is a shortage of fruit 
in a certain market, you send heavily there expecting to find a good 
market, everybody else does the same and tomorrow sees a glut in that 
market with slaughter prices. Such a glut occurred in New York 
market this summer with vegetables, and the stuff could scarcely be given 
away by the commission men. The only safe way to watch the market 
is to have one’s finger on the wire. Can the average grower afford to 
have it there? I'll speak of this later. : 


TIME FOR PICKING FRUIT. 


Many growers do not know the time to pick fruit; that is the stage 
of maturity that puts it on the market in good condition. I saw fine, 
large peaches in New York market this summer that were rotting when 
the packages were opened because picked too ripe. The first early or 
summer apples may be picked when they get big enough for cooking. 
This will be while the seeds are still white and before the apples are 
colored. The market is always looking forward to the earliest apples. 
Dessert and winter apples should not be picked till well colored. Those 
that stay on the tree late are better flavored than those picked early. 
Winter apples will usually keep better if allowed to harden up in the cool 
weather of the fall, though by this waiting there is danger of heavy wind- 
falls. Apples should not be separated from the twig by a straight pull, but 
by a twist sideways. The ease with which some fruits separate from the 
twig by a nip sideways gives a good idea of maturity. With summer 
apples two or three pickings are generally made. Pears should always be 
picked from the tree before mellow and allowed to ripen up after storing. 
The time at which the first full-size fruits begin to fall is the indication 
of proper picking time. Peaches are picked for market when they show 
the clear or bright colors. They should not be pinched to test maturity. 
The experienced picker has a way of rolling the flat of his hand over the 
ridge of a peach and the feel means the same to him as grain in the sack 
does to the miller’s thumb. Plums can be picked greener than any other 
fruit. Size is about all one needs look for, as the fruits seem to ripen as 
well off the tree as on it. Grapes, on the other hand, should never be 
picked from the vine till fully ripe and sweet, for they will not develop 
sugar and ripen after they are picked from the vine. I have known 
unprincipled growers to spoil the market for white grapes by shipping 
Niagaras before they had become ripe and sweet. Tasting is the sure 
test with grapes. Cherries are picked, with the stems on, as soon as they 
are big enough, and they always have the color with the size. A day, 
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or even a few hours, too long, on the tree may mean the loss of the whole 
crop by brown rot. Color is the shipper’s test with strawberries. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries may be picked as soon as they will separate 
from the receptacle. ; 


CARE MUST BE GIVEN TO PACKING. 


As fruit is sold largely on its appearance, it must be put up to look 
well; therefore, grading is necessary. A package, where the fruits are 
all of a size, looks better than one where they are of different sizes and 
on that account sells better. Fruits may not be of the largest size for 
the variety, but if they are graded all to one size the whole package usually 
sells as first-class fruit. It is possible to take two first-class packages 
and simply, by mixing the contents, reduce them to seconds. The re- 
verse operation is also true. A properly graded package should con- 
tain the same size of fruit from the top to the bottom, the face being an 
index of the whole package. There are many good machine graders 
that will sort accurately to size and will not bruise the fruit. This greatly 
reduces the labor and cost of grading. Defective specimens are removed 
from the graded fruit as it is put into the packages. Many commission 
men make good profits in resorting and grading the fruit put up by 
careless packers. This summer I saw a New York commission man 
getting a fancy grade for one of his special customers out of the second 
grade pack sent in by a careless farmer. The fancy price very justly went 
to the commission man. 

Good fruit should never be packed in anything but clean, new 
attractive packages. A package that has contained fruit, being used 
a second time, will cause the fruit to rot. The pores of the wood become 
impregnated with the spores of rot and cause the fruit to decay very 
rapidly. The package should therefore go with the fruit and be a gift 
package. It should be light, neat and as inexpensive as possible. The 
bulk of apples handled in the market still comes in barrels, but the first- 
class apples that bring the fancy prices are handled in boxes. The 
trade in fancy apples is increasing annually. The barrel is too rough a 
package for first-class fruit, and is much too large. Many people, who 
would not think of purchasing so large a package as a barrel of apples, 
would gladly buy a box of them. One good box of apples is but the 
first of a long line that will follow after. There seems to be an increasing 
tendency in the fruit trade to sell fruit in packages that a man can take 
home in the hand that is not carrying the dinner pail. This year our 
apples at the Experiment Station were very conveniently marketed in 
forty-pound boxes and sold for $1.25 apiece. The specifications for these 
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boxes were obtained from the Division of Pomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and are as follows: White pine heads 1134 in. 
by 9 in. by 3 in., dressed on both sides. Sides one piece 19$ in. by g in. 
by 4 in., smooth-sawed and dressed on one side. Top and bottom, each 
in two pieces, 19% in. by 53 in. by 4 in., smooth-sawed and dressed ou 
one side. Two cleats for putting on top 12 in. by # in. by 2 in. For 
express shipments, where the boxes would not be cleated in, as they are 
in car lots, I would advise using # in., instead of 2 in., for heads, and @ in. 
instead of } in. stuff for sides, bottoms and tops. Pears, being somewhat 
softer than apples, are pretty generally handled in the box packages. 

Peaches were formerly shipped in what was generally known 4s 
the Delaware basket. Now the best peaches go to market in the six- 
basket carrier. This is a neat, slat carrier, somewhat like a berry crate, 
containing six veneer baskets, holding about a half peck each. This 
package carries the tenderest peaches to market in good condition, and 
as they look well on arrival, generally sell for the top price. This pack- 
age is to be recommended for shipping all first-class fruit. It is too 
expensive a package to be used for any but the first grade of fruit. All 
general-crop stuff is best handled in the round peach basket. The large 
bushel basket is not a suitable package and the large bulk crushes the 
tender fruit and renders it unsightly. 

Berries are, of course, picked in the veneer, quart basket, but there 
has been considerable variation in time past as to the size of crates 
used. Before the advent of the gift packages it was the practice of the 
express companies to return the crates free, and large crates were then 
used that would hold 48 and 60 quarts. Now the market wants only the 
24-quart basket carrier, and whenever a large crate is used, it seldom 
brings first-class returns to the shipper. Besides not carrying the berries 
well the large crate often holds too large a quantity of perishable fruit 
for a retail grocer to handle, while in the season he might handle many 
of the 24-quart carriers. 


IMPORTANCE OF BRANDS. 


The best goods in commercial lines are sold under brands containing 
the name, location and trade-mark of the maker. It is a business principle 
that the buying public soon come to understand. They know that if a 
man puts his name and address on his product he is not ashamed of its 
quality, and it is a safe thing to buy. The best growers and shippers 
of fruit today are making use of this business principle. They are grow- 
ing a good class of fruit, grading it honestly and putting their names 
on the packages, and thereby guaranteeing the contents. A neat, attractive 
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label on well-packed fruit soon becomes known and asked for in the 
market. Besides, the name and address of the grower a fruit package 
label should contain the variety and grade of fruit contained. I do not 
believe there is a more important factor in successful fruit growing 
than the proper packing and labeling of fruit. Like “Lownies’ Name on 
Every Piece,” it stands for the best. The producer is proud of it, and 
it brings the top price. I know growers of fruit in this country whose 
names I’d like to see on packages of fruit, and I'd buy those packages 
unopened. : 

In the markets of our large cities will be found special brands of 
fruit that have become known as the very best, and that often sell for 
fancy and even fictitious prices. A notable example is the Rocky Ford 
cantaloupe. A decade ago no such brand was known, though the Netted 
Gem muskmelon was found in the open-market in competition with many 
other varieties of melons. This little melon was selected because of its 
high quality, and was grown under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible at Rocky Ford, Colorado. By selecting to a very netted type a 
select strain of Netted Gem was grown that gave very round, netted fruits 
of about a pound each, with very few “slicks.” This strain was called 
the Rocky Ford cantaloupe. The growers combined to grow only this 
one type of melon and to pack and label it in one way. A year or two 
sufficed to fix the brand on the market, and now scarcely any other 
variety of melon is found on our markets but Rocky Fords, and they 
bring the highest price everywhere. I saw them selling this summer for 
$6 and $7 per case. The case contained 3x3x5—45 melons. The fruits 
have a special label, and are placed in the case so that the ribs of the 
fruit all run lengthwise of the package. This may seem a trifling thing, 
but it gives the package a special appearance and helps to hold its unique 
position on the market. Hood River apples is a brand that is found 
in the market wherever high-class apples are called for. This brand 
is newer than the Rocky Ford and is not yet a decade old, but its demand 
in the market has been phenomenal. This year I saw two-layer cases 
containing 4x5x2— 40 apples selling for $1.50, nearly four cents per fruit. 
This is almost like the sale of oranges. Instances might be multiplied 
of the wonderful trade being built up on special fancy brands of fruit. 
The lesson is obvious. With a yachting and automobiling people there 
is always great demand for fancy grades of the highest priced fruit. 


NEED OF CO-OPERATION. 


Perhaps the greatest aid to successful fruit production today is co- 
operation. Many small lots of good fruit are sacrificed in the wholesale 
market of our large cities because they are lost sight of in the great 
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bulk of stuff arriving. Large consignments receive consideration that is 
scarcely worth while to give to a few odd boxes or packages. It would 
be a great advantage in shipping if the growers at one point could co- 
operate and send their fruit not as small individual consignments, but 
as carlots. Commission merchants are glad to come to the growers 
and buy at the railroad if they can buy from a company or society or ex- 
change, but they have not the time to hunt up the growers to buy small 
lots. An association of growers can employ an agent to keep in tele- 
graphic touch with market prices few individual growers can. An asso- 
ciation can secure a uniform grade of fruit and can do a large business 
under a known brand. Baskets and fertilizers can be obtained by shipping 
associations at wholesale rates. Cars, rates and concessions can be ob- 
tained from the railroads by an association that no single individual could 
hope to receive. There is the other side of the question, too, but as it 
isa business question I leave it with these few sugestions to you as busi- 
ness men. 


Sweden has a law requiring the planting of two trees for every one 
cut down. Why wouldn’t that be a good law for this country? 


ANCIENT APPLE TREES. 


Pike county has been advertising the fact that she has an apple 
tree that was planted eighty years ago and is still bearing. Howard 
county goes her one better. On the farm of U. M. Williams, just south 
of Fayette, are two apple trees which were planted from the seed by 
Colden Williams in 1817, and which are still bearing with perfect regu- 
larity. 


PERN TOL SCHIZAN THUS. 


An annual, commonly neglected is Schizanthus. It is not hard to 
cultivate. The seeds should be sown in the house, and the seedlings 
transplanted to the garden, but this is not obligatory. The flowers are 
beautiful, indeed, when they are abundantly produced on a thrifty plant. 
In fact, they so much resemble some of the expensive kinds of orchids 
that they have been styled the “poor man’s orchid.”—Country Gentleman. 
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CHOICE FRUEL sPAYS: 


Writing of their success, hundreds of fruit growers, whose sales are 
largely local, cite instances where very niggardly buyers have been 
transformed into lavish buyers by persistent offerings of the choicest 
fruit. Take it home to yourself and ponder on it as a suggestion for in- 
creasing your own profits, remembering always how much greater your 
own craving is for luscious, well ripened specimens of the best varieties 
than for tasteless, carelessly selected and shiftlessly grown fruit that 
actually offends the taste. The habit of eating fruit will certainly develop 
in a family or community if the grower, dealer or market persistently 
and regularly offers the kinds that “taste like more.’—American Fruits. 


Tear out old and good for nothing trees; plant good ones of the sorts 
which suit your local conditions.—Green’s Fruit Grower. 


‘ 
. 


There is grain to sow, 
There are weeds to hoe, 
And garden beds to make; 
There are trees to prune 
From morn till noon, 
And yards to smooth and rake. 


There are plants to set 
And shade and wet, 
And poles for peas to string; 
And all the day 
Earth’s voices say, 
“Come, haste; for this is Spring.’ 
—Farm Journal. 


HIGHER STANDARD IN AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 


The time has come when the orchard interests of this country have 
grown to such proportions that they can no longer be held under the 
old ways of growing and marketing fruit, and hence, the following 
address, by G. T. Powell, before the 1905 meeting of the Western New 
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York Horticultural Society, is both timely and appropriate, and should 
be of interest to Rural World readers. Mr. Powell says: 

Our fruits and other horticultural productions are no longer con- 
fined within the borders of our home markets, but they are now being 
used in the markets of the world. The American Beauty rose, in its 
splendid development and in its great and universal demand, has set a 
new pace and activity which the producers of fruits, as well as of flowers, 
must follow. Where any product is rare and limited in quantity it 
goes, but when it becomes abundant and common, discrimination be- 
comes closer and a higher standard of quality is demanded. 

In-the production of fruit, when the quantity was less and it was 
considered in the light of a luxury, and values were high, a lower grade 
was acceptable; but in these times, when fruit is considered as necessary 
as bread, quality counts for much. We have sold Bartlett and Anjou 
pears for eighteen dollars a barrel, which would not compare favorably 
with the standard that is required to command five or six dollars. That 
better grades of fruit are demanded in our domestic trade is being most 
forcibly realized by both the growers and the dealers in apples, for while 
the dealers have lost money for several years in handling apples bought 
on a wrong basis in the deadlock between the growers and the dealers 
over the price to be paid, the growers have at present on their hands 
a large quantity of fruit, which, the dealers have learned at dear cost, 
markets will no longer take at the prices asked for the apples that were 
forced upon them. 

With the 200,000,000 apple trees that are planted in our country, 
and which are expected to furnish a large surplus for foreign export, the 
future presents some stern problems in apple growing, for with the very 
great quantity of inferior fruit that will be produced, much of it in the 
future will not pay the cost of packages and transportation. The cities 
of Europe, as well as those in our own country, are growing, and there 
will be an increasing demand for apples especially, but they will have 
to be of a better grade, in quality. 

How can the higher standard demanded be reached? First, by 
studying the adaptation of soil to variety. While considerable attention 
has been given to the study of soils for certain crops, and to their quality, 
it has not claimed the attention that it merits. This has been done, to 
some extent, by horticulturists in attempting to improve the color and 
flavor of fruits, and of the color, perfume and other desired qualities 
in flowers. The clays represent a variety of soils, as also do the sandy 
formations. There is a vast difference in the soils in relation to the 
plant food that they contain, in the vegetable matter they possess and in 
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their water-holding capacity. In the same locality there will occur wide 
variations in the character of the soil. On a gravel or shale formation 
fruits for early maturity should be planted. On some of the sandy loams 
with a clay subsoil four and five tons of grapes are sometimes produced 
per acre, but of very poor flavor, the vines growing too hearty a foliage, 
while upon some types of clay or gravel loam less tons per acre are pro- 
duced, but of higher flavor. A difference of one hundred per cent in 
flavor may be met in the Niagara and Concord grapes grown upon 
suitable or unsuitable soil, and the demand of the future will be for the 
fruit that is possessed of the highest flavor. This will apply to apples, 
to peaches and to other kinds of fruits. 

How is the consumer to know or to find out about the better-flavored 
fruits which he desires to purchase, yet does not know them by name? 
The producer can do much to aid the consumer by labeling his package 
with a description of each variety, giving its qualities, as for cooking, 
whether acid, sub-acid, or sweet, for dessert or fine table use, as possessed 
of exceedingly fine flavor, and such information as will help the retailer 
and the consumer to know something definite about the fruit that is sent 
into the market. 

The breakfast-food manufacturers understand the value of giving 
consumers the fullest information upon the value and merits of their 
products, and they have in a dozen years increased their sale and consump- 
tion of these foods more than a thousand per cent by their method of 
giving information to consumers, yet many foolish fruit growers make 
the assertion that they cannot afford to educate the public to use a fine 
variety of fruit. The finest flavor will usually be found to accompany 
the highest color, and this fact is now becoming so well understood in 
the market that color is a very important factor in determining the value 
of fruit. 

Another very important factor in the production of fruit of high 
color and of fine flavor is that of elevation. Low-lying land should be 
avoided in orchard planting, as excessive moisture and poor air circulation 
will be met with in such locations, while fungous diseases and insects 
thrive more readily in such sheltered places. The clays and clay loams 
retain moisture in a far greater degree than do the sandy or gravelly 
soils. 

Moisture is an important factor in the best development and produc- 
tion of a plant, and it needs to be ever present in the soil in sufficient 
quantity to maintain steady growth of plant and perfect development 
of flower and fruit. Some of the advantages of tillage are the conser- 
vation of moisture and the destruction of all plants not desired. While 
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there has been a great advance in the cultivation of orchards, there are 
for too many that are left to struggle with other vegetation that is robbing 
the trees of the water which they require. The higher standard of the 
Pacific coast fruit, which is being met in all markets, is due largely to 
irrigation and high culture. As artificial irrigation is impractical over 
much of the east the higher quality of eastern fruit must be obtained 
through a better system of tillage, utilizing clover crops in connection, 
for the purpose of conserving the water supply that is generally sufficient, 
in our eastern soil. - 
The standard of quality in size and color of eastern fruit must be 
raised, and the first requirement is a more thorough system of tillage. 
The growth of weeds, and particularly of crops of grain and grass in 
orchards, while the fruit is developing, is ruinous and is responsible for 
so large a proportion of inferior fruit that is found upon our markets, 


A SIDE LIGHT ON COVER CROPS. 


Cover crops in an orchard serve three purposes. They protect the 
soil, enrich it and hasten the seasonal maturity of the trees. We are 
usually advised to grow a crop which serves the three uses, but there may 
be objections to the triple purpose cover crop, as we hope to show. In 
an experiment to determine the relationships, good or bad, between various 
herbaceous plants and the peach, we grew a number of young trees in 
16-inch pots in intimate contact with the other plants. The experiment 
for this season is just concluded, and one of the most apparent relations 
between the peach and the plants grown with it is that some of the 
herbaceous species check the growth of the trees, causing them to ripen 
their wood, and some do not; but, to the contrary, extend the growing 
season of the young trees. Thus, long before there was sufficient frost 
to injure peach foliage, the seedling peaches grown in pots with oats, 
rye, blue grass, mustard, potatoes, or any one of the several other species, 
had dropped their leaves, and the trees were ready for winter. Not 
so with the young trees grown in pots with crimson clover, peas and 
beans. Until a severe frost on the night of November 1, the leaves re- 
mained on these trees green and luxuriant. So far as ripening of wood 
is concerned, they are totally unprepared for the winter. 

An examination of the root growth in the various pots was interest- 
ing. The root systems of the trees and the plants in the first-named group 
were not at all intimate. The roots of the two plants scarcely came in 
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contact with each other, but the roots of the clover and the peach were 
so intermingled that they were matted together, and could not be easily 
separated. I do not know that it is certain that other plants can make 
use of the nitrogen prepared for the roots of living legumes, but the 
behavior of the peach and the clover in the pots in this experiment indicate 
that such is the case. There are other indications that point to the same 
conclusion. Thus we know that wheat or timothy growing with clover 
makes a larger growth than when growing alone, seeming to absorb 
some of the nitrates prepared by the tiny organisms which convert the 
nitrogen of the air into plant food for the legumes. The practical side 
of all this is that legumes are not good cover crops when the object is 
to cause trees to ripen their wood. I believe that peach trees would 
suffer more in a cold winter with a legume as a cover crop than without 
a catch crop of any kind. The experience of peach growers confirms 
this opinion. For a cover crop to hasten the maturity of the tree, instead 
of a legume, one of the cereals, as oats or rye, would certainly answer 
the purpose much better—U. P. Hedrick, Michigan Agricultural College, 
in Rural New Yorker. 


COW PEAS. 


Editor Rural World: I would be glad to know through the Rural 
World something about cowpeas. I want to plant some in the orchard 
and cultivate them. Is the whippoorwill pea the best or as good as any 
“other, and how much seed should I sow to the acre? How is the best way 
~ to plant for pasture? - My land is a clay soil, and has been in pasture for 
some time. When is the best time to turn hogs in to pasture on the cow- 
peas? 7 J. C. Jounson. 

Osage Co., Mo. 

Remarks: Cowpeas, especially when planted to cultivate, make an ex- 
cellent crop for the orchard. We would advise planting the rows about 
thirty inches apart, so that a horse cultivator may be used on them. The 
amount of seed sown to the acre varies, of course, with the object sought 
when growing them. The amount of seed should seldom exceed a bushel 
and a half to the acre, and in a case like the above, only a fractional part. 
of that amount is needed; half a bushel to three pecks is enough. In 
planting for pasture the method of planting varies with the kind of pas- 
turing intended. For sheep, the peas should be sown close and thick, so as 
to afford fine, succulent pasture, and should be pastured shortly before 
blooming time. For cattle, sow a little thinner, and in rows not so close 
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together, so as to give a coarser forage, suitable for cattle. Pasture about 
blooming time. For hog pasture the seed is an important factor. Sow 
the peas in drills still farther apart and do not pasture until the peas are 
well formed and matured. Use an ordinary seed drill to sow the peas. 
These rules are general and should be changed to suit conditions, but will 
be found to suit fairly well the average farmer. 

Yes, the whipporwill is about as good as any other pea. It is a good 
grower and forms a large quantity of seed. Cowpeas should not be sown 
until the ground and atmosphere are warm enough not to delay the 
growth of the young plant. But they should be planted at a time when 
there is plenty of moisture to cause sprouting at once. Plant about late 
corn planting time.—Colman’s Rural World. 


THINNING FRUITS. 


(By A. T. Henry, Madison, Wis., College of Agriculture.) 


In all our operations in the orchard we have to help and protect the 
tree in all possible ways. Our care for the tree begins when it is first 
planted. The trees should not set too close together, for then they 
would become small and poorly developed. In the same way as you would 
not set two trees close together so you should not allow two fruits to ripen. 
A tree has just so much food out of which to grow and bear fruit. The 
tree will try and bear seeds first, then it will send out new growth. But 
the tree’s object is to bear seeds; it does not care for the fleshy part of 
the fruit. The seed will be developed at the expense of the fleshy part of 
the fruit, and as it is the fleshy part we are after, we should limit the num- 
ber of seeds so that the fleshy part of the fruit will be developed. 

I have heard people say that if you pick off some of your young fruit 
you are taking just so many bushels away from your ripe crop, but if you 
take two like trees and thin the fruit on one and leave the fruit unthinned 
on the other, you will find that the thinned tree will have more and larger 
fruit than the unthinned tree. How often in our apple orchards have we 
seen great limbs broken off with the load of fruit nearly ripe. If most of 
the young apples had been picked off the extreme end of the limb the fruit 
would have been larger in size, finer in color and more evenly distributed 
over the limb. You who have seen thinned and unthinned peach trees 
must have noticed the great difference. The fruit on the thinned tree is of 
larger size and the color is greatly improved. This is because in the case 
of the thinned tree the air has had a free circulation and the sunlight has 
had a chance to do the most good. 
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IMPROVED BY THINNING. 


Experiments along the line of thinning of apples have been conducted 
by the Experiment Station at Geneva, and the results show that the fruit 
is much improved by thinning. The number of cells and drops is de- 
creased over half, and there is more of A No.1 fruit. The second-class 
fruit is less, but it is out of the No. 1 fruit that most of the profit comes. 
They find that it costs 50 cents or less to pick a tree and that the market 
value of the fruit is increased about 10 or 15 per cent. The apples were 
thinned when about 14 inhces in diameter, and from 3 to 4 weeks after the 
fruit was set. For the finest quality they found it best to thin the fruit to 
about 5 or 6 inches apart. Peaches are generally thinned to about the 
same distance. In the case of a light crop the tree is able to fully de- 
velop all the fruit, so it does not pay to, but in the case of a full crop, you 
can save your tree and raise the quality of the fruit at the same time by 
careful thinning. To derive the most good by thinning, the fruit should 
be thinned when rather small. Many people consider it a waste of money 
to pay for picking off the small, green fruit, but they forget that the fruit 
must be picked some time, and that it can be picked best in the early sum- 
mer when help is easier to get than in the fall. Then when the harvest 
actually comes the ripe fruit is more easily picked and graded and there 
is less small and inferior fruit. 


PICK OFF INFERIOR FRUIT. 


In thinning a fruit tree the small and inferior fruit should be taken 
off. There is no way in which the fruit can be thinned by racking the 
branches, for then the small fruit is more apt to remain on, while the large 
and better developed fruit will be knocked off. 

Two men can thin a tree better than one. The lower limbs should 
come first, taking one limb and thinning it thoroughly before going on to 
the next. When the upper limbs are reached step-ladders are used. No 
definite rule can be given for thinning fruit; a person must consider the 
amount of fruit on the undivided tree and the general condition of the 
tree. 

If a person lives a long way from a market and expects to ship the 
fruit in bulk, it is often a question whether it really pays to thin fruit, but 
where a person is near market and ships, it certainly pays in dollars to 
thin his fruit—American Truck Farmer, St. Louis. 
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SECRETARY GOODMAN ON ENVIRONMENT. 


L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, was the next speaker; subject, “Influence of Environment.” A 
man of pleasing presence and evident experience in public address, Mr. 
Goodman evinced great familiarity with his subject. “Adaptability is the 
first consideration—of soil, climate and all external conditions to the varie- 
ties we propose to raise. All fruits are influenced by environment.”  II- 
lustrations were found at the World’s Fair. The crab apple in the far 
west becomes elongated, other apples show the same tendency. Peaches 
free-stone in the South become cling in Missouri. Soil modifies by giving 
size and quality. We must know our soils and sub-soils. All land in East 
Texas is not fruit land. The same blunders, from ignorance on this point, 
which are made in New York and Missouri, are made here in assuming 
that all the soil in a given locality is the same. In California real estate 
men said all you had to do was to plant an orange grove anywhere. Fruit 
growers said all was not orange land.* Elevation gives color and char- 
acter. Sub-soil, also, has something to do with these points. Fifteen feet 
above a running stream you do not have the color and character you have 
on the tops of hills. By character he meant firmness, hardness and con- 
sistency. It gives the keeping quality to apples and the shipping value 
_ to peaches. You can go as high as 1,200 feet above the sea and 600 feet 
above the contiguous land. Location is important. Grapes should be on 
a south or southeast exposure of a hillside. The point was made that in 
acclimatizing sometimes two transfers brought the best results. The 
varieties of climate should not at first be too great. Grapes from France 
were taken first to the West Indies and then to our continent.—Farm, 
Field and Fireside, Chicago, III. 


*Mr. Roland Morrill supported this view as to different soils within a limited’area. He 
found in planting his large tract that there were some spots which seemed to hold water and 
there trees would not grow. Mr. Morrill advised not to plant those spots. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS OFTEN OVERLOOKED IN SPRAYING. 


(By Professor A. T. Erwin, Ames, Iowa.) 
I once heard the remark concerning Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
that “It is a book which everybody praises and nobody reads.” This is 
too much the case, perhaps, with spraying work. As a general proposition 
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all have more or less faith in its efficiency, and yet, even among our pro- 
gressive growers, it is not practiced to the near extent it should be. 
Through publicity and agitation, the Fruitman can accomplish much 
good work along this line. 

Presuming that the general features of this topic will be treated by 
others who will take part in this symposium, I shall endeavor to call at- 
tention to a few of the minor, yet important details, which are often over- 
looked. 

In order for spraying to become a general operation, it is quite nec- 
essary that the work shall be placed on as simple a basis as possible, both 
with reference to the compounding of the chemicals and the number of 
applications required. With reference to the number of applications 
necessary, some of the recent insecticides have simplified this part of the 
proposition. The lead arsenate, as experiments have demonstrated, ad- 
heres to the foliage very much better, and under our common spring con- 
ditions, is more effective as an insecticide than Paris green. The un- 
certainty of our weather is one of the most serious drawbacks to ef- 
fective spraying. A thorough application may be made one day and a 
heavy rain the following night will undo the whole thing. It is under 
these conditions that we have found the use of some form of lead arse- 
nate especially advantageous. It is more adhesive and will cling to the 
foliage in a considerable quantity when Paris green is entirely washed 
away. 

The arsenate of lead may be prepared at home according to the reg- 
ular formula or secured in a commercial form as Disparene or Swift’s ar- 
senate of lead. The two latter compounds contain some additional sub- 
stances which seems to give them an adhesive quality to an unusual degree. 
These materials come in tin cans in the form of paste and are ready for im- 
mediate application upon being dissolved in water. They give excellent 
results and are particularly convenient for the amateur—the only criticism 
being their excessive price. The present retail price of both these com- 
pounds is entirely too high. 

Another chemical which I think will come into general use is green 
Arsenoid. This is much like Paris green, but much more finely pulverized, 
hence remains in suspension considerably longer. It costs about the same 
as Paris green, and if it remains staple in its chemical composition, will 
displace the former with many growers. 

Delay and often annoyance is often caused by the choking up of the 
nozzle with gritty material from the lime. A good grade of lime rock 
should be secured to begin with, and if the slacking is done slowly, it will 
contain much less of this gritty formation. It is also advisable to strain 
the lime through a sieve or coarse gunny-sacking as it is poured into a 
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barrel. Some form of nozzle which contains a plunger attachment to 
free the nozzle of any obstructions is also a great convenience. This is a 
superior point of the Vermorel nozzle. 

The copper sulphate will dissolve much more rapidly if hot water is 
used. It is also well to suspend the sack containing the copper sulphate, 
so that it is two or three inches from the bottom of the barrel. In this 
way the water takes up the solution more rapidly. 

An iron pipe or bamboo pole, with a pipe through the center at least 
ten feet long, is of great advantage in reaching the uppermost parts of 
the tree and in directing the spray. 

As lime rock varies considerably in its purity, it is not possible to 
determine by weight alone, whether the proper amount of lime has been 
added, or not. A chemical test should be used for every lot. A very 
simple one is by the use of prussiate of potash. Secure of your local 
druggist a dime’s worth of prussiate of potash crystals and add just 
enough water to dissolve them. After you have made your Bordeaux 
mixture, or Paris green, and have filled the barrel, take out a small quan- 
tity and place in a saucer. To this, add one or two drops of prussiate of 
potash solution. If the Bordeaux mixture turns a reddish brown color, 
this means you have not added enough lime. Add some more milk of 
lime, and test again. If sufficient lime is present, no discoloration will 
take place. Only a drop or two of the potash is required for a test and a 
few cents’ worth will be ample for the season’s work. 

Spring is always a busy season, and a great deal of the failure in 
spraying comes about through the fact that we are not ready at the prop- 
er time. It is a good plan to thoroughly overhaul the spray pumps, and 
see that the valves are in good order, and that the hose is in fit condition, 
or a new one ordered. Broken hose, pump valves out of repair, broken 
spring in the spray nozzle, these things often cause delay in the spraying 
for two or three days, just at the critical time, and it makes the difference 
between success and failure in the operation. Few of the local hardware 
stores carry a good line of spray pump accessories, and it is well to carry 
a few extra supplies of these things yourself. 

For those who wish to give the subject of spraying a careful study, 
I would recommend a little book by Prof. C. M. Weed of the Orange 
Judd Company on the “Spraying of Crops.” This work contains a num- 
ber of cuts illustrating the life history of the most important insects, the 
methods of combatting them, plant diseases, etc. It costs $1.00, I be- 
lieve, and the Fruitman will, no doubt, be glad to order you a copy. 

I would also state that we now have in preparation a new edition of 
the spray calendar of the Iowa Experiment Station and will be pleased to 
send a copy upon application—The Fruitman, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
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BEES AND SPRAYS.. 


A reader complains of the practice of some fruit growers of spray- 
ing their orchards when in blossom and thereby inflicting great harm to 
the bee interests. While the writer is doubtless interested in bee culture, 
his protest seems to be prompted by humane considerations for the in- 
dustrious honey bee. “It seems hard,” writes our correspondent, “that 
they(the bees) should be made the victims of these deadly spraying ma- 
chines which are killing them off by thousands. Those that are not kill- 
ed outright in the orchards will labor hard to get their load home, and 
then drop dead at the door. I think something should be done to pre- 
vent this unnecessary slaughter of the bees. There are other interests’ 
besides fruit growing, and there are other and better times to spray than 
when the trees are in bloom.” The recent article upon this subject by 
N. F. Murray is commended, and the writer thinks the suggestions of so 
experienced an orchardist as the ex-president of the Missouri State Hor- 
cultural Society ought to be heeded. Some of the states have enacted 
very stringent laws regarding this matter, assessing a heavy fine for 
spraying a fruit tree when in bloom. Of course, it is simply thoughtless- 
ness on the part of the owner in spraying his orchard at such a time, when 
harm will not only be done to the interests of his neighbor, but to his own 
as well. If fruit growers will bear in mind that no good will be accom- 
plished for the fruit crop by spraying when the orchard is in bloom, but 
harm, rather, because of the effect upon the bees, which are such impor- 
tant factors in fruit pollination, they will lay the sprayer aside at this time, 
thus promoting their own interests while respecting those of the beekeep- 
ers.—Practical Fruit Grower, Springfield, Mo. 


SELECTING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. é 
(By Dr. J. O. Whitten, Columbia, Mo.) 


Some growers will no dqubt wish to plant strawberries this autumn 
as well as in spring. One of the important phases of strawberry growing 
is to select proper plants to start with. A good many growers regard 
the securing of the right varieties as being among the most important 
considerations in getting the plants. As a matter of fact, it is more im- 
portant to secure well grown plants than it is to select a given variety. 
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Poor plants of any variety will never give profitable returns. Good plants 
of almost any productive variety will at least give fair results. 

To begin with, plants for setting should never be selected from an old 
strawberry plantation. ‘Those for planting this fall or next spring should 
be taken from runners which have been produced this summer on plants 
set last spring. The prevalent custom of taking plants from any old straw- 
berry plantation is the cause of more failures, perhaps, than any other mis- 
take in the growing of strawberries. Every year that a plantation grows 
the individual plants become weaker and weaker. They get crowded by 
rooting down runners every year and become devitalized in their struggle 
for room. Weeds, grasses and other plants become more and more abun- 
‘dant in the plantation every year that it stands. Again, the older the plan- 
tation the more difficult it is to give the right kind of cultivation on ac- 
count of the new runners that are rooted down. As an example of this, 
during the past year we had a 4-year-old strawberry plantation on the 
Missouri Experiment Station grounds. The plants during this year were 
so badly attacked by rust that nearly all of them actually died soon after 
the fruiting season. New runners that were put down by the surviving 
plants were small, weak and slender; a very poor stand of plants, with 
practically no hope of a crop from them was the result. Nevertheless, 
this bed was renovated as soon after the fruiting season as possible, and 
has been given the best of cultivation during the summer. We wanted 
to see what would happen to an old bed that is kept a long time in one 
place. 

The casual observer would say of this old bed that it is of varieties 
which have so great a tendency to rust that they ought not to be planted. 
However, a new bed, set with strong plants of the same varieties last 
spring, has made magnificent growth in the same kind of soil, and as a 
result has produced an elegant stand of plants that show no tendency to 
rust. The fact that the old bed rusted is not due to the varieties; it is due 
to the fact that the plants had become so crowded and weakened that 
they were not able to resist the rust, while the young, vigorous plants of 
the same varieties, freshly set, have resisted rust almost perfectly. 

Plants to be set now should be taken, then, from a new patch which 
has never fruited. The strongest plants should be selected before trans- 
planting. These should have a thick, stout crown, not smaller than a lead 
pencil, and as much larger as possible ; the leaves should be thick-stemmed, 
stout and vigorous. The roots should be of that light yellow or white color 
customary to new plants and should show none of the old, dark, black, 
wirey looking roots which occur on old plants. ‘The center of each crown 
should show a tendency to produce new leaves in abundance. Such plants, 
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if set now, will produce vigorous runners next summer. They will insure 
an abundant crop next season, providing they are well cared for. 

Under ordinary conditions, it will pay the strawberry grower to put 
out a small plantation each year for the sake of growing his own plants. 
The strongest, most vigorous plants should be selected for this purpose 
and they should be given the best of cultivation throughout the season, 
and when they have made a good, matted row, so that the plants stand 
from 4 to 6 inches apart, the runners should then be cut off so that no 
more plants will be formed. Runners should never be allowed to root 
down so abundantly that they will crowd each other. New plants grown 
in this way from plants which have never fruited will be much more pro- 
ductive than those which are taken from the bearing beds. 

In setting, the ground should be thoroughly prepared by plowing 
deep and harrowing thoroughly, so as to fully pulverize and settle the soil. 
The rows should be laid off 44 feet apart and the plants set 2 or 3 feet 
apart in the rows. Those plants which do not have a tendency to make 
very numerous runners may be set closer; those which, like the Aroma, 
make abundant new runners, should be set farther apart. The young 
plants should be set firmly, neither too deep nor too shallow. Setting the 
plants a quarter of an inch too deep, so that the crowns are covered with 
dirt at the bases of the leaves, is fatal to them. Planted in this way, they 
will rot off and die. On the other hand, they should not be set shallow 
enough so that the bases of the roots will be exposed to the air. As soon 
as set out the new bed should be thoroughly cultivated to stimulate the 
plants to make good root growth, so that they will become well established 
before the cold weather. Set in this way, in mild weather in autumn, 
the plants will be already rooted next spring and in condition to make 
vigorous growth and a good setting of runners for the following season. 
—American Truck Farmer. 


THE RENEWAL OF OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


A Single Crop —While renewal is possibly a good thing under some 
circumstances, it is, nevertheless, my opinion that if the first crop of straw- 
berries is a large one the second or next succeeding crop is practically 
certain to be small. It is my further opinion that where land prices are 
high and the soil well supplied with plant food it is more profitable to plow 
under a strawberry patch and grow some fall vegetables, as sweet corn or 
cabbage. I have carefully tested the renewal idea at various times for 
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many years past, and never, except in one instance, have I succeeded in 
harvesting a large crop of berries. There were good reasons, however, 
for this apparent exception, as the following facts will show: The first crop 
from this patch was very light, owing to unfavorable weather conditions 
during the latter part of the previous year. The early part of the season, 
from the time the plants were put in the ground, to midsummer, was 
very favorable, so that the plants made an unusually large growth. The 
late summer and fall were hot and dry, so that bud development was much 
restricted, and very few fruit buds resulted. Hence, the fruit harvested 
the first year was very light, scarcely checking the growth of plants, 
which was practically continuous through the second year. The patch 
was thoroughly worked immediately after the fruiting season and few 
new plants were permitted to grow, as plants were carefuly layered the 
first year, and having borne but little fruit, were in fine condition. The 
resulting crop was phenomenal, perhaps the largest I have ever grown, 
and the berries were almost entirely fancy. Previous and subsequent 
results, however, have been disappointing, and I would not recommend 
the renewal of strawberry beds as a rule. 

Exhausted Plants—The cause of these disappointing results is easily 
understood, if one will examine a plant immediately after it has borne a 
crop. The plant isa mere skeleton. It has been absorbed, root and stem, 
in the ripening of the fruit. The plant is in a state of complete exhaustion, 
from which, after a period of suspended activity, it makes a slow and im- 
perfect recovery. It makes a new root system and throws out runners 
from which new plants may be established. In the light of these facts, let 
us see what may be expected of a patch of thousands of plants, each of 
which ‘has borne a large yield of berries. The condition of these plants 
is precisely like that of the plant described above. The fruit will have 
been gathered by July 1 (the average date), and the plants will not have 
recovered from their fruiting effort and be in fair growing condition be- 
fore August 1. That is to say, the making of the second strawberry crop 
can hardly be considered fairly under way before August 1. Growth of 
plant, the propagation of new plants and the development of fruit buds 
and the work of an entire growing season is crowded into the late sum- 
mer and fall months. Under favorable conditions moderate results are 
possible. But if, as often happens, the seasonable conditions are unfavor- 
able, that is, if the weather should be hot or dry, or both, or cold weather 
should set in early, the second is likely to be very light. 

Treatment of the Bed—Immediately after the fruiting season we run 
over the ground with the mower. The coarse materials are raked up and 
drawn off the field. The soil is then worked by a special pattern of cut- 
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away tool. This consists of a working gang of three 20-inch cutaway 
disks and a guide gang of three 16-inch flat disks. There is a space of 
about 10 inches between the gangs. This tool is drawn by two horses 
in such a way that the space between gangs is directly over the row. 
This tool pulverizes the soil thoroughly to the depth of five inches. It 
‘does not invert the soil, but cuts it up fine. The work of the tool is re- 
peated several times, varying with the hardness of the soil. When well 
done it is slightly rigid and the surface soil thoroughly fined. This tool is 
followed closely by a float, and garden tillage runs through the growing 
season. Men with hoes follow the cutaway, thoroughly working down the 
soil in the row and hoeing the plants.- Hoeing is continued through 
the season as needed. With respect to fruiting, one of two methods is 
followed: Runner plants are established as soon as possible, after which 
all runners are removed, or fruit-bud growth is forced about the axis of 
the old plant by the removal of all runners and thorough tillage. Each 
method has its strong and weak points. But neither, as I have already 
said, has given satisfactory returns as compared with the one-crop 
practice. In this, as in many other lines of operative horticulture, cir- 
cumstances alter cases. For instance, there are some varieties of straw- 
berrries that form fruit buds very slowly, and, therefore, are likely to bear 
a light crop the first year. The Gandy is an example of this sort. Then 
the fruit-grower or farmer may be very busy in the spring and may not 
easily find the time for making annual spring plantings. There may be 
more leisure in midsummer for renewal. But. notwithstanding these 
and other reasons that might be offered in behalf of strawberry bed re- 
newal, the practice can hardly be classed as an instance of intensive hor- 
ticulture. J. D. NysSEWANDER. 
Indiana. —Rural New Yorker. 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


(By Edwin H. Riehl.) 

Treatment of Blackberry Plants—D. S. P., Upland, Cal., writes: 
“What shall I do with my blackberry vines? They have made a good 
growth and will be a year old in February. How much shall I cut them 
back, and when new canes come up in the spring, how many shall I 
leave in a hill? (They are four feet apart.) And at what height shall 
I cut them back, etc. ?” 

Answer: No positive rule can be laid down for the pruning of 
one-year-old plants, but to give an idea of how the work should be done, 
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I will say that plants two feet high should be cut back to fourteen inches 
and the lateral branches cut to within six inches of the main stem. The 
number of canes to be left in a hill depends upon the strength of the canes. 
I would leave all the canes that seem strong and vigorous, and should there 
be weak canes among the strong ones, the former should be removed. 
Pruning may be done any time during the dormant stage, excepting in 
the north, where plants are liable to be injured by cold. There it is 
advisable to postpone the pruning until toward spring, when the severest 
weather is over. In the extreme north, however, where vines have to 
be laid down for protection, it is an advantage to prune in fall, as there 
is less to handle in laying down and straightening up again in spring. 
While this does not apply to California, it may be appreciated by others. 
When young canes come up in early summer, they should be topped at 
fourteen inches high, and this work should be done while the canes are 
soft, so that the tip may be pinched off with the thumb and finger. It’ 
is very wrong to do as many do; that is, wait until plants are tall and 
woody, and then cut and slash with a knife. Such treatment not only 
means a loss of vitality, but it leaves an ugly wound, which is an injury 
to the crop and the plant in general. 

When the crop is gathered, the old wood, that from which the crop 
was gathered, should be removed, so that the nourishment that these old 
vines would continue to take up will go to the young canes, and thus 
considerable value will be added to the coming crop. Blackberries should 
be planted three feet apart in the rows and the rows seven feet apart. 
They should be cultivated in a manner so that the crust will be con- 
tinually broken, or in other words, so that no crust will be able to form. 
It is next to impossible to get soil too rich for blackberries, as they take 
kindly and respond freely to heavy feeding. Some varieties, however, 
will succeed fairly well on the poorest kind of soil. The best varieties 
nere are Illinois, Rathbun, Snyder and Taylor. 

Fall Planting for Bush Frwits—There are several points in favor 
of setting bush fruits in the fall, especially currants and gooseberries, as 
these start so early in spring that in cases of wet weather they cannot 
be planted before they have advanced considerably; in which condition 
it is injurious to handle them. If set in the fall, when perfectly dormant, 
they are sure to succeed well, if the work is properly done. We are 
having an excellent fall for this kind of work, and no time should be lost 
in getting out what we intend to plant of blackberries, raspberries, etc. 
It is also a good time to plant shrubbery, more or less of which should 
be seen about every home.—Colman’s Rural World. 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry, now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 

And stands about the woodland wide 

Wearing white for Eastertide. 

And since, to look at things in bloom, 

Fifty Springs were little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. - 
—Farm Journal 


Apple a day, keep the doctor away— 

Apple at night, starve him outright— 

Apple each meal, and one for sleep, 

Kill him and shroud him and bury him deep! 


CHERRIES. 
Note from Nebraska Meeting. 


The experience of one fruit grower showed that the Early Richmond 
cherry tree has superior longevity, trees purchased in 1872 bearing 
cherries this year. The Montmorency is next in value. The latter cherry 
may be left on the tree a week after being ripe enough to sell and can 
wait until the glut passes by or for a better market. The English Morello 
may remain On even longer, from three to four weeks, and continually 
improve in quality. Mr. Harris gave his method of growing cherries, 
and his success in producing vigorous trees of large size and great bear- 
ing qualities was apparent from the statement that from one large Mont- 
imorency tree this season he gathered seventy-two bushels of cherries 
and sold them at $1.50 a bushel. The branches of his best tree had a 
spread of twenty feet. Each autumn he mulches the ground about the 
tree, as far out as the branches extend, with stable litter. This prevents 
the ground from drying out and enriches the soil. Each spring this is 
spaded in.—Prairie Farmer. 
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GRAPES FOR FAMILY USE. 


(Paper by Herman Thieme read at the meeting of the Greene county, Mo., Horticultural 
Society.) 


Grapes for family use should be selected for quality, and can be 
planted any place where they get plenty of air and sunshine, on porches 
and on south side of out-houses and places where you cannot cultivate the 
vines. Put three to four inches of coal ashes four to five feet around the 
vines. 

In Germany I have seen the south sides of large factory buildings 
covered with grape vines and houses on the south side of streets in small 
towns all covered with grape vines and doing well. As to varieties, 
for early black grapes, I recommend Moore’s Early as a sure bearer 
and not much subject to rot; but there is one early grape, I think, is neg- 
lected and should be planted; that is the Amenia, one of Roger’s Hybrids, 
as early as Moore’s and of far better quality, with but little pulp, sweet and 
a fine flavor. It is one of the best early table grapes cultivated, color 
dark purple, nearly black, very early, berry and bunch from medium to 
large, vines vigorous and hearty. 

For a white grape we have the Green Mountain. I think it is the 
best for quality and hardiness, and for late white Missouri Reisling, 
I think, is best. It will not rot, is good for home use and market. 

For red varieties, Delaware for early and Woodruff Red for late 
are good varieties, but they are two varieties that must be pruned very 
close or they will overbear. 

Worden and Hicks are best varieties to plant for mid-season. Worden 
will do best when put in sacks as soon after blooming as possible. Hicks 
is the best black grape for quality, hardiness and vigor. 

For late varieties we have the Stark Star [Uncle Sam]; good 
quality, hardy and very vigorous; a heavy bearer, is good for arbor; 
needs lots of room, but is subject to rot: berry medium, bunch very 
large, sometimes weighing one pound or more, color purple, almost 
black. In flavor it resembles the wild grape. 

The Ozark is a late grape; the most vigorous, hearty and productive 
late grape we have; berry very large and bunch large, with heavy bloom 
and very fine flavor for so late a grape; never rots; the heaviest bearer 
I have; will hang on the vines until frost and keep its good flavor. I 
cannot say too much of the Ozark. 

I will say that the Amenia is one of the best early grapes, and 
Ozark and Stark Star the best late grapes. The Amenia and Ozark 
are old varieties, but have been overlooked in searching for new varieties, 
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which we have not found yet, and perhaps never will find. Now I will 
say, for family use, grapes should be put in sacks soon after blooming. 
They keep much better and will not be touched by birds and insects. 
Last, but not least, is proper pruning. I see so many grape vines 
loaded with wood, perhaps ten years old or more, and all young wood cut 
off lying on the ground every spring, that I feel sorry for the grape 
vines and the man who did the pruning. They call it spur pruning, but 
that is the old way. The “billy goat” that went into the vineyard and 
helped himself to the vines taught us that by cutting away about half 
of the wood every spring we have better grapes, while it keeps the vines 
vigorous. Grapes will only grow on one-year-old wood, so the less old 
wood the better. ae! 


BURROUGHS’ SUCCESS WITH GRAPES. 


John Burroughs’ son, Julian, tells in the September “Country Calen- 
dar’ of the veteran naturalist’s successful fruit-growing: 

It was not until the mid-eighties that my father really became a grape- 
grower. He was at that time in ill health. His experiments with general 
fruits had been failures, and the example of a neighbor, who was grow- 
ing fancy grapes successfully, decided him to become a grape grower. 
Accordingly, he bought nine acres from an adjoining farm to his home 
on the Hudson, making seventeen in all. With the exception of the gar- 
den and lawns about the house, this was all set out in grapes. 

Growing grapes exclusively, and on such a small scale, we have found 
it necessary to select only fancy varieties, and to make these truly “gilt- 
edged.” This course is one of the reasons for our success. 

There is nearly every year a market “glut” of common fruit of all 
kinds, from oranges to strawberries, much of which does not pay trans- 
portation charges. At the same time fancy fruit, arriving in market in 
good condition, always brings a “living price.’’ The exceptions to this 
are few, indeed. Any man with the courage of his convictions, suitable 
soil and intelligence can always make a living by growing fruit, pro- 
vided he will grow only the very finest. The days when a fortune was 
to be made out of grapes are probably over—had my father gone into 
fancy grape-growing ten years sooner he could have become wealthy 
at it. There is still a fortune to be made in peaches wherever one has 
the land to grow them. A cold, northwest mountain side, of new soil, 
some kind of an especially built plow for plowing away deep snows; the 
right kind of peaches and you have about the best of the honest “get- 
rich-quick” schemes.—Prairie Farmer, 
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GRAPES COMMERCIALLY NEGLECTED. 


‘T. V. Munson Discusses Cause and Remedy for Neglect of Grape Cu 
ture—Value of the Fruit-of the Vine—Ban by Temperance People 
a Mistake—Lack of Knowledge of Grape Culture. 


At the West Baden convention, T. V. Munson, Denison, Tex., an 
acknowledged expert on grape growing, read a paper on “The Grape, 
the Commercially Neglected Fruit, the Cause and Remedy.” The first 
part of his paper, read by his son, Will B. Munson, follows: 

“While vast orchards of peach and apple are very properly being 
planted in almost all parts of the country where such fruits thrive at all, 
the grape is, with the exception of a few isolated regions, almost entirely 
neglected for commercial planting, in all the great region east of the 
Rocky Mountains, although there are varieties of grapes of fine com- 
mercial qualities which succeed admirably in this region. In France, 
Spain, Italy and other parts of Southern Europe, where the climate and 
soil are no more favorable to grape culture than in this country, especially 
all our southern and middle regions, grape culture leads in extent and 
profitableness by far all other fruits. True, the free manufacture and 
use of wines largely accounts for this, yet if we take into account only 
table and raising grapes, they still outrank any other fruits in South 
Europe. 

“The grape, by chemical analysis and practical test, far excels all 
our other fruits in richness and healthfulness of food content; the vine 
thrives more universally throughout the country, and is much the surest 
and most prolific cropper, year by year, of any fruit we have, save the 
blackberry and raspberry; the fruit remains on the vine in commercial 
condition longer than any other of our fruits, save perhaps, late apples, 
and carries to distant markets almost as well as apples, better than 
peaches, as a rule; it is loved by everybody, and can be eaten with most 
beneficial effects several times a day by anyone, even those with weak 
stomachs ; it is perhaps every way the most refined and beautiful of fruits 
and is of almost infinite variety, in color and flavor; it can easily be con- 
verted into staple commercial products, in ready demand at very profitable 
prices, as fresh grape juice, concentrated must, jellies, raisir's and wine, 
all of which are healthful and temperance begetting. 

But I did not intend a lecture on temperance, although [ greatly 
love true temperance in all things. 
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WHY IS IT NEGLECTED? 


“With all these good things belonging to the grape, why is it so 
much neglected in commercial planting? Nearly all the nurseries through- . 
out the country annually grow vast blocks of peach and apple trees, while © 
in few of them will any space be found devoted to grape vines. This is 
an index of the demand for commercial planting. I will try to answer 
this question briefly. 

“Probably the chief reason is that the people generally who engage 
in fruit-growing are familiar with the growing of berries and tree fruits, 
and know little regarding the vine, except as a half-ornamental arbor 
vine in the yard. In confirmation of this theory, note how every French 
horticulturist from the grape regions of France, takes to grape growing, 
when he comes to this country, as naturally as a duck takes to the water. 
Although he finds himself handicapped by the general failure of French 
varieties in this country, and the prevailing prohibition laws, yet his 
inherited love of the vine and its culture compels him to hunt out our 
best American sorts and plant them, and make his casque of wine for 
family use, if no more. 

“That which deters many is the contemplation of the considerable 
first cost of establishing a vineyard, the purchase of 500 to 600 vines, 
per acre, according to vigor of growth of, kind planted; the thorough 
preparation of ground, the trellising and the expert cultural work re- 
quired in pruning and training, and the handling of the crop. 

“It is greatly handicapped, in most of the states, to the man who 
would engage in wine-making, by prohibition laws, but outside the wine 
business, I still hold that grape culture, in all the territory east of the 
Rockies and south of forty to forty-two degrees latitude in the United 
States, presents one of the most delightful and profitable fields in the 
whole round of fruit-growing. There are very successful and profitable 
varieties now in cultivation well adapted for every region, and the methods 
of establishing, trellising, pruning and training, harvesting and market- 
ing are so cheapened and simplified that anyone with little capital and 
ordinary wit and judgment can readily and profitably engage in the 
culture of the vine. True, it is, that viti-culture is the acme of the horti- 
cultural art, when carried on in its best state, and for this reason, it 
affords one with artistic tastes greater pleasure perhaps than any other 
branch of fruit culture, and hence should be much more fostered than 
it is.’,—American Fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BUDDING PEACH TREES. 


As a rule, budding may begin as soon as the buds are large enough 
to cut from the twigs and continue as long as the sap flows freely. It 
is not safe to put budding off too late in the season, as a sudden frost or 
dry, cold spell may kill the leaves or chill the sap, and thus prevent the 
bud from forming a complete union with the stem in the fall, and if not 
then formed it never will be afterwards. Budding is a trade, and in no 
department of agriculture is skilled labor more essential than in this. 
The nurseryman can not be too careful in the selection of his budders. 
Experimenters, novices, bunglers, are all to be rejected without hesitation. 
They are dear at any price. Buds are procured from nurseries or young 
orchards where the trees are full of vigorous laterals. The best size for 
these twigs is the thickness of a full-sized goose-quill. Each budder 
should be furnished with two assistants. One is called a stripper and 
the other a tyer. The stripper goes before the budder and rubs off all the 
leaves and small shoots of the trees for a distance of six inches above 
the ground. This clears the way for a budder and enables him to pro- 
ceed with ease and dispatch. The budding now commences. The budder 
is provided with a very sharp budding-knife, made especially for the pur- 
pose. With this he makes a vertical incision in the tree, about an inch and 
a half long, and a transverse one at right angles with it. It is made with 
great rapidly in this manner: The knife is inserted in the lower slit, 
drawn up the desired length; then, with a slight twist of the hand right 
and left, the transverse cut is made, and the edges of the bark at the same 
time loosened so as to readily admit the bud. These incisions are clear 
through the bark and slightly in the wood. The bud is now cut from the 
scion and immediately inserted. The budder has now done his part 
and proceeds to another, and so on, with great rapidity. Some expert 
budders will bud 2,500 trees in a day, and some have exceeded 3,000 
per day. The tyer now follows with hank of ties, and taking one between 
his thumb and fingers, he places the center of it firmly just below the eye 
of the bud, passes the ends rapidly around the stock in opposite directions, 
brings them back above the eye of the bud and ties them. Another 
method is for the tyer to place himself on the opposite side of the bud, 
but place the tie as before, pass it clear around and back to the side 
opposite the bud, and tie it there. Some prefer this, as they insist that 
it holds the bud more firmly, and that when the ties have to be cut there 
will be less risk to the bud. The budding is now complete. The ties are 
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‘made of common basswood mattings, such as usually come around fur- 
‘niture and other articles. When received it should be cut into strands 
:about a foot long and ripped into pieces about a half inch wide. 
Slipping the bud or bark is a very common expression among budders. 

lIt occuts in the act of taking the bud from the stem. In cutting the 
‘bud'ftom the stem a small piece of the wood is usually removed with it. 

‘But When the sap is flowing freely, budders only cut through the bark, 

=ait® with the thumb and finger peel the bud, without any wood, from the 

sstem, and this is called “slipping the bud.” The proper place to insert 
‘the bud is about one and a half or two inches above the ground. In ten 
davs or two weeks after budding the buds should be examined. Those 
that have taken will have a lively wreen appearance, especially towards 
the center, while those that have not taken*wii!l be shrunken at the edges 
and of a brown hue. One object of the examinatioir is to see if the ties 
are cutting the buds. This occurs when the tie has “heen promptly 
drawn and the union prompt and complete. The tie should nu°w be cut. 
This is effected by a single stroke of a sharp knife drawn across the tie 
on the opposite side to the bud, and at an acute angle with the stem Uf 
the young tree.—J. A. Fulton in Peach Culture—Kansas Farmer, Topeka,” 
Kansas, 


THE PEACH PROBLEM: 


(By Dr. H. O. Beeson, Noel, Mo). 

Among the problems of peach growing none are more important than 
the selection of locality and of varieties suitable to the existing climatic 
condtions. 

Inasmuch as exactness of temperature range is impossible, the 
extremes must be taken as the criterion. If the known varieties of the 
peach will not withstand a midwinter temperature of 16 degrees below 
zero, then the profit of peach growing must be in proportion to the num- 
ber of winters in which this temperature is reached, other things being 
equal. To those of.us who live in Southwest Missouri, this region and 
this climate concerns us materially. We know that we have the soil 
and the climate to produce as fine peaches as the world ever saw, but the 
unfortunate occurrence of a midwinter temperature of 16 degrees below 
zero or lower happens often enough to very greatly dampen the zeal of our 
peach growers. Added to this is the too frequent killing frost in the 
spring after the buds are swollen or open. With these conditions facing 
us, our constant study and effort is to find some remedy to avoid such fre- 
quent loss of the peach crop. Efforts have been, chiefly in the direction, of, 
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seeking a variety sufficiently hardy to withstand this low temperature, 
and unfortunately but little progress has apparently been made, for we 
still see the peach crop a failure, more or less complete, two years out of 
three. Such chances as these make peach growing in some localities a 
bad proposition. To find some method by means of which we could get 
even a half crop instead of these years of failure would be a pleasure 
to us all, and in order to find this method we must look facts squarely 
in the face. The efforts to produce hardy varieties should not cease, 
for it is no more impossible to produce a peach hardy enough to pass 
safely through a winter of 25 degrees below zero than to grow an orange 
as far north as South Missouri, and that has been done. But in the 
absence of such a hardy variety, other means should be sought, to the 
end that we may have some peaches every year, or at least as many 
years as we have apples. I believe this can be done. 

’ To accomplish this, all that is necessary is to have the wood that is 
to bear the peach properly matured to enable it to withstand a temperature 
of 16 below zero. In South Missouri we seldom see it below that, and 
when it does go below it we see peaches that have survived even 26 below, 
as witness eight peaches on a tree in Noel, Mo., this season. If it is 
possible for eight peaches to withstand a temperature of 26 degrees 
below zero, it is possible for any number under like conditions of wood 
and bud. 

In order to work to that end, two factors must be taken into account. 

First, mature wood; and, second, immature buds. These are able to 
withstand a much lower degree of cold than immature wood and advanced 
buds. Then the objects to attain are mature wood and buds held in 
check, and not allowed to open in the spring until all danger of frost is 
over. 

The burning question is, how can these longed-for conditions be 
attained? Would it pay to produce a tree full of Elberta peaches at an 
expense of 25 cents a tree. Supposing it bear only one bushel, and 
supposing the season is a favorable one and everybody has peaches, that 
tree would bring a dollar in return. On the other hand, suppose the 
season was unfavorable (and we have that kind two seasons out of three), 
then the bushel of peaches would bring $2.50. Without the expenditure 
of this 25 cents the return would be nothing. Now, to produce mature 
wood that is to bear the peach, fall growth must be prevented. Bear 
in mind that the peach always grows on a limb that is one year old— 
wood that grew the last season. That wood must mature in the fall, at 
which time also the fruit buds form. So to hold back fall growth and to 
restrain bud advancement is the great desideratum. Two more facts 
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must in this connection be mentioned: the ground must be well drained, 
must be kept dry in the fall, and the tree must be kept cool. Cultivation 
should be done only in the spring and the mower used the balance of 
the season, often enough to keep down the growth of weeds. Summer 
pruning, when the season is wet, will do much to defeat wood maturity 
by starting new limbs and increasing late growth of those left. 

To more quickly mature the wool and hold the buds in check, a prom- 
inent fruit grower has suggested shade, to be kept on the tree from the 
time the leaves fall until the blooms are ready to open in the spring. To 
accomplish this profitably from a commercial standpoint, the method 
must possess the essential element of cheapness. That shade is cooler than 
sunshine goes without saying. To deprive the treetop of growth in the 
fall before the leaves fall, if the season is wet, which is the exception in 
South Missouri, cover the top as I shall describe. This will not only 
develop the top in shade, but will keep it dry. Dry buds do not advance 
as rapidly as wet buds. Dry wood does not grow as fast as wet wood. 
To be sure, we can not control the wetness of the ground except by 
planting our peaches on well-drained ground. But we can control the 
wetness of the top and reduce the temperature and lessen fall growth by 
the employment of shade. Now to accomplish this, I suggest the follow- 
ing method: Four Mississippi cane poles 14.to 16 feet long will cost 
10 to 12 cents. The burlap or oiled muslin at a cost of Io to 20 cents 
completes the cost of the material. This combination makes a tepee 
with which to cover the tree top. The tops of the poles are tied together. 
The cloth is made cone fashion to fit over the poles; the poles should 
be tied at the bottom to stakes and the middles should be braced with 
cross pieces; 50 cents will cover the entire cost the first year, including 
labor. The material will last safely four years, thus dividing the annual 
cost to one-fourth the original. They should be stored in a dry place 
during the summer. Objectors will say this costs too much; better have 
a variety that will stand the cold. Agreed. But where is such a 
variety? By all means produce such a variety; but let us not do without 
peaches two years out of three while waiting for that happy consumma- 
tion. Bind the limbs together with a circular binder (cloth) if you like 
to reduce the size of the top and to prevent limb rubbing by the wind, 
and put the tepee over that to furnish the shade and shed off the rain. 
I have not tried this, but the suggestion is made in the hope that others 
will test it with me the coming season. The expense for a few trees 
would not be great. It is presumed that any one who is interested enough 
to attempt to try this knows enough to keep the top severely pruned 
back. This method is based upon the fact that it is the air temperature 
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and not the ground temperature that causes the buds to swell. A large 
limb of a peach tree was passed through the window of a hothouse in 
the winter when the ground outside was frozen. The opening was stopped 
with cloths. The limb projecting in the warm air bloomed luxuriantly. 
The blooms died in a few days of starvation after using up the limited 
supply of reserve plant food in the limb, no sap coming to their aid because 
the roots and trunk were dormant. This ought to teach a valuable 
lesson. In excuse for the expense of this method I would ask any one 
who has found a way to raise fruit without expense to be kind enough 
to put me on. 


SHADE WITHOUT TREES. 


(Maude Sutton.) 


An idea from sunny Italy can, with some modifications, be adapted 
to the farm home with delightful results where shade is wanted. This 
is the picturesque pergola. It is frequently seen in America in expensive 
form on elaborate country estates, but lends itself just as readily to 
more homely scenes and a variety of materials. 

The uprights. should be heavy, to give dignity to the structure. In 
greatest harmony with an ordinary plainly built farmhouse is one built 
of logs and poles from which the bark has been stripped, an easy matter 
if cut in the spring, and allowed to weather in natural grays and browns. 
Choice of material will, however, depend entirely upon the situation, as 
what would be economical at one place might cost too much in either 
money or labor at another. The main thing is to build a support for the 
vines, and be it ever so roughly constructed, they will soon transform it 
into a thing of beauty. 

Build out over the doors and windows so that the air can get in 
while the sun is kept out. Build a shelter over the path to the well, 
if it be near the house, or from a door to a driveway, if this be convenient. 
An out-of-door dining room will be a joy to the housewife in hot weather, 
not only when the family is alone, but especially during the periodical 
invasions of harvesters and threshers. The men will enjoy eating at a 
distance from the kitchen stove, and the carrying of viands will be more 
than made up for by the saving in other directions. 

Use sand or gravel or flat stones if either can be obtained for the 
floor, but the soil, unless extremely light, will soon become trampled 
hard if it is swept frequently. 

As to the vines, wild cucumber and hops will vas shade the first two 
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seasons, while the more permanent woodbine or clematis are getting a 
good start. I have had these last two vines make shoots 20 feet long 
in the third year. Where the climate permits, the grape is, of course, 
ideal as a covering. 

I was entertained recently at a large, roomy farmhouse with not a 
sign of porch or balcony anywhere. The hospitable mistress told me 
that she had lived there 14 years and the one desire of her heart was 
for a porch, but lumber and shingles were so high and the mill so far 
away that they had never felt that they could afford it. Within a quarter 
of a mile from this house was the edge of a forest, with abundance of 
rustic material, stately tamaracks in every size, pine, cedar and birch. 
Sand, too, was within half a mile. A very little labor could have built 
leafy shelters everywhere she desired them. 

A resourceful farmer’s wife out on the wide, treeless prairie, who 
lived in a sod house miles from mills or timber, built'a little court about 
her door with great posts of slabs of sod piled squarely. She wove a 
lattice of iron weed stalks over the top and planted about it the cherished 
seeds brought from the far distant eastern home. All the long, hot 
summer, this shelter was a comfort to the isolated family, and the in- 
frequent wayfarer blest it for its coolness. 

She had never heard of such a thing as a “pergola” in her life, but 
unconsciously hit upon the same principle which led the first Italian 
peasant to build up pillars to support his grapes, or the desert dweller 
to shut out the sun and leave a place for the wind to enter. 

Plant trees! Plant all of them you can find room for, and if they 
do not give to you the full measure of their blessing, it will fall on the 
heads of the next generation. But in the meantime borrow the sturdy 
trunks and branches of yesterday and clothe them with the leaves of 
today and you can bring the shade of the forest to the new home in one 
season.—Orange Judd Farmer. 


BULBS. 


(Read before the Greene County Horticultural Society by F. R. Alexander, of Springfield, 
Missouri.) 


Bulbs are of two classes: Ist, those that bloom in the spring, and, 
2nd, those that bloom in the late summer and fall. The first class has 
by far the most varieties, of which the catalogues offer dozens, but nar- 
cissus, hyacinths and tulips are the kinds that are most valuable. Of 
the millions of these bulbs that are planted in the United States each 
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year, scarcely one is grown in this country. Our uneven winters, made 
up of alternate cold and warm spells, start a growth before the spring 
has really set in, and the bulb is weakened by getting its leaves frost- 
bitten. Then our summers are hot and dry, a condition that does not 
favor the development of the bulb for next season during the month 
of growth after blooming. So our florists do not try to grow their own 
bulbs, but import them from Holland, where soil and climate are just 
‘ right to enable her to produce the world’s supply. Travelers in Holland 
write that their trains run for miles through a country that is one vast 
bed of blooming hyacinths and tulips. 

The careful Dutch gardener will take a well grown hyacinth and 
cut off a considerable part of the base and transverse to the layers. 
When planted, numerous small bulbs will develop in the part hollowed ' 
out, and when he takes up the plant in the summer the old bulb has been 
about absorbed by the young bulbs. For three years these young roots are: 
taken up in the early summer, given a rest in a dry loft and put out: 
again in the fall, before they are large enough for sale, and if he is after~ 
producing fancy bulbs that will bring immense spikes or blooms he lets: 
them grow a year or two longer still. If he desires to originate a fine 
new variety he will plant the seed, wait four or five years for them to 
bloom, select the one that pleases him most, and then work some ten or 
fifteen years before he can from that one bulb grow enough to put upon 
the market. So you see that not only is the American climate not equal 
to the Dutch for these plants, but the American temperament has not 
the patience to wait so long for results. 

Although our climate is not adapted to develop these bulbs, still 
when we buy them already grown there is no flower more sure to give 
satisfactory results. And why? Because when we buy the bulb the 
flower is already there inclosed within its heart just as a peach is hidden 
away in the winter peach buds. All we have to do is to give moisture, 
warmth and light. No care we can bestow will that season add one 
bloom to the number that is infolded in the center. Nourishment or 
fertility are not essential, for the little stored-away bloom will feed on the 
bulky tissues of the bulb surrounding it; and so you can get as fine 
results from a hyacinth or narcissus by simply putting it in a glass of 
water, as if you had planted it in the richest soil. 

One reason why these spring blooming plants, narcissus, hyacinths 
and tulips, yield more pleasure than most flowers, is that they come so 
soon after the bleak winter, when our hearts are hungry for these children 
of beauty, far ahead of the gay procession of other garden flowers; and 
the beds are often in full bloom before killing frosts have stopped pay- 
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ing their visits. Nothing adds more to the beauty of a front yard, they 
demand but small space, and they require no care beyond the annual 
taking up and replanting. But if this paper was intended to be of any 
immediate, practical service, it should have been read four months ago, 
for it is now too late to plant. When I was a boy and would hang in 
admiration over the blooming hyacinths of our neighbor, Mrs. Baird, 
she would give me an armful of the green bulbs, with the live tops on 
them, which I would take home and conscientiously plant, but I never 
got a bloom, because that was not the right way to go about it. For the 
last five years I have had at my home in Jonesboro fine beds of bulbs, 
over the flowers of which my lady friends would go into raptures, and 
want to set about growing some for themselves at once, but their ardor 
would be dampened when informed that they would have to wait six 
months more for bloom. 

So get your bulbs next October, have the ground, where you wish 
the bed, spaded deep, and plenty of rotted manure worked in. But why 
fertilize if the blooms are already in the bulbs? You do this so that when 
the plants are through blooming, the roots will take up nourishment 
and cause the bulbs to grow and form buds for the following year. A 
hyacinth or narcissus will, as said, bloom in a glass of water or in a pot, 
but the bulb is then worthless and must be thrown away, for the muscle 
and sinew have been exhausted by blooming and no more has been sup- 
plied. Wait to plant as long as you dare, so as to get them in the ground 
just before the first sharp freeze, usually the middle or last of October. 
Plant the narcissus and hyacinths with the tops of the bulbs about five 
inches deep, and the tulips about four. When real cold weather sets in, se- 
lect a day soon after it begins, when the ground is frozen, and cover the 
bed with a thick coat of fresh, strawy manure from the horse stall. It will 
on one hand keep the bulbs from going to zero during a blizzard, and 
on the other hand, from thinking some warm, winter day that it is time to 
wake up. I think it advisable to leave the mulch on in the spring, as it 
will keep the bed moist during June, so that the bulbs can develop for 
next season. A rectangular bed is as pretty as one of a fancy shape anil 
much less trouble to make. It is as well to mix colors and not to aim 
at ribbon effects, which will prove more costly, and belong rather to parks 
and landscape gardening. In tulips, for instance, by mixing varieties 
I had a bed that was beautiful for six weeks last spring, whereas if only 
one variety had been planted it would not have lasted more than two 
weeks. But for the best effect hyacinths, tulips and narcissus should not 
be put in the same bed. Moreover, of the three most valuable kinds of 
narcissus—the Trumpet, Polyanthus and Poeticus, each should be sepa- 
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rate. Of the Trumpet narcissus the old fashioned yellow is the most com- 
mon and the earliest, frequently called Daffodil, and now developed into 
many forms. Another trumpet narcissus has a white perianth and yellow 
corona, as in the famous Horsfieldi. Another is entirely white, as the 
Leedsi. All these can be planted together. While the trumpet narcissus 
has but one flower to a stalk, the polyanthus has a cluster. All the polv- 
anthus are fragrant, wonderfully so, while the trumpet are not. All the 
varieties of the trumpet are hardy, while many polyanthus are hot-house 
plants, as the Paper White, so largely grown by florists for cut flowers, and 
as the Chinese Sacred Lily or Oriental narcissus, frequently grown among 
stones in a dish of water in private families. But the polyanthus, known 
as Grand Monarch, is perfectly hardy, and while it resembles the Chinese 
Sacred Lily, it is much prettier. 

The narcissus is brave and cheerful. As Shakespeare, with his 
matchless art, has said of it: “Daffodils, that come before the swallows 
dare, and tinge the winds of March with beauty.” A tulip bed is rich and 
gorgeous, like some bright dressed throng of its own Asia, but the hya- 
cinth is the queen of them all—so delicate in color, so exquisite in form 
They are of two kinds, the large Dutch of many shades, and the small, wil- 
lowy Roman, usually white, the purple not being so pretty. The single 
hyacinth is more beautiful than the double, as is the case in all bell-shaped 
flowers, and moreover, the latter does not have so many blossoms to a 
spike. For forcing the Roman is preferable, for it can be brought into 
bloom by Christmas, while with the Dutch it takes two months longer. 
The hyacinth has been loved and praised as long as literature has given 
us any record and the Greeks invented wonderful stories of its origin, 
how the lovely youth, Hyacinthus, was slain in a game of quoits, and from 
_the spot moistened by his life-blood, this emblem of his soul sprang up— 
one of our own poets has the line: “Thy classic face, thy hyacinth 
hair.” 

But the tulip is of later date, having been brought about three cen- 
turies ago from Asia Minor to Holland, where it became inseparably con- 
nected with Dutch life and history. The Dutch are a slow, cautious, unex- 
citeable people, but you will recall how this new flower stirred them from 
these characteristics for once; how they would pay hundreds of dollars for 
one bulb, how an enthusiast would invest his whole fortune in them, how 
a little bed of tulips would be guarded like a bank, and how things got to 
such a height of fever and speculation that the government had to step in 
and put a stop to these fictitious values. 

If you wish your narcissus, hyacinths and tulips to do well next 
season, do not pull the flowers. Let them wither on the stalk. Then when 
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the seed begins to form in the dried flowers, strip them off, but leave the 
stalk so that the nourishment in it may be absorbed by the bulb. All of 
the catalouges say that you may leave the bulbs in the ground from year to 
year. I can’t see why they give such directions unless they wish you to be 
without bulbs in about two years and come back to them to buy. No, if 
you wish to continue the beds in undiminished beauty, you must carefully 
dig them up with a garden fork when the leaves begin to turn yellow, and 
spread them out thin in some dry loft. When the tops are thoroughly 
dry, you may pull them off the bulbs and put the latter away in paper 
sacks. Thus they get their needed rest. In the now vacant beds, which 
would be unsightly on the lawn, you may have ready and transplant asters, 
petunias or cosmos. 

This annual lifting is not so imperative in the case of the narcissus, 
which may remain undisturbed until, by multiplication, they become too 
thick. Planted in wooded lawns they will take care of themselves for 
years. All through the South you will find, among the shrubbery on old 
plantations, clumps of them that have been there undisturbed for 50 years 
or more. In England, which is peculiarly adapted to the narcissus, this is 
done till they are regarded as wild flowers. Wordsworth, in a beautiful 
little poem, gives us an idea of such.a wild plantation by the side of one of 
his northern lakes. 

With the hyacinth, especially, the size of the bulb will have to be con- 
sidered, for there are all sizes, priced according to size. What sized bulb 
shall you buy? A fully grown bulb will cost from ten to fifteen cents 
apiece, and while they give much larger spikes for one or two years, at 
the end of that time they will disintegrate into several smaller bulbs that 
will give smaller bloom spikes. If these should not be taken up and sep- 
arated, you have come to the end of your hyacinths, but if you take care 
of them it will be a matter of interest and pride to see the spike and bulb 
grow larger each season, and in two or three years you will have instead 
of one large bulb five or six large ones. If you should buy a smaller 
bulb, it will continue to grow larger for a number of years before disin- 
tegration. Although our climate is not the best for the culture of these 
bulbs, still I have grown as fine as I have ever bought. I started with a few 
dozen bulbs five years ago, and when I dug them up last June I must have 
had a barrel, the most of which I sold at good prices. 

Of the summer blooming bulbs, the only one of great decorative 
value to the lawn is the gladiolus. Unlike the spring bloomers, this is an 
American bulb. Childs, a New York nurseryman, is one of the greatest 
growers in the world. He has two hundred acres planted to them. His 
strain of gladioli known as the Childsi, is famous throughout the world. 
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To each color he has given a name, and many of the rare ones sell for 50 
and 75 cents apiece, though the price of most is ro cents. A rich Cana- 
dian banker, named Groff, has gladioli as his hobby, and Groff’s hybrids, 
now upon the market, are said to be magnificent. He does not keep the 
colors separate or name them. It is said that for some of his parent bulbs 
he gave $5 apiece. Burpee offers good bulbs for 30 and 4o cents a dozen. 
Plant in May or June, four inches deep. When the spike begins to run 
up, be sure to tie it to a stake to keep the wind from blowing it over.— 
Practical Fruit Grower. 


THE ART OF LAWN MAKING. 


Four things are required to make a good lawn: time, soil, climate and 
intelligent labor. In England they have a saying that it requires a hun- 
dred years to make a lawn, and two hundred years to make a good lawn. 
In this country, where we are trying to make suburban homes while you 
wait, and where a month or two seems a very long time, people are too im- 
patient. It speaks well for their ambition that they want lawns as soon 
as they move into their houses, but they are really expecting too much. At 
the very best, it requires no less than three years to make a presentable 
lawn, and five or ten years to make what we uncritical Americans call a 
good lawn. 

Many lawns fail for lack of soil. It is well known that our dwelling 
houses are often built in most unlikely places. Building lots are old ex- 
cavations or “fills.” It is too much to expect to found a good lawn on a 
geological formation of empty tomato cans. A rejected dump of coal 
ashes is not a favorable site. Even an ordinary sand-bank cannot be trans- 
muted into a good lawn—at least, not without great expense of time, labor 
and money. Many suburban lawns are disappointing for this fundamental 
reason. In many cases good soil must be brought in. 


MAKING A NEW LAWN. 


If the soil has to be brought in, it should be fairly stiff, though well 
drained. A good preparation of clay with just enough humus to give it 
life gives the best results. Sand is to be avoided. 

Whatever the nature of the soil, it must be deeply stirred, party be- 
cause it will need good drainage and partly because a lawn cannot be re- 
plowed frequently after it is established. If the drainage is not perfect, 
it will be well to put in stone or tile drains, although there is some danger 
of their being choked with the roots and weeds. 
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The surface of the lawn should be very carefully prepared, both with 
regard to the artistic effect of the curves of the surface, and with regard 
to the seed-bed furnished by the top soil. It should be fine, friable, warm, 
and adapted to germinating seeds quickly. 

The lawn should be sown in early spring—the earlier the better. An 
abundance of seed should be used. The best lawns in middle latitudes 
are made of June grass, sometimes known as Kentucky blue grass. In 
southern states, the Bermuda grass is best. This often gives a fairly good 
lawn, though inferior to the June grass. June grass should be sown at 
the rate of three bushels to the acre, often more. Four bushels will not 
hurt. Bermuda grass should be sown at the rate of fifteen pounds to the 
acre. Seedsmen offer for sale various lawn grass mixtures, all of which 
are good, providing they are made up of good seed. Still none of them 
is better than pure June grass, at least for most conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the less scrupulous dealers dump their refuse grass seed 
into their lawn-grass mixtures. If any one prefers to use a mixture of 
grass seed, he may as well make it himself. The following formula will 
be satisfactory in most places: June grass, three quarts; red top, one 
_ bushel ; timothy, three quarts ; and white clover, two quarts. 

There are nearly always patches which do not catch well at the first 
sowing. Resowings may be made two or three times during the first 
year, choosing cool rainy weather for the work. Similar resowings un- 
der certain circumstances will probably be required for two or three years. 
IXven when a lawn has been established for many years it sometimes be- 
comes dead in patches during very dry summers. 

The lawn should be liberally fed. It should be well fertilized when 
it is sown, or preferably the fall before. So far as the best plant food is 
concerned, there can be no doubt but that well-rotted stable manure is best. 
It has this drawback, however—it is likely to be contaminated with weed 
seeds. On this account chemical fertilizers are largely used. These must 
be strong in nitrogen. Many dozen of these are prepared and sold by the 
leading dealers in fertilizing chemicals. The rule should be to use these 
liberally. 


REPAIRING OLD LAWNS. 


There are thousands of people in this country who have lawns already 
fairly established that need frequent and more or less expensive repairs. 
Some of them show yellow patches, where grass is often absent, and some 
are badly infested with weeds. The majority of cases are hopeless, 
and the most effective thing would be to plow up the entire lawn and begin 
again. In some cases this treatment can be limited to the worst spots in 
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the lawn. If the soil is in good condition, fairly good results can be se- 
cured by scarifying the surface deeply witha sharp rake. On larger lawns 
such places may be gone over with a spading harrow. It is a good plan to 
accompany all such sowing with a liberal top-dressing of well-rotted 
barnyard manure, or with the nitrogenous fertilizers already mentioned. 


A LAWN FULL OF WEEDS. 


The best way to get rid of weeds is to crowd them out with grass. A 
first-rate lawn will overcome all intruders, except dandelion and plantain. 
This means, of course, when the fundamental conditions discussed above 
are complied with. The frequent use of a good lawn mower is one of the 
best means of discouraging weeds. The application of lime or land plas- 
ter to soils which have a tendency to be acid encourages the growth of 
grass. In certain cases, however, when everything has been done aright, 
some weeds will persist, especially plantain and dandelion. The only 
thing to be done in such cases is to pull them out by hand. This work is 
expensive, though it sometimes proves much cheaper than was expected. 
At any rate, a good lawn is worth the price, and there is no other way.— 
The Garden Magazine. 


CHESTNUT. TREES ON THE FARM. 


I noticed in a recent issue an article on grafting hickories and chest- 
nuts, writes the correspondent of Country Gentleman. I well remember 
when a boy at the old home in Franklin county, Mass., our chestnut or- 
chard. My father had saved the sprouts that came up after clearing a: 
twenty-acre lot, and carefully cared for them. This was over seventy- 
five years ago. They stood out open like an apple orchard. They did 
not run up like those in a forest, but like the apple tree, branched out from 
the body from six to ten feet from the ground, and made a very handsome 
head. This lot was the sheep pasture, and high land. These trees made 
a fine growth, and were beautiful. They were mainly on the ridge or high- 
est part of the lot, and this was the sleeping place for the sheep; conse- 
quently the ground was rich and the trees vigorous. The nuts from those 
trees were large and plump—three and four in a burr; some trees pro- 
duced more bushels than many of the apple trees. This was the pocket- 
money crop of us boys. Chestnuts then sold for about $1.25 a bushel, 
sometimes higher, and with a flush crop sometimes, $1. It was a 
liberal allowance, and we were much interested in caring for the trees, and 
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having the ground under made smooth and the stones all picked off under 
the trees. The grass was harvested by the sheep. It was generally the 
October frost that opened the burrs. After they had been opened some 
days we began the harvest; we had a long pole and could reach the lower 
limbs and whip off the burrs. We then climbed into the trees and whipped 
the top limbs—this would generaly shell out the nuts. Then with a rake 
we raked off the burrs into a heap; that cleaned off the leaves and all rub- 
bish, so we could easily gather the nuts, and the ground was left a nicely 
made-up bed for the sheep. The chestnut grows fast and is easily produced 
by planting the nuts. Plant them in the place you wish them to stand. 
Make a seed bed about three or four feet across and put in some fertilizer ; 
but best, for a part, is mold from the woods. Plant in this bed ten or 
twelve nuts, eight or ten inches apart, so you can decide which to leave 
for maturity. You may select the best after they have had a year or two 
of growth. They must be protected from the cattle or sheep till they get 
large enough to take care of themselves. Plant good, large, chunky nuts 
from the inside of the row in the burr. About the different kinds, in the 
North I never saw but one kind. In this lot I describe there was a corner 
of about an acre that was left to grow up in its natural way. Here grew 
up tall, handsome trees, with no limbs except at the tops. These trees 
produced nuts, but not like the others; they were long and peaked. We 
used to get a few nuts from them, but of not much account. I found that 
all the forest trees produced similar nuts. Sometimes on a large tree 
at the edge of a forest the fruit would be better, showing that the open 
air and sunlight made the difference in the form of the seed produced. 
Where trees grow in clumps, being shaded, the lower limbs do not grow, 
but drop off, which accounts for their long bodies. I spent ten years in 
southwest Virginia and constructed a railroad. I found much chestnut 
timber growing on the line. The Southern railroads would not buy chest- 
nut cross-ties ; would buy nothing but oak. In buying my ties, I took chest- 
nut from timber of small size where the bodies would cut one size, but not 
from old timber. By that means I bought my ties for 20 cents each, while 
other roads paid 30 to 35 cents. I required the bark to be peeled off. I 
took oak with the chestnut at same price. Before I left I found many oak 
ties rotten and had taken them out, but the chestnuts were all sound. The 
chestnuts on these trees there were nearly one-third larger than our north- 
ern nuts. Why, I don’t know, as all the nuts came from forest trees and 
were longer. 3ut the nuts there proved to be wormy when they lay a few 
months after being gathered. I think it is a good idea for farmers to 
plant chestnuts in their pastures. They make a fine shade for their live- 
stock, especially sheep, and afford some pleasure from the nuts; and if 
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more than the home need are quickly sold in the market. Like everything 
else, they require care, though not as much as apple trees do. The hickory 
nuts in the South are also proportionately larger than in the North. 
Windsor Co., Vt. J. WILDER. 
—Prairie Farmer, Chicago, III. 


THE COUNTRY ROAD. 


From the busy fields of farmer-folk 
It starts on its winding way, 
Goes over the hill, and across the brook, 
Where the minnows love to play; 
Then, past the mill with its water wheel, 
And the pond that shows the sky; 
And up to the bridge by the village store, 
And the church with its spire so high, 


You would never think that the country road, 
From the hill to the store, could he 
So long to a boy with an errand to da 
And another boy to see. 
You can never dream how short it is 
From the farm to the frozen pond, 
Nor how very much further it always is 
To the schoolhouse just beyond. 


Oh, the country road! at the farther end 
It runs up hill and down, 
Away from the woods and rippling brook 
To the toiling, rushing town. 
But, best of all, when you’re tired and sick 
Of the noisy haunts of men, 
If you follow it back, it will lead you home 
To the woods and fields again. 
- —St. Nicholas, | 


A NEW GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL PLANTATION. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
E. G. Menenhall, Kinmundy, IIL: 

Sir :—We have established upon our Arlington farm a plantation for 
the maintenance and testing of standard as well as novel sorts of apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes and small fruits. It is the purpose to have grow- 
ing upon the grounds of the Department a collection of varieties which 
shall be as nearly authentic in their trueness to name as such a collection 
can be made. We, therefore, wish to interest originators and introducers 
of new varieties to supply us with plants, cuttings, buds or grafts of new 
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sorts which they have developed or introduced, in order that the plants in 
the possession of the Department may come as directly as possible from 
the original plant. All trees and plants which you may wish to furnish 
us for this purpose will be considered as strictly private property, and 
will be held subject to the orders of the originator or introducer. The 
chief value of such a collection will develop in later years when the ques- 
tion of identity of sorts comes up. So far as I am aware no collection 
of this character has ever before been attempted, and its success will in a 
large measure depend upon the co-operation of nurserymen and plant 
breeders. I hope the idea will meet your approval, and that you will find 
it agreeable to deposit with us specimens of all new fruits which you have 
originated or introduced. 

Trusting to hear from you from time to time, I am, ° 

Very truly yours, 

L. C. Corsett, Horticulturist. 

The readers of this Journal are interested in the above, and have the. 
same privilege to write the Department as above.—Editor of Horticultural 
Visitor. 
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CONTENTMENT ON THE FARM. : 


(By John N. Macomb, Lawrence, Kansas.) 

The Declaration of Independence gave us the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. We want to be happy, but if we were to 
go the country over and ask each person if he or she were happy would 
we find a majority enjoying that blessing and would not the reason be 
largely an unsatisfied longing for something unattainable? If you take 
up a newspaper and look in the advertising columns do you not find long 
lists of farms for sale? The people who own these farms are not happy 
and are locating elsewhere. The man in business in the city is constantly 
telling his wife that as soon as he makes a little more money he is going to | 
buy a farm and live on it and be happy. Year after year the census re- 
minds us that the cities, great and small, are growing at the expense of 
the rural population. The boys and girls are going from the farms to 
the university to learn some profession which will give them wealth, but 
in the end they lose the calm content of the farm. Again and again are 
we reminded that “Man never is but always to be blest.” Success is a 
great source of happiness, and he who can show us how to succeed will 
add to our happiness. Business success in any vocation depends upon 
training and a proper application of such educational advantages as may 
have been had to the work in hand—in other words, a proper combination 
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of theory and practice. If these same young people who are running to 
the cities for work would study the profession of horticulture at the col- 
leges devoted to such courses and apply the theories taught there to 
practical work upon their home farms, their compensation would be more 
sure and they would add to that health and wisdom—a broadening of the 
mind and that contentment that is great riches. The happiest lives are 
the busiest ones. Everybody knows how rapidly the time flies when there 
is much to be done and only a given time in which to do it. It brings 
out all the metal in a man when necessity requires him to invent some 
shorter way to accomplish a piece of work than that to which he has been 
accustomed. Many farmers do their work in the hardest way, and it is 
this kind of discouraging hard work that drives the young people from 
the farms. More thought, more wisdom, is what men need. Why far- 
mers set so low a valuation upon their calling is past finding out. In 
sacred history, immediately after the creation of man, we read “and the 
Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there He put the man 
whom he had formed and out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” And so man- 
kind began to fulfill the divine command and subdue the earth. We also 
read that the Egyptians were gardeners and that they looked upon the 
children of Israel as a lower caste, who were sent to dwell among them, 
as they were shepherds. So the Israelites had to go to the land of Goshen. 
But in the course of time they became gardeners, learning the art from 
the Egyptians, as they advanced in refinement and progressed in civili- 
zation. In the history of the Jews horticulture is frequently alluded to, 
and when they were carried into captivity they were commanded not to 
forget their original occupation. 

Classic history is full of the history of horticulture. The earliest 
writers gave much advice upon the subject. Some of it equal to the wis- 
dom of our own horticultural societies. 

These and hundreds of others, of all ages, have told us of the delights 
of country life—have taught us how to be happy without the excitement 
of the city. And now I close with a quotation from a poet who has told 
us that the rural population is the true source of the safety, honor and 
welfare of the nation. 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 
—Farm Folks, Kansas City, Mo, 
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FRUIT FOR PRESERVING HEALTHFULNESS. 


Frederick M. Rossiter, M. D.: 

In acute fever there is no diet that compares with fresh fruit without 
sugar, nor a diet that the patient craves more or takes to more kindly. 
Fruit juices tax the digestive organs little and go a long ways toward 
keeping up the strength, at the same time furnishing no fuel to feed the 
fever, and no media on which bacteria can thrive; at the same time, also, 
they act favorably on the liver and kidneys, and they assist in the oxida- 
tion and elimination of bacterial poisons. Aseptic foods furnish us with 
most rational and scientific intestinal antisepsis that can be practiced, and 
one that does not tax the vital resistance of the patient to recover from 
later. 

Strawberries and lemons are especially valuable in uric acid diseases, 
because they not only contain a large amount of free acid, but are rich in 
potassium, sodium and magnesium salts. The fruit acids and acids in 
combination with salts, in the process of absorption and in the liver are 
oxodized, setting free large quantities of alkaline salts, increasing the 
alkalinity of the blood, and so supplying a most excellent solvent for uric 
and urates. Hence it can be easily seen that fruit acids increase the al- 
kalinity of the blood, fostering a perfectly normal condition and being a 
normal food. The greater the alkalinity of the blood the greater is its 
power to counteract disease. 


FOR URIC ACID DISEASES. 


The lemon cure for rheumatism is quite popular in different parts of 
Europe. Two of the most prolific sources of uric acid formation and re- 
tention in the system are flesh foods and alcoholic drinks. Fresh fruits 
and their juices not only largely correct the disorders due to excessive 
meat eating, but furnish a most excellent substitute for alcoholic drinks 
and lessen the desire for these beverages. After eating fresh fruit or 
drinking fruit juice alcoholic drinks lose much of their charm. I ven- 
ture to say that if fruit juice were more largely used as a beverage in the 
home the consumption of fermented and distilled drinks would be greatly 
diminished. 

Emperor William of Germany, on his recent Mediterranean trip, ab- 
stained from spirituous liquors and substituted carbonated water and rasp- 
berry juice. He improved so much that since his return he has practically 
become a teetotaler, and is strongly advocating fruit juices. This is of 
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scientific importance, for similar results have been obtained in thousands 
of other cases, and the improvement made is founded upon a natural and 
rational basis. 

The vast majority of people would be greatly benefited by making 
one of their meals largely of fruit without cream or milk and with sugar 
in moderation. If such were the case, there would be but little call for 
“blood purifiers” and spring tonics, and most women would be relieved 
of the anxiety incident to a bad complexion. 

A fruit diet is especially adapted to hot weather. If on a warm 
morning, instead of eating freely of ham and fried eggs, hot biscuits, 
pancakes or fried potatoes, with one or more cups of hot coffee, fruits and 
dextrinized cereals constituted the breakfast, a much more comfortable 
day would be spent. 

A piece of lemon in the mouth or a little lemon juice will often check 
the nausea in pregnancy and seasickness, and quite surprising results may 
be obtained in treating a felon by putting the finger into a fresh lemon 
and covering with a cold compress. 

I have seen the most gratifying results follow the administration of 
fruit juice in rickets and tetany, as well as in constipated children. 

In malarial fever, lemons, grapefruit and apple juice are the most 
valuable. In dysentery and enteritis, fresh or unsweetened blackberry 
juice is the best—Northwest Horticulturist. 


GANO—4-YEAR TREE IN BEARING—WILD BROS., SARCOXIE. 


WINTER MEETING. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., DECEMBER 28-30, 1905. 


WINTER MEETING. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSOURI 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first session was held on Thursday afternoon, and was occupied 
with the business of the Society, including the reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, recognition of delegates from Green county, Missouri 
Valley and St. Joseph Societies, and from Tennessee, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Illinois and South Dakota State Societies. 

Reports were heard from the delegates to the Iowa, Illinois and 
West Virginia meetings. 

Resolutions were passed recommending the establishment of a. 
National Apple Day, and approving the efforts of the American Civic 
Association to preserve the beauty of Niagara Falls. The election of 
officers resulted in the election of C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg, Presi- 
dent; T. H. Todd, New Franklin, First Vice-President, and W. T. Flour- 
noy, Second Vice-President; L. A. Goodman, Secretary, and A. T. Nel- 
son, Lebanon, Mo., Treasurer. 

The welcome to Kansas City was made by Hon. H. M. Beardsley, 
president of city council. Each session was made unusually interesting 
and valuable by a lecture by a scientific man. There was an extra large 
attendance, and the practical papers were splendid, and brought out 
vigorous discussion. Many of the more important ones are printed in 
full in this issue of The Farm Money Maker. 

The notes on fruit breeding, by Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. 
D., showed the need of thought along this line, and of efforts not only 
by the scientist, but by the practical man to produce new varieties that 
for our district will withstand the droughts, diseases and cold as well. 
Prof. Hansen enunciated and explained some of the vital principles 
underlying this creating of new kinds and forms. Prof. Hansen is a 
"genius in this line of work, and was the first agricultural explorer sent 
out by the United States Department of Agriculture. From his trip 
through Siberia, Turkestan, Russia and China he brought back five car 
loads of seeds and plants for the department. 
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Prof. Beach gave a fine and profitable talk on the soil question, the 
choice of the best for orchards, the preservation of moisture. 

The lecture by H. J. Waters, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Mo., was on the subject of orchard fertilizer experiments, 
and embodied all the published results that can be gotten together, as well 
as the records and prospects of his own work in soil surveys and analysis. 

The fruit display was very good indeed, including some eighteen 
different exhibits, besides a collection from West Virginia, and one from 
New Mexico, and from Kansas and Arkansas and Illinois; also some 250 
plants of fruit held in cold storage since the American Pomological meet- 
ing in September, and exhibited at that time. 

Mr. Goodman writes from the meeting of New York State Fruit 
Growers that the barrel of apples from this Missouri display was the best 
on the tables there. 

The rooms of the meeting and the fruit exhibit were handsomely 
decorated with festoons of ground pine, palm plants and most beautiful 
sprays of holly. 

The presence of so many visitors from the other states gave an 
added pleasure and zest to the sessions——The Farm Money Maker, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MISSOURI FRUIT GROWERS. 


December Meeting of the State Association at Kansas City. 


After meeting for several years at various points throughout the 
State, the Missouri State Horticultural Society returned this year to Kan- 
sas City, and in the Coates House held one of the best of its always inter- 
esting and instructive sessions. The Society probably never had a more 
pleasant and commodious meeting place than this popular hotel, its large 
audience room being admirably adapted for such gatherings. 


THE FRUIT EXHIBIT. 


The display of apples, which has come to be a prominent feature of 
the winter meetings of the Society, was probably the best that has yet 
been made. The exhibit was in the banquet room of the hotel, and to 
look at the long line of connecting tables, covered with plates of every 
variety of the finest specimens of the State’s leading horticultural pro- 
duct, it was difficult to believe that the year 1905 was not a good apple 
year in Missouri. One would also conclude that from the appearance of 
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the fruit, being entirely free from blemish, that the sprayer was industri- 
ously used by the growers. A feature of the display worthy of note was 
a collection of some three dozen plates of a few varieties, but mostly Ben 
Davis, which had been exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904, 
and were shown at the meeting of the Society a year ago at Neosho. 
Here were apples grown over two years ago, and were in and out of cold 
storage by turns, yet appeared to the eye as sound as ever. On a sep- 
arate tablé was an exhibit of West Virginia apples. A plate of York 
Imperial attracted attention, not only by their size, but shapeliness, the 
variety being usually quite eccentric in the latter respect. There were 
apples also from the Pacific coast, grown by irrigation, and were large 
and handsome. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


A’ business meeting of the Society was held on the afternoon of the 
first day of the session, at which various committees were appointed and 
reports of officers were made, and following these the election of officers 
for the ensuing year took place. Thereport of Secretary Goodman referred 
to the advancement made in horticulture in Missouri in the past, the 
State now leading every other in acreage planted to fruit trees, and its 
progress in this great industry having kept fully abreast with that in 
other lines of devedopment. There had been enemies to combat in the 
orchard and many crop failures, but notwithstanding the many discour- 
agements, the fruit growers’ work has been marked by great progress. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a satisfactory condition of the 
finances. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year were as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg; Vice-President, T. H. Todd, New 
Franklin; Secretary, L. A. Goodman, Kansas City; Treasurer, A. T. 
Nelson, Lebanon. 

The election of a Secretary, the only officer eligible to a re-election 
under the by-laws of the Society, developed into a spirited contest. L. 
A. Goodman has served in that position for twenty-three consecutive 
years, and there had never before been any opposition to his annual re- 
election. But his friends seemed to understand that an effort would be 
made this year to displace him, and were present to support his claims 
to further service in a position in which, to say the least, he has given 
satisfaction to those most interested in the welfare of the Society. James 
M. Irvine, editor of the Western Fruit Grower, who has nursed an am- 
bition for some time to serve the interests of horticulture (?) in a larger 
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sphere than merely as the editor of a horticutural journal, was the oppos- 
ing candidate, and had a goodly number of supporters to aid him in his 
effort to loosen the Goodman grip. but it was without avail. The re- 
sult of the vote showed that the society is not yet ready to dispense with 
the veteran’s services.—Practical Fruit Grower, Springfield, Mo. 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society was held at the Coates House in Kansas City December 28, 29 
and 30, 1905, and was as full of interest to the 200 fruit growers as- 
sembled as a healthy cherry tree ina plentiful fruiting season. 

The papers, which were especially valuable, were on the kindred sub- 
jects which are of vital importance to the fruit men, and in several cases 
were illustrated with excellent views of the subjects in hand. 

Reports from the Secretary and Treasurer indicated the affairs of 
the Society to be in splendid condition,with a constant increase in mem- 
bership.—Farm Folks, Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 


Thursday morning’s session of the State Horticultural Convention 
opened with a paper by Henry Meyers of Bridgeton, Mo., on “Vine- 
yards.” Mr. Meyers gave his attention mostly to the care of the vine- 
yard. He favors severe pruning and liberal fertilizing. Manure is one 
of his standard applications for grape vines. He says it does not pro- 
duce black rot, which trouble is serious in some parts of the State. This 
disease he controls easily with Bordeaux mixture. Spraying in the vine- 
yard should begin early. Mr. Ed. Kemper of Hermann was next on the 
program with a most valuable paper on varieties of grapes to plant. As 
this paper will appear in a future issue of the Rural World, we will only 
refer to it at this time. 

Mr. Jacob Faith, one of Missouri’s pioneer horticulturists and berry 
growers, gave some practical hints as to the care of a raspberry patch. 
This paper will also be printed in the Rural World, and we suggest that 
our horticultural readers take note of it. In the discussion which followed 
the reading of this paper, the following varieties were recommended for © 
Missouri: Cumberland, Kansas, Gregg, Haymaker and Cardinal. 
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There is a man in South Dakota who has been breeding piants for 
some years and has almost accomplished wonders. He was the first 
man sent by our government to foreign countries to seek for trees to be 
introduced. We refer to Prof. N. E. Hansen of the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. Professor Hansen says that heretofore we have been | 
too dependent upon what chance seedlings might occur under our obser- 
yation, but that the time has come for us to study what new varieties to 
invent for certain conditions. In other words, we may now breed piants 
with certainty, and are not dependent on sports or chance variations. In 
breeding for better apples, says Professor Hansen, we will never reach 
perfection until we combine the qualities of the Spitzenburg and the sell- 
ing properties of the Ben Davis in one apple, and it is quite possible to 
breed an apple of this combination. The unequaled success of Luther 
Burbank, the California plant wizard, was acquired by following Dar- 
win’s law, that excess af food causes variation, and his quickness and 
accuracy of detecting superior variations. The main point brought out 
by Professor Hansen was that we can manufacture new varieties by 
crossing and variation, and that we can combine the characteristics of 
both seedlings in the resultant plant. However, we must grow iruit that 
is adapted to surrounding conditions. It certainly is well worth while. 

Capt. Geo. T. Lincoln of Bentonville, Ark., gave his experience with 
dust spraying. The work of spraying, said Capt. Lincoln, is forced on 
us by our enemies, the codling moth, canker, crown gall, etc. Better 
crops and better prices are nearly always gotten for sprayed fruit, but the 
work must be done thoroughly. Capt. Lincoln says that with the dust 
sprayer he can spray 100 to 125 trees per hour. He works from 5 to 
8 a.m. and 6 to 9 p.m. The tree must be left in a perfect cloud of 
dust. Success with dust spraying, as in other business, is proportionate 
with the amount of energy expended. There was quite a lively discus- 
sion on this subject, several other succesful fruit men having failed to 
get good results with this kind of spray. The question, of which is the 
best has not been definitely decided. But if any one has tried either 
method with success, we would not advise him to change simply because 
someone else has been successful with the other method. 

The next paper on spraying experiences was by W. D. Gibson of 
Dixon, Mo. In 1903 Mr. Gibson sprayed three times with 4-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture and got no crop at all. However, he was not discouraged, 
but in 1904 sprayed the same way with the same material, of which he 
keeps a stock solution on hand all the time. He got about 25 per 
cent of a crop in 1904. In 1905 he repeated his spraying and got about 
50 per cent of a full crop. Mr. Gibson has tried both liquid and dust 
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sprays, with about equal success. Three sprayings with the liquid cost 
three cents per tree; with the dust, one cent per tree. The dust spray is 
best in wet or busy seasons, as you spray over two-thirds more trees. 
Work, whether with liquid or dust, must be done thoroughly; the ap- 
paratus must be efficient and you must know the life history of the insect 
or fungus you are trying to get rid of. 

“Management of Orchard Soils” was discussed by Prof. S. A. Beach 
of Iowa Agricultural College. It goes without saying that the best 
soil should be selected for the orchard. We do not know all about the 
soil and its functions and should study it more in relation to the tree. 
Geologists tell us that soil is decomposed rock. Between our fingers 
and under the microscope the soil particles vary immensely. There is a 
film of water around all soil particles, even in a dry soil, which fact is 
made evident by putting some absorbent in it. The difference in adap- 
tion of soils, says Prof. Beach, is largely due to the variation of soil par- 
ticles. Soil is the anchor of the tree and its source of food and moisture. 
Besides this, the soil controls the climatic conditions around the roots. 
This fact is not realized by Wery many, and the relation of soil and roots 
is not studied as closely as it should be. Prof. Beach’s theory is that the 
root climate is the main cause of apples failing to grow as far south as 
the peach. In the matter of food supply, he said, it is through the root 
hairs, just back of the root tip, that the food enters the plant. When a 
soil is too wet the vital activity of the roots is checked, because the root 
hairs are deprived of air. We now know enough abqut the conservation 
of soil moisture and should spend our time in the future studying how to 
get air into the soil and in maintaining the right proportion between air 
and moisture. A very frequent cause for leaves falling too early in the 
season and for short crops is the need of soil drainage. No one can lay 
down a set of rules for the care of orchard soils; the work must be 
learned by experiments made on the land. A check plot should be used 
in every instance where there is any experimenting to be done. 

The paper, “What Shall Be Done With No. 2 Apples?” by Mr. T. 
H. Todd of New Franklin, Mo., will appear in a future issue of the Rural 
World, and needs no further mention here. We have not said all we 
wish to about this horticultural meeting, and our next issue will contain 
what we further wish to say—Colman’s Rural World. 
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MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING. 


The Missouri State Horticultural Society held its forty-eighth annual 
meeting at Kansas City, December 28 to 30. The attendance was good, 
and the meeting was one of the pleasantest in the history of the Society. 
For one thing, the meetings were held at the Coates House, and every 
convenience was provided for the members and visitors. The local ar- 
. rangements were very good, and contributed much to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. While the attendance was good, it was regretted that so 
many persons who accepted places on the program were not present.— 
The Fruit Grower. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1905. 


3 p. m—Business Session. 


The call to order was made by President J. C. Whitten, who also 
welcomed the members and visitors in a short opening talk. 

The regular business routine was taken up and the reports of of- 
ficers called for. 

A motion was made by M. V. Carroll, and unanimously carried, to 
appoint as Committee on Credentials J. M. Irvine, C. H. Dutcher and A. 
T. Nelson, to pass on the eligibility of members to vote at the election 
of officers. 

The committee thereupon withdrew to examine the list of members. 

The report of the Secretary was then read. 


SECRETARY SP REPORT. 
(L. A. Goodman, Secretary.) 

The meeting of this Society, held here in this city in the year 1882, 
and held in the then center of this busy city at 5th and Delaware streets, 
was the beginning of a great forward movement in fruit growing, in 
nursery increase, in the floral improvement and park development, which 
has taken on such a momentum that it is hard to say where it will stop. 

Kansas City has grown from 50,000 to 250,000, and is now notable 
all over our land for its beautiful parks, boulevards and beautiful homes. 
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Missouri has grown from almost the lowest round of the ladder to the 
very top, and stands today with the largest acreage of apple orchards of 
any of our sister states. The increase of her population and wealth 
and power has been something phenomenal in STATE building and more 
than remarkable in its development in the horticultural work. 

We are glad that the record of this Society stands well in the front 
in helping, in advising, in developing this great work, and with you we 
feel proud of our part in all this. 

At the ‘meeting in this city, in 1882, we found that we had troubles 
and difficulties, as we do now; we had the insects and drouth and grass- 
hoppers, which well nigh discouraged us in our work, but with the usual 
pluck and push of the western man, we never gave up. Our work and 
markets were quite different then from now. All the markets, nearly, 
were home markets, and the beginnings of the great fruit orchards and 
strawberry plantations of the State were not yet made. About two 
years after, in 1884, this development began in the Ozarks. The State 
Society had had very little help from our State, and it was from this 
meeting that the beginning of our regular appropriation dated, being 
secured by a committee sent by us to visit the Governor and legislators. 
At this time Mr. Evans and myself secured an appropriation of $1,250.q0 
annually. 

The beginning of the cold storage problem was up before us then, 
and at the corner of 4th and Grand avenue was an ice storage, which we 
visited and had already tested during the summer, and we had a beauti- 
ful lot of fruit on the tables to show the success we had even with ice 
storage. 

How wonderfully has this business grown, until now we have most 
of our fruit handled in cold storage plants and refrigerator cars, and no 
dealer expects to handle even our winter apples without its use at the 
present time. Apples and other fruits can now be had the year round by 
its use. 

The work of the Society has been a continual one. No year since 
I have been your Secretary but what we have had some special work to 
do. From the displays we used to make at our Expositions, at the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, at the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society 
meetings, at the various National Expositions, from that of Philadelphia 
to that at St. Louis, advertising our fruits and fruit lands all over our 
country and setting an example to ail our sister states, which they are 
now following to their good. This Society, through your good help, has 
always been doing something and always has something to do. 

During the last summer, besides the other usual routine work, we de- 
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cided to secure the meeting of the American Pomological Society, and in 
competition with several other states and the Portland Exposition, we had 
here in these rooms one of the best meetings this great Society ever held. 

In the usual manner of this western country, and Missouri in general, 
and Kansas City in particular, we gave them the heartiest welcome they 
ever had, gave them a beautiful banquet, free for all. A fine ride about 
our great city, free for all, and at the conclusion of the meeting, gave 
them the greatest ride of over 1,200 miles, down through South Missouri, 
Northwest Arkansas and over the Ozark mountains, showing them the 
greatest sights they had ever seen in orcharding. Orchards by the thou- 
sands, orchards by the miles. Orchards to the right, orchards to the left, 
orchards to the front, growing and flourishing. Sixty-six of these people 
for five days traveled and saw orchards, visiting and stopping at fifteen 
different orchard centers, where we received the right kind of hospitality 
and free to all, except Pullman and meals. 

As Mr. Watrous, the acting President, said to me, “your Society be- 
lieves in doing things,” and as Prof. Craig, the Secretary, stated, “if I had 
known you were to give such a grand trip, I would have had a hundred 
eastern people here to see these wonderful orchards; and as Mr. Brack- 
ett, the United States Pomologist, said, “I do not believe any other Society 
in the United States could interest the railroads enough to get a trip 
for 66 people for a free ride of 1,500 miles.” « 

This meeting here in Missouri, the entertainment, the trip, have all 
been well reported in the horticultural papers of the United States very 
favorably, and we get a good inspiration for our work and a good ad- 
vertisement for our fruit interests. 

The compliment paid to our Society and to Missouri, for I can ac- 
cept it as such, and to your Secretary in his election as President of this 
great and notable organization, was thoroughly appreciated, I assure you, 
because of its almost unanimous decision. 

The Society, as usual, has been busy at the various State gatherings 
of the United States during the winter. To Illinois, Prof. Irish well rep- 
resented us; at Iowa, H. S. Wayman was our delegate; at Kansas, a num- 
ber of our Society paid our respects; at Arkansas, our Vice-President was 
asked for, and at New York your Secretary will try and speak for Mis- 
souri. 

“Keep things going.” Our motto has been well carried out every 
year of our work, and with your continued assistance, will be carried out 
for the best interests of our Society and the fruit growers and the State 
as a whole. 

The list of members embraces those who have paid one year or more 
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since 1893, the date of our incorporation, and have kept in communication 
with our Society. There are others from whom we have not had re- 
sponses, whose names are not here given. 

It has never been the plan or custom of the Society to drop members 
from the roll because they fail to pay up their dues for any year, and 
therefore any member who has been a member in previous years, has 
always been considered a member in good standing whenever he pays up 
his dues for the year in which he attends the meeting. 

This list of members comprises only a small portion of our workers. 
or correspondents or helpers. We havea list of over 3,000 names of the 
best fruit growers in the State, with the number of acres that each one has. 
planted in apples and peaches and berries, and with nearly every one of 
these are we in correspondence, sending them the State reports, crop re- 
ports, programs and other items of information or of importance. During 
World’s Fair year they did us loyal service by helping in our grand ex- 
hibit, and some of their names were given in the list of awards. 

Besides this, we have a long list of county societies, and to them we 
send packages of our State reports, by express, 10 to 60 volumes to each 
society, to be distributed by their local secretaries. These members of the 
local societies, and their correspondents, are entitled to just the same con- 
sideration as members of our State Society, and have always received the 
same attention as members in the distribution of matter from the Secre- 
tary’s office, in the collection of fruit notes and prospects, and in all the 
advantages accorded any member. The effort and desire of the State So- 
ciety has been not to build up a great paid membership, but to foster and 
assist the organization of local societies, the building up the local inter- 
ests and the distribution of all printed matter through these societies 
and these correspondents. This has been the best plan for the local soci- 
ety, and the State Society also, because it has developed a local interest 
which has done the counties much good in the way of land development, 
planting orchards, selling of fruits and co-operation in business matters. 

Every citizen of the State has been given the best that the Society 
has to offer. All that was needed was to ask for it, while in the case of 
members, they paid $1.00 per year for it; such has been our treatment of 
the 3,000 fruit growers of the State on our list. 

It has always been the work of the Society to give every man in 
the State all the information and assistance that it was possible to give, 
whether he was a member of the State Society or not. It has not been 
the desire of the State to get members, but to get people interested in 
fruit growing and to let others know of the opportunities Missouri 
offers to the fruit growers, and to give them the proper information and 
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instruction that will help them make a success of the business, and 
save them from making serious mistakes. 

The success of our efforts are attested by the number of members 
in our local societies and the list of correspondents and workers and 
helpers (some 3,000 in number) in this good work; all of whom.get the 
best that the Society offers in the way of reports and other information 
sent out. 

Our fruit crop and its problems have been a serious study. The 
cold of February 13 killed all the peach buds in our State, as far as a 
market crop was concerned. 24 degrees below is too much for peaches. 
Blackberry and raspberry vines were also injured. Only a partial crop 
was secured. Strawberry crop was a “big one.” Wet weather inter- 
fered with its marketing fully, but a good, large crop was marketed at 
fair prices. The apple crop was very badly injured by the late frosts 
and cold rain of April 15 to 20, preventing fertilization, and only a small 
crop was gathered, but sold at remarkably good prices, considering 
the quality. 

The spraying question, one of our greatest questions, is still be- 
fore us for solution. Liquidand dust, their relative value, has not 
yet been settled. In our large orchards we are still using the dust and 
I find it a partial prevention at least. Each year I make the mixture 
more of the lime and less of the copper sulphate and sulphur. 


OUR AWARDS AT ST. LOUIS. 


These awards, while many and satisfactory as a whole, have not 
been to all of our counties nor all of our individual exhibitors. The 
commission and myself, as their Superintendent of Horticulture, did 
' everything we could possibly do, to give and get a fair award, equality 
in fact, in all these exhibits. I realize more than any of you how hard 
it is to get every award exactly fair and just. We tried in many ways, 
at many times, to secure a rehearing of this matter before the Superior 
Jury and get our awards revised and modified. Some of our counties 
should have had a gold medal instead of a silver medal, and some should 
have received a silver instead of a bronze. 

The same is true in regard to some of the individual exhibits. I 
would that I could have secured their adjustment and have them changed 
to what I know they should have been. But everyone who has had the 
responsibility of such a large exhibit and daily entries and care of 10,- 
ooo feet of space, understands fully what it means. We used over 1,000 
barrels of cold storage fruit and nearly as much fresh fruit, and had 
in the jar exhibit over 2,000 jars to care for. 
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We understand that every person and every county did not get 
what they wanted, but the exhibit as a whole was never surpassed, and 
our State secured the greatest honor any State ever won. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Bonfoey, chairman of Mis- 
souri Horticultural exhibit, saying that he was trying to get the award 
of two grand prizes made to our exhibit given to our Society for their 
keeping. 


The Niagara Falls desecration has been presented to this Society by 
the National Civic Association urging upon us the necessity of action on 
our part. 

This great wonder is in danger of being destroyed, and we should 
take action strongly against it. We want to send a good strong resolu- 
tion to every one of our members in Congress and to our two Senators, 
asking the government to interfere and prevent this wanton use of 
the water for commercial purposes. 


OUR PROGRAM. 


We present to you the best program we have ever had, and hope 
you will be wonderfully benefited during the sessions. By a combina- 
tion with the Kansas State Society we secured these good, strong 
specialists, and we shall enjoy them I am sure. By this plan the Ex- 
ecutive Committee decided to change the business meeting from the 
third day to the first day, thus hoping to get all our members here in 
time for the whole program. (It seems that this would be a good plan 
to follow in our future gatherings.) 

The pleasant gathering this Society has held every six months dur- 
ing the last twenty or more years have been meetings of value to each 
one of us, just as far as we have made the knowledge thus gained our 
own. To you, many faithful members who have so loyally stood by 
every effort of your Executive Committee, be the praise and the credit 
for what of success we have had. You may be sure that other states 
recognize our work, our power, our influence, our authority, and, as Mr. 
M. J. Wragg of Iowa says, “I am always jealous of your Society and of 
your work as Secretary, and often hold you up as a model for other 
states to follow.” 

This work has been the work of my life. I have loved it and all 
you faithful workers, as no words can tell, and from the first it has been 
my ambition to make this the best Society in all our Nation, and by your 
unity of action we have succeeded in making it second to none. I thank 
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you for your hearty co-operation with me and with the Executive Com- 
mittee in whatever and in all things we have done. 

We shall never stop this work, and we shall ever be a Society “al- 
ways at it.’ The prospect for the future was never brighter, and more 
work will come as the years go on. All I ask of you is continued and 
hearty co-operation with me in all this, and we shall see more and greater 
things in the future than ever. 

In the closing words of my first official address to you I say to you, 
now as then, I am one of you, with you, for you, to the bettering of 
horticulture in all its departments and to the upbuilding of our cause in 
this grand State of Missouri. With unity we shall see greater advance- 
ment than we have dreamed. With you I shall ever be proud that I 
have had a part in our success. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, W. T. FLOURNOY, DECEM- 
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Dec. 30, Express, 50c; telegrams, 27c, .40c, 40c, 40c. . $I 97 
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Ribbon badges, $2.86; postoffice bill, $29.00.. 31 86 
Hotel expenses, officers, delegates and speakers 118 15 
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Expense entertainment Am. Pomological Society, banquet 


and hotel expense and seeing Kansas City, cars........ 
Wattant GIS,Octoper 10; 1905.5 ina% < ohees 351 15 
Balance on hand as per bank book, including interest........ $969 86 


Kansas City, Mo., December 29, 1905. 
We, the committee appointed to examine the report of the Treasurer 
of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, find the same to be correct. 
T. H. Topp, Chairman, 
DANIEL LOWMILLER, 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. 
The bills for expenses of the winter meeting have been passed upon 
by the Executive Committee. 


DELEGATES: 


The following credentials from local societies were presented and 
the delegates introduced to the Society: 

St. Joseph, Mo., December 23, 1905. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society: 

Gentlemen—This is to certify that J. W. Bond and P. H. Woods 
have this day been appointed as delegates from the St. Joseph Horti- 
cultural Society to attend your annual meeting in Kansas City. 

J. W. Bonn, President. 
A. W. BLooMFIELD, Secretary. 


St. Joseph, Mo., December 23, 1905. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society: 

Gentlemen—This is to certify that Robert Onstot and J. W. Mc- 
Adow have this day been duly appointed as delegates from the Platte 
Purchase Fruit Growers’ Association to attend the annual meeting of 
your Society in Kansas City. 

L. C. Witson, President. 
James M. Irvine, Secretary. 


Kansas City, Mo., December 28, 1905. 
This is to certify that Mr. Geo. Espenlaub and M. E. Chandler were 
duly appointed delegates from the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society 
to the State Horticultural Society of Missouri, to meet in Kansas City, 
Mo., December 28, 29, 30. 
A. V. Witson, Secretary. 
W. G. GANo, President. 
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Hon. L. A. Goodman, Secretary Missouri State Horticultural Society: 
This certifies that G. T. Tippin is the duly appointed delegate of the 
Greene County Horticultural Society to the State Society meeting at 
Kansas City. 
Ear, B. Hopkins, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING PRESIDENCY OF AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


H. B. McAfee moved that the Horticultural Society recognize the 
courtesy of the American Pomological Society in electing Mr. L. A. 
Goodman, one of our members, to the office of its President ; that our ap- 
preciation of the honor so conferred be duly expressed, and that Mr. 
C. H. Dutcher be appointed to draw up the form of such expression 
suitable to go on the records. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Whereas, Our Executive Committee, through our Secretary, ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Pomological Society to hold its 
1905 meeting in Kansas City under the auspices of our State Society, 
which invitation the Pomological Society accepted, and honored our 
State by holding its last session at the Coates House, in this city, in 
September last ; 

Resolved, That the State Society, in convention assembled, hereby 
extends to the American Pomological Society our profound thanks for 
the honor thus conferred on our Society and State, for the great uplift 
their wise counsels gave us, for the inspiration, the broader and higher 
conceptions of all that horticultural work and methods mean, which we 
derived from their presence and enthusiasm; and, furthermore, that we 
are thankful for and congratulate ourselves upon the fact that they hon- 
ored our State and Society by electing a citizen of Missouri, L. A. 
Goodman, an honored member and the Secretary of the Missouri Horti- 
cultural Society, to the office of President of so notable an institution as 
the American Pomological Society. ; 

Signed, C. H. DutcHeEr. 
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The following letter was presented and read: 

Office Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Association, Quincy, Ill., De- 

cember 23, 1905. 

Officers and Members of Missouri State Horticultural Society: 

Gentlemen—Availing myself of an opportunity of wishing you an 
interesting, profitable, and in every sense of the term, a successful meet- 
ing, I ask the indulgence of a few moments time in presenting a matter 
which I think is fraught with very important interests to all apple grow- 
ers and dealers, not only in your State, but to all who have any contact 
with the apple industry in any part of the country. 

You will remember at the last World’s Fair, held in St. Louis, that 
the Apple Day feature was a very strong and successful attraction. Mis- 
souri made many friends in all states by the prominent part she took in 
this work. We think it has been wisely considered that it would be very 
beneficial to the country at large to have National Apple Day as an an- 
nual and perpetual institution. 

The movement in this direction took tangible form and shape at the 
last annual meeting of the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association, 
held at Geneva. This society adopted the first resolution in favor of the 
event, fixing upon the third Tuesday in October for the annual returning 
date. The resolution was duly seconded by the Peninsula Horticultural 
Society, which covers large districts in Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia. . 

Since the resolutions referred to were adopted, they have found their 
echo and re-echo among numerous national, state, district and county 
horticultural organizations all over the land. 

It would hardly seem necessary for me to point out the many ad- 
vantages to be gained by observing this day. Incidentally I might say 
that if the day was universally observed all over the country, it would 
take at least a half million barrels of apples to meet the demands of the 
occasion, and this certainly would be very helpful in the years of over- 
production. 

One of the prime objects, however, in having the day is on the 
account of its educational features. The failure of the apple crop has 
been altogether too frequent in recent past years, and if there should 
be a general concentration of thought and action all over the country 
in observing a national event, it would hardly be possible to estimate the 
great good that would be accomplished. 

The event had its day of small beginning last October, and is gen- 
erally known back in New Hampshire. Children in cities were given 
free trolley rides to the country to see the apple harvests and enjoy the 
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autumnal foliage. In Oklahoma all the school children were given ap- 
ples on that date, and special exercises on apple culture were held in 
public schools. In other places orphan asylums and hospitals were gen- 
erally remembered with supplies of apples. All this, however, is purely 
incidental as to the object to be kept steadily in view for having the 
movement which is to incite more study and observation and general in- 
terest in caring for orchards. 

We only ask at your hands the adopting of a simple resolution giv- 
ing your sanction and approval to this commendable work. Wishing 
you all a Happy New Year, I ask to remain, 

Yours truly, 
James Hanpry, Secretary. 


M. J. Crow made the motion, which was seconded by J. T. Stinson, 
and unanimously carried, that the Society go on record as favoring the 
adoption of a National Apple Day. 

Louis Erb remarked that the apple is king of fruits, and that it is 
therefore proper to have a National Apple Day, and that he sanctioned 
the motion most heartily. 

The Secretary presented the matter of saving Niagara Falls, as 
urged by the American Civic Association of Philadelphia, Pa., and made 
the motion that the Society enter its protest against the use and further 
permit to use the water of Niagara Falls for commercial purposes, and 
that our action be made known to the Civic Association, to the State 
Senators of Missouri, and our members urged to write to the Repre- 
sentatives at Congress. The motion was seconded by J. T. Snodgrass, 
and unanimously carried. 


THE IMPENDING DESTRUCTION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


“Ten power-developing companies (four American and six Cana- 
dian) now have authority to utilize 3514 per cent (1,339,500 horse- 
power) of the effective power of the Falls. These developments, if fully 
utilized, will, in the judgment of engineers, destroy the American Fall, 
for the reason that but 12 per cent of the average flow of Niagara passes 
over the 1,060 feet of the American Fall. 

The preservation of Niagara Falls can be accomplished only by the 
combined actions of the American and Canadian governments. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will make to Congress a strong recommendation in his 
annual message, and has urged, both in the interview above mentioned 
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and in letters, that facts, such as are above submitted, should be pre- 
sented in connection with remonstrances to the Congressmen, so that they 
may act promptly and decisively for the saving of Niagara. 

According to Charles M. Dow, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the New York State Reservation at Niagara, the Treaty of 
Ghent, which fixed the boundary lines in the Niagara river, “devolves 
upon the two governments the moral duty of protecting it.’ The state 
of New York has invested in the Reservation at Niagara Falls about 
$2,500,000. Quoting Mr. Dow, “Whatever impairs the value of Ni- 
agara Falls as a spectacle impairs the value of that investment.” 

The ordinance of 1787 recognizes the common interest of all the 
states and territories in the Niagara river, for it recites that all waters 
flowing into the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence rivers and the carry- 
ing places between shall be held as public highways forever free to the 
people without impost of duty. 

President Roosevelt suggests to those who would help to save Ni- 
agara that urgent letters be sent to United States Senators:and Con- 
gressmen, recommending joint international action.” 

The Society, through its Secretary, wrote an earnest letter of co- 
operation in the work of the Civic Association, and promised the matter 
should be followed up with direct letters to our Congressmen, which has 
also been done according to the resolution.—( Secretary. ) 
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REPORTS OF DELEGATES TO STATE MEETINGS. 


ILLINOIS STATE MEETING, 


(Delegate—H. ©. Irish, Secretary National Council of Horticulture, St. Louis, Mo.) 


The 50th annual meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society 
was held at Champaign, December 12-15, 1905. It being the semi- 
centennial meeting, a part of the program consisted in giving a short 
biography of thirty or forty of the men who were most prominent in 
the early history of that organization, and some comments on the work 
of each were given by Doctor Burrill, Arthur Bryant, Jonathan Periam, 
FE. A. Riehl, Senator Dunlap and others. During the addresses the like- 
ness of many of these former members was thrown upon the screen. 

In a paper by Professor J. C. Blair of the University of Illinois on 
the “Apple Crop of 1905,” the importance of spraying was made evident. 
An examination of a large number of orchards throughout the state 
showed that in nearly all cases where spraying had not been practiced 
practically either no fruit was produced, or only a small and inferior 
crop. In other orchards, where spraying had been practiced for three 
or more years, the prospect for a crop early in the season was never bet- 
ter, but on account of the low temperature later in the season and late 
attack of apple scab, the per cent of a crop for the state was greatly 
reduced. 

In the annual address of the President a recommendation was made 
for the adoption of a score card, similar to the one used by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Agriculture, for the judging of the fruit ex- 
hibits at the meetings of the Society. Later in the session the recom- 
mendation was adopted by unanimous vote. Upon recommendation of 
the Secretary, a more systematic effort was undertaken through proper 
authorized committees for preserving horticultural records and biog- 
raphies and the photographs of the older members. 

Mr. L. G. Hubbard of Urbana gave a paper on the subject of “Cane 
Fruits,’ tracing the development of that industry from a small begin- 
ning, about fifty years ago, to its vastness at the present time. Black- 
berry and raspberry plants should be dug in the fall, the roots puddled 
and the plants stored ina pit during the winter and set out in the spring 
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when the ground is in condition. The rows should be eight feet apart 
and the ground should be kept loose about the plants. Mr. Hubbard 
does not nip the canes, but tops them in the spring, or any time after 
mid-winter. The old wood is removed early in the spring. He ex- 
hibited a galvanized tray for use of pickers in the field, which will carry 
four boxes, and which is easily and cheaply made, and will last a long 
time, even if roughly handled by pickers. 

Mr. C. E. Persels of Farina presented a paper on the subject of 
“Strawberries,” in which he gave a detailed account of his method of 
planting, cultivating and marketing that crop. He estimates the cost 
of growing strawberries, aside from picking, at four dollars per acre. 
He plants about one row of staminate to three rows of pistilate. War- 
field and Dunlap go well together, as also do Clyde and Haverland. He 
‘does not try many new varieties, but leaves that for others to do. 

Mrs. Emma Hey of Dixon presented a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject of “Women and Horticulture,” in which she spoke of the great work 
which is being done toward an artistic planting of home grounds and 
public highways, as well as otherwise keeping the yard tidy, and giving 
more attention to outdoor decoration. Mr. Roy Underwood of Minne- 
sota spoke of the work accomplished by the organized effort of women in 
that state along the same line, and Mrs. Dunlap thought more should be 
taught on this subject in the public schools. 

Mrs. Nora Burt Dunlap of Savoy read a paper on “Vegetables 
and Their Dietetic Value,” in which she advocated the greater use of 
fresh vegetables and less of canned vegetables and meat. Many vege- 
tables can be stored in the cellar and thus kept until nearly time for the 
next crop. It is important that they be properly cooked, otherwise their 
food value may be lost or rendered indigestible by improper cooking. 
Cabbage was cited as an example, and the writer spoke of spinach as a 
broom for the stomach. 

Dr. Burrill, in a paper and by the use of lantern slides, showed the 
advance ornamental horticulture had made in the State. 

Mr. Jonathan Periam of Chicago gave an address on “Vegetable 
Growing and its Development,” tracing the history of that industry from 
the time he came to Chicago, about 1832, up to the present time. He 
suggested methods which would make it possible to get many kinds on 
the market earlier and thereby greatly increase the profits. 

Mr. John W. Lloyd of the University of Illinois presented a paper 
on “Tomato Culture,’ in which he explained the methods adopted by 
the commercial growers in that State. Dr. Burrill traced the history of 
various fungus diseases of the orchard, speaking especially of the bit- 
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ter rot of the apple. Dr. S. A. Forbes in a paper discussed the work 
of nursery inspection throughout the State, and in another paper, the 
“Control of Insect and Fungus Diseases” during the last fifty years. 

Mr. Henry M. Dunlap covered the subject of “The Utilization and 
Preservation of Fruits.” 

* Mr. A. T. Erwin of the Iowa State College gave a paper on “Ob- 
servations on Cherry Growing Under Prairie Conditions.” 

Among the questions asked through the question box was one as 
to the practicability of a smudge for the protection of the orchard 
against frost in the spring. But few had any practical experience along 
this line, but from such facts as were given it would appear perfectiy 
practicable. The practice of girdling trees to make them bear was dis- 
cussed and recommended by many, but it should be done cautiously, and 
only a ring one-eighth to one-fourth inch in diameter should be made 
around the trunk or branches, and even this is a dangerous undertaking, 
for an inexperienced person might cut too deep, and thus injure the 
cambium layer. It was suggested that growers experiment on one or 
more branches before girdling the entire tree. The matter of dust spray 
was brought out, and there was an almost unanimous belief that the mat- 
ter of dust spray has been settled, and that it is of no value whatever. 
It seems to have been tried pretty thoroughly and under varying con- 
ditions, and with no indication of any value. 

An enjoyable banquet was held one evening with nearly one hun- 
dred persons in attendance, which was presided over by Professor J. 
C. Blair. About a dozen toasts were responded to by short addresses on 
various horticultural topics. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 


(Delegate—W. G. Gano, Parkville, Mo.) 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the West Virginia Society was 
held at Martinsburg, November 15-17, 1905. 

The Society convened at Feller’s Hall at 9:45 a. m., and was called 
to order by its President, the Hon. Alexander Clohan of that city, 
who introduced Rev. Dr. F. M. Woods, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, who invoked the divine blessing upon the deliberations. 

Following the opening prayer Hon. John J. Hetzel made the formal 
address of welcome. Mr. Hetzel’s speech, while brief, was one that evoked 
hearty response. He spoke in terms of praise of the aim and objects of 
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the State and the County Horticultural Societies, touched upon the vast. 
benefits to be gained from these annual meetings, and his address was 
greeted with every mark of approval by those in attendance. The re- 
sponse on behalf of the vistors was delivered by Prof. T. C. Miller, super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Charleston. 

The President’s annual address was next delivered by the Hon. 
Mr. Clohan, and was received with marked attention, such as is always 
accorded the utterances of one who has done so much for the develop- 
ment of the fruit industry of any state. 

After the appointment of committees the regular program was 
taken up. The first paper was on “Commercial Apples of West Vir- 
ginia,’ by C. P. Rothwell of Martinsburg. In hearing this paper one 
would think he was in Missouri, so near our favorites were the West 
Virginia commercial apples, for Ben Davis gets no black eye in West 
Virginia. However, York Imperial heads the list. A very striking 
character of the Yorks grown in this district near its original home is 
its uniformity in size and shapeliness, while in the latter respect it is 
usually quite eccentric as grown in the west. York also colors splen- 
didly, which is a very important factor in the commercial apple, and 
especially with this variety. 

In his paper, “Some Problems of the Orchardist,’ by Mr. S. W. 
Moore of Elwell, West Virginia, he told us how he managed spraying 
his steep hillside orchard. As it was impossible for him to haul his mixed 
spray material up the steep hillside, he dug out and constructed a reser- 
voir near the top of the hill to catch the rain water that fell; this en- 
abled him to spray down the hill and go up the hill empty for his ma- 
terial. By so doing he solved the problem of spraying his orchard. 

Mr. D. W. Border of Kearneysville presented a paper on the “Care 
of Bearing Orchards,” and gave many valuable lessons. 

In the “Horticultural Development in the South,’ Prof. Guy L. 
Stewart of Columbia, South Carolina, gave some wonderful statistics 
of the fruit industry of the south. 

Papers were read on small fruits, strawberries and raspberries by 
D. Gold Miller of Inwood ; on blackberries, by Chas. D. Nell of Chester. 

“Frog-eye Fungus, Its Cause and Effect,” by Dr. John L. Sheldon 
of the Experiment Station at Morgantown, detailed the principal feat- 
ures of this fungus and the manner of eradicating it. The speaker 
also answered many questions on this subject. 

“Some Results of Potato Investigation in 1g05” was a paper by 
Prof. T. C. Johnson of the Experiment Station. Prof. Johnson was 
recently connected with the Missouri Agricultural College, and has met 
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with the Missouri State Society, and many of our members have pleas- 
ant recollections of him. 

Other papers were, “Possibilities of Truck Growing in West Vir- 
ginia,’ by Prof. Stewart B. Shaw of Parkersburg; “(Commercial Peach 
Growing,” by H. W. Miller, Paw Paw; “The Woolly Aphis of Apple,” 
Prof. W. E. Rumsey, Morgantown; “Some Troublesome Snout Beetles,” 
by Secretary Fred. E. Brooks. 

“The Work of the State Horticultural Society,’ by H. W. Colling- 
wood, editor of the Rural New Yorker, was certainly grand. Mr. Colling- 
wood proved himself a very interesting and entertaining speaker. It 
is a very rare thing that one has the privilege of listening to such a 
speaker as Mr. Collingwood. His address and his presentation of a 
gavel to the Society, made from the original Grimes Golden apple tree, 
made a most entertaining occasion. The original tree grew in a patch 
of wood on the farm of James Grimes near Wellsburg, Brooke county, 
West Virginia. This address, together with President Clohan’s accept- 
ing the gavel, formed a very interesting feature of the meeting. 

A telegram was sent by the Society to President Roosevelt in 
which the Society presented the President with a barrel of the finest 
Grimes Golden apples on exhibition, grown by ex-Sheriff Smith of 
Berkeley county, West Virginia. 

The display of fruit was certainly fine, containing over 100 varieties 
of apples, six of peaches and six of pears, with a total of about 300 plates 
of fruit. Your humble servant was appointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Awards. in all thirty-seven prizes were awarded. On apples, 
the first premium was on largest collection, consisting of 35 varieties, 
to W. S. Miller, Paw Paw, Hampshire county, West Virginia; second 
premium to 29 varieties by D. Gold Miller, Berkeley county. Largest 
display of peaches, 12 plates, to Alleghany Orchard Company of Paw 
Paw. 

On individual plates, single varieties, Berkeley county secured 15 
awards; Barbour county, six; Lewis county, eight;. Morgan county, 
six; Hancock and Mineral counties, one each. 

The “Quality of Commercial Apples” was a paper by Prof. W. N. 
Hutt of College Park, Maryland, and the subject was most ably han- 
died. Many of us recollect Prof. Hutt in his recent visit with us at the 
American Pomological meeting and the trip through the Ozarks. 

The last day of the meeting was spent in the orchards along the 
famous “Apple-pie Ridge,” where interesting exhibitions of spraying 
by scientific methods were given by the American Horticultural Dis- 
tributing Company, under the direction of the manager, J. W. Stewart. 
For this they used their large four horse-power gasoline sprayer. In 
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this connection Prof. John B. Smith of the Experiment Station of New 
Jersey made an address on “Up-to-date Methods of Fighting San Jose 
Scale,” which was a very valuable discussion of this important subject. 
Professor Smith spoke in the highest terms of the distributing com- 
pany’s preparations and compounds, especially of their scale emulsion, 
which is soluble oil, claimed to be 85 per cent oil. To one gallon of 
Target Brand scale emulsion use four gallons of water. In the orchard 
of Mr. Stewart the scale appeared to be very abundant, having gone into 
winter conditions. Professor Smith recommends fall spraying, and again 
in the spring, which, if properly done, will destroy the scale. All the 
orchards in the section have been closely inspected, and where there are 
insects or disease, the trees are tagged, many of them labeled for removal 
and burning, 

At twelve o’clock we took luncheon on the famous Apple-pie Ridge; 
lunch consisted of apple pie, cider, sandwiches and coffee, served at In- 
wood by Mr. Gray Silvey. In the afternoon we visited some of the large 
orchards. One in particular belonged to Miss Miller; and it is said that 
this family of Miller controls a larger acreage of orchards than any fam- 
ily in the United States. In one large orchard which had been planted by 
the late W. S. Miller, the pioneer fruit grower of that section, varieties 
had been planted that were not adapted to that locality, and much disease 
existed. The fruit had been gathered from this orchard and the men 
sent in, who chopped off the large limbs or the tree at the point where 
the heads had formed, leaving a high stump. These tops were burned, 


while others can be saved by spraying. 


then a twenty horse-power traction engine pulled out those trunks, root 
and branch; these were dragged together and burned and the ashes were 
scattered. When the land had cooled off from the fire, it was broken 
up. harrowed and disced and planted again to trees of varieties adapted 
to that locality. All this work was going on at the same time the day 
we were there. This itself shows the energy and vim these people have. 

They are clearing up thousands of acres of that cheap land and 
planting to fruit. I saw more people planting fruit trees last November 
than I ever saw in my whole life planted in the fall of the year; and it 
is not to be wondered at, when one hears the aggregate yield per acre 
and per tree, and fruit every other year, the nearness to markets, the 
quality and color of the fruit—one wonders, rather, that this had not been 
seen long ago. 

We of the west must not for a moment think the people of the east 
are not planting young orchards, nor taking care of ‘their bearing 
orchards, for they are doing both. The orchardists of the east are also 
very alert in the matter of eradicating diseases and insects; if either 
exists in their orchards they are anxious to know it and want their 
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neighbors to know it. They are also a unit in trying to exterminate any 
obstacle, which is more than can be said for many of the western fruit 
growers. 

On Friday evening the meeting closed with a banquet at the 
Berkeley Hotel, at which 150 plates were laid. It was a perfect horti- 
cultural affair from first to finish, and to show you that some of our 
favorites are not lacking in favoritism in the whole east, I want to 
quote you some of the menu of that occasion. 


Ben Davis Oysters on the half shell. 
York Imperial Oelery. Jonathan Olives. 
Oider from Alex. Olohan’s Orchard. 
Baked Sheep Nose front. 
Cider from Miller’s Orchard. 
Winesap Tenderloin of Beef. 
San Jose Scale Mushroom Sauce. 
Oider from Thompson’s Orchard. 
Grimes’ Golden Turkey with Spencer’s Seedless Cranberry Sauce. 
Green Pipin Potato Salad. 
Cider from Stewart’s Orchard. 
Red Stark Ice Oream. Rambo Oake. 
Sumner Rose Oheese. Consol Orackers. 
Cider from Tabler’s Orchard. 
Target Brand Ooffee. 


Taking the meeting of the West Virginia Horticultural Society all 
through, it was very entertaining, and its members consist of energetic, 
educated horticulturists. When I first went there I told them I came 
from Missouri and was to be shown. At the parting I was called upon 
to know whether I had been shown or not. I had to acknowledge 
I had been shown many things. Some of those things were 
the great interest that is now being manifested in the fruit in- 
dustry, compared with the little or no interest taken when I last saw 
that section. Also the thriftiness of their old orchards, the age and size 
of the trees. I ate apples that grew on old trees that were bearing when 
I was a boy, Pennsylvania Red Streaks, Baldwins and Northern Spies. 
And trees that I saw planted fifty years ago, of Milam, Rambo and Wine- 
sap, all appeared to be just in their prime. Some sweet cherry trees 
were over three feet in diameter, and I measured one pear tree three 
and one-half feet through and 60 feet high. ‘They showed me!” 

The attendance at this meeting was large, something over 100 mem- 
bers from West Virginia, with delegates and visiting horticulturists from 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia, South Carolina and Missouri. 

Long live the West Virginia Horticultural Society! 
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REPORT OF THE IOWA MEETING. 


(Delegate—H. S. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.) 


When we think of the great amount of fruit that is shipped to the 
Jowa markets from other states, we would naturally suppose that the 
fruit growing industry in that state is of little importance; but how 
readily our minds are disabused of such ideas when we hear those ener- 
getic fruit growers discuss the conditions of this line of work and the 
possibilities before them in their great state. Why, they almost made 
me think that the time is not far distant when they will reverse the 
present order of things.and put us to buying our fruit instead of selling 
to them. 

The first session, Wednesday, a. m., was devoted mainly to the 
strawberry, which they grow with great success. As yet berries are pro- 
duced only for the local market, and prices are more or less irregular, 
and sometimes very low. After some discussion, it was decided that 
this condition could best be remedied by organization for the purpose 
of effecting better methods of distribution and by the employment of can- 
ing apparatus to take care of the surplus fruit. 

C. G. Patten of Charles City read an important paper on “The As- 
sessment of Nursery Stock.” He told of the inconsistent and exorbitant 
rates that are being paid on nursery stock, which tends to discourage the 
business and necessitates an advance in the price of stock. He showed, 
also, how all this expense eventually falls on the fruit grower. 

The afternoon session was given largely to papers on the pleasure 
and beauty of horticulture. “The Horticultural Mission,’ by N. C. 
Wragg, Waukee, and “The Future of Horticulture in Iowa,’ by S. 
Bailey, Mt. Ayr, were excellent papers. Both were full of high ideas 
and purposes of this favored vocation. “The Flower Garden,” by J. F. 
Wagner, Sunbury, was instructive and practical. “History of the Chry- 
santhemum,”’ by Julius Erdmann, Ames, was complete. “A Plea for 
Wild Flowers,” by L. H. Pammel, Ames, pictured the beauty of our 
most common wild flowers, and even some of our weeds, and taught how 
to appreciate more the flowers and plants that grow in the nearest fields. 
The paper was certainly sound sense, flavored with fragrance. 

Thursday forenoon was spent in discussing the spraying problem. It 
was generally agreed that spraying is as essential as any other part of 
orchard cultivation; but what, when, and how to do for practical and 
profitable results was the puzzle. No one had sprayed extensively, and 
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to get at results on a commercial scale it was necessary to refer to the 
Missouri orchards. 

The greatest hindrance to the apple business in lowa, especially in 
the northern part, is the absence of good, hardy, winter varieties. The 
Duchess and Wealthy are very satisfactory for summer and fall, but no 
good winter variety has yet been found. However, the wonderful 
effort that is being made for this discovery will certainly be rewarded 
ere long, for their exhibit of seedling apples is most interesting. Mr. C. 
G. Patten exhibited his favorite, “Patten’s Greening,’ and a cross of 
Patten’s Greening and Grimes Golden, which is a very promising variety. 
His exhibit comprised some fifteen or sixteen seedlings, all of known 
parentage and of more or less merit. 

F. O. Harrington of Williamsburg had on display the “Ideal,” a 
seedling originated at Des Moines and resembling very much the Rome 
Beauty. Mr. Harrington says it is one of the coming apples of the 
north. He had also several other seedlings of good appearance. L. A. 
Clemons of Storm Lake made an interesting display of more than twenty 
varieties of seedlings. Other smaller displays of seedling apples were 
in evidence, and on the whole, these were an important feature of the 
exhibit. 

The largest individual exhibit was that of D. L. Parsons, Irving- 
ton, which comprised sixty varieties of apples. A total of more than 
seven hundred plates of apples were neatly arranged on tables, and made 
a show that any state might well be proud of. 

This display is accredited partly to the large premiums, a total of 
$375.00, which were offered, and largely to the zeal and energy of those 
illustrious Iowans who believe in advertising their state by showing its 
products to the best possible advantage. Unlike some of us Missouri- 
ans, who have better fruit than they hid away at home, but who are 
none the better off for that, because we lack the pride to let the fact be 
known, or in other words, to show as we are shown. 


VISITORS. 


Visitors from other states were called tor and Capt. G. T. Linco!n 
of Bentonville, Ark., addressed the Society, expressing his gratification 
at again being at the Missouri meeting, saying that he was born in Mis- 
souri, and had been visiting relatives and old friends, but had come t 
the State Horticultural meeting to learn more for conducting his 
orchards in Arkansas. 
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Mr. Erb of Memphis, Tenn. also expressed his pleasure at attending 
another session of the Society, of which he had long been a member, 
and in the State in which he grew his orchards. He stated that the 
crop of apples in the Ozarks was short this year, but that the dealers 
and commission men had made money. The Ben Davis, which were 
packed early, before they were over-ripe, and’ which had been thoroughly 
sprayed, are now in good condition, and bringing good prices. The 
over-ripe and non-sprayed fruit had deteriorated badly, and brought low 
returns or none. The Ingram bore a full crop and the fruit was in fine 
shape. Of this variety it is almost impossible to find a single rotten 
specimen, and this sort does not shrink in storage. 


The Committee on Credentials now made its report, and read the 
list of names of members who were fully paid up, also a list of those 
delinquent for the year i904. 

Motion was made by H. B. McAfee to allow all those delinquent 
for 1904 to pay up now and become voting members. The motion was 
seconded, and after several questions and the reading of article two of 
the constitution concerning the membership fees, the motion was put and 
carried. 

Mr. McAfee moved that a committee be appointed by the chair to 
interpret, to revise and to amend the constitution, so far as found neces- 
sary, and report at the next annual meeting. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President appointed the following: H. B. McAfee, Parkville; 
W. D. Maxwell, St. Joseph; L. A. Goodman, Kansas City. 

Mr. L. C. Wilson made a motion that all who had paid membership 
for ten years be declared life members. 

Mr. J. C. Evans stated that a similar motion had been passed in 
1902 and that another such was therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. Erb rose and stated that he owned orchards in Missouri but 
was a citizen of another state, but having paid his membership several 
years in the Society, asked if he would be allowed to vote. Mr. Lin- 
coln said that he had also paid his membership and asked to be allowed 
to vote. 

Secretary Goodman read the following words from the Act of 
Incorporation: “The Missouri Horticultural Society shall be composed 
of such persons as take an interest in the advancement of Horticulture 
in this State.” He further stated that the Attorney-General of the State 
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had given his decision that no person living outside the State could be 
allowed to vote on the business matters of the Society. 

It was moved and carried to accept the report of the Committee on 
Credentials and proceed to the election. 

A motion was made by M. V. Carroll that the roll of members be 
called and all the voting members take their seats on the right side of 
the hall. There being no objection, the President ordered the roll call and 
members to take their places. 

The following officers were then elected: 

- President, C. _H. Dutcher, Warrensburg; Vice-President, T. H- 
Todd, New Franklin; Second Vice-President, W. T. Flournoy, Ma- 
rionville; Secretary, L. A. Goodman, Kansas City; Treasurer, A. T- 
Nelson, Lebanon. 

The President announced the committees and declared the session 
adjourned. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


Finance—T. H. Todd, B. C. Auten, Dan Lowmiller. 
Fruits—G,. T. Tippin, J. C. Evans, D. M. Hulen. 

Final Resolutions—Louis Erb, J. M. Irvine, R. T. Kingsbury. 
Obituary—W. G. Gano, C. H. Dutcher, G. W. Logan. 


LETRERS: 


Eggleston, Va., May 8, 1905. 
L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Reports of Missouri Horticultural Society recerved in 
due time. Sickness prevented my acknowledging receipt sooner. I 
find it, as I expected, one of the best, if not the best, I have in my col- 
lection. Eminently practical as it is, it should be very helpful to every 
one interested in orcharding. Please accept postage (15 cents) and 
believe me, Truly yours, etc., 

C. E. Starrorp, M. D. 


Butler, Mo., June 12, 195. 
Am just in receipt of the 47th annual report of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, for which accept thanks. It is interesting, instructive and 
valuable to every Missourian, whether he grows or only consumes fruit. 
Thanks. Vours ete: 
O. D. AusTIN. 
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West Plains, Mo., June 12, 1905. 

The State Horticultural report sent us was duly received today. 

Please accept our thanks for same. Will say, though I have only had a 

short time to glance through it as yet, I think it very fine, and a report, 

as complete as it seems to be, will be of great help to all who will care- 

fully read its pages. We will make this a book of reference and study,. 
as well as a source of pleasure. 

Yours truly, 
Howe & Son. 


Moccasin Springs, Mo., July 3, 1905. 
Dear Sir—The 47th annual report of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society received. A good one as usual. The paper and discussions on 
girdling are of special importance to me. With thanks for your favor, 
and good wishes, I am yours respectfully, 
EpMonp PERRY. 


Eexa}) Arky ‘July:)-23;) 1905: 
Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your annual.report for 1904. Down 
here in Phillips county, Ark., I feel almost out of range of all such work, 
cotton being preeminent. Have been a subscriber to the Rural World 
for about twenty years, so many of the names and thoughts of said 
report are familiar to me. Please accept sincere thanks for the favor. 
It is of especial value to me at this time, as I am trying to establish a 
home where fruits and flowers shall have a place along with the sheep, 
hog and Jersey cow. We have a beautiful and bountiful country here, 

but no agriculture. Again thanking you, I am yours truly, 
J. TREFFRY. 


Koger, Columbia County, Ga., July 24, 1905. 

My Dear ‘Mr. Goodman—I am in receipt of a copy of the forty- 
seventh annual report of the Horticultural Society of Missouri and beg 
to thank you for same. The work is a valuable one and I consider my- 
self very fortunate in being the recipient of the volume. Your Society 
is certainly progressive, and the public-spirited efforts of your members, 
as well as officers, shows a commendable disposition. 

Your example is worthy of emulation in every State, and I hope to 
see the good work broaden out in the years to come. Here in our great 
fruit State we can appreciate the importance of your Society and bid 
you God speed in your work. 

As for myself, personally, I regard horticulture, properly conducted, 
as one of the relics of aesthetic perfection handed down to us from 
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Eden, and if I ever come to realize any part of my ideals, a nice little 
orchard, with a diversity of fruits, will form an important part of the 
whole. 
Again thanking you for your kindness, with assurances of my 
highest consideration and with a world of good wishes, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
J. C. McAvLiFrFE. 


Clyde, Ark., August 9, 1905. 
Dear Sir—Please accept my thanks for courtesy extended in send- 
ing me the 47th annual report of the Horticultural Society of Missouri 
for year 1904. I can assure you that it is greatly appreciated by one 
who is trying in a small way to grow apples, etc. 
I am yours truly, 
S. T. COLE. 


Barttlett High School, St. Joseph, Mo., July 29, 1905. 

Dear Sir—I have just received the reports (4) of your Horticultural 

Society for the past four years, and I thank you for this kindness. From 

a glance over the last report I find several articles which will help us 

very much. Kindly put our school on your list for whatever bulletins 
or other matter you issue, and oblige, 

N. C. Bruce, Principal. 


Springfield, Mo., September 23, 1905. 
Mr. L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir—lIt is a genuine pleasure to congratulate you on your 
election to the presidency of the American Pomological Society. The 
Society is also to be congratulated. 

Your friend, 
G. A. ATwoop, 
Secretary Ozark Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


Midway, Kansas, September 28, 1905. 

Dear Sir—Allow me to inquire if the report of the Horticultural 

Society for 1904 has been issued yet. I have not received a copy yet and 

I did not know if the books had been sent out or not. Also, is there any 

specified time that dues must be paid? Kindly advise me and oblige. 

Was glad to note that you had been elected President of the National 
Society. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. H. WILLIAMS. 
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Sarcoxie, Mo., September 30, 1905. 
L. A. Goodman, Kanasas City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—We congratulate you on your well-merited honor of elec- 
tion as President of the American Pomological Society. 

We regret some of us were not present. The uncertainty of not 
getting through from our place, on account of the floods, caused us to 
give up the trip. . 

Sometime ago we noticed that an official score card for fruits would 
probably be adopted by the Society. We do not see anything about it 
in the reports of the meeting. Ii one was adopted, please send us a 
report of same. Yours very truly, 

D. McNatie Prant & Fruit Co. 
Per J. F. McNALtie. 


Des Moines, Iowa, December 27, 1905. 
To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society : 
The many years that I have had the honor and grand privilege of 
being affiliated with the Missouri State Horticultural Society have given 
me not only pleasure, but have added what might be swelled into volumes 
of practical, useful wisdom derived from this untiring, never faltering 
corps of practical, experienced fruit growers, both men and women. It 
was my full intent and purpose to attend this meeting of yours and pro- 
claim the possibilities of the Kieffer and Garber pear as a profitable com- 
mercial fruit, but owing to my physical depressions I can not be with 
you, only in spirit. Knowing the zealous element at the helm of this As- 
sociation, there can be no doubt but we all will be greatly benefited in 
many ways by the magnitude of discoveries of new features, coupled with 
the practical experience in the economic progress of horticulture through- 
out. I truly appreciate the kindness of your worthy Secretary in remem- 
bering me by sending me the program and a postal prompting of your 
meeting. With my best wishes and due respect for all, | am, 
Yours truly, 
S. H. Linton. 


THURSDAY—DECEMBER 28, 8 P. M. 


The music, which was interspersed during the evening sessions, was 
given by Hiner’s orchestra. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rey. G. P. Baity of the West- 
port Presbyterian Church. 


H—18 
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The Address of Welcomie to the City, Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Presi- 
dent City Council. 

Mr. Beardsley compared the growth of the Society to the growth 
of flower and fruit of the apple tree. The drudgery and work of life 
bring about the traits of character which last through time and eternity. 
The city also is like a tree in growth and history and its wonderful de- 
velopment. Much of what was once called the great American desert 
has vanished and become a land of plenty and of marvelous fertility. 
Kansas City stands as the first city in this district. It is first as a marker 
for agricultural implements and second in live stock. We welcome an 
organization such as the State Horticultural Society that brings to us 
a thought that leads men up and makes them better. 

Welcoming words from the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society 
were made by Geo. W. Holsinger, ex-president of the same. 


FROM PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER. 


The first meeting of the session was held Thursday evening, and 
after an invocation, was opened by an address of welcome by H. M. 
Beardsley, president of the city council of Kansas City, in which he 
spoke interestingly of the great development of the west, especially of 
the great territory of which Kansas City is the center, and of the great 
strides in this direction made by the city itself. Mr. Beardsley is a gen- 
tleman of a pleasing personality and of a ready and felicitous speech. He 
impresses one also as a man of energy and public spirit, having the in- 
terests of his important position very much at heart, and we feel sure that 
if his ambition .to succeed to the head of the city’s government is realized, 
its interest will be in good hands. G. W. Holsinger, ex-president of the 
Missouri Valley Horticultural Society, also spoke a few words of wel- 
come, in the course of which he took occasion to give Mayor Neff a few 
raps for his prejudice against the Ben Davis apple, as expressed in his 
address of welcome at the meeting of the American Pomological Society, 
held in Kansas City last September. Mr. Holsinger intimated very 
strongly that this dislike of the Ben Davis was only assumed, and that 
it the facts were known, it would be found that “his honor’ made a 
specialty in his menu of Ben Davis pies! 

To these addresses President Whitten replied in his usual felicitous 
manner. Fruit growers, he said, were familiar with the growth and 
progress of the metropolis of Western Missouri as they were with that 
of the great territory tributary to it, and they shared in the pride of its 
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citizens because of this development. They liked to visit Kansas City 
and felt a friendly welcome when they came. The citizens of Kansas 
City in their successful efforts to build up a great city had not neglected 
the esthetic in its development, and he thought in the matter of attractive 
homes, in the beautifying of residence grounds, in which there seemed 
to be a unity of design which he commended, Kansas City surpassed 
most cities. 

The music with which the exercises were interspersed at the even- 
ing services, consisting of a cornet, a violin and a piano, was very fine 
and was a most enjoyable feature. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT KANSAS CITY 
MEETING. 


(By President Whitten.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen—In behalf of the Horticultural Society, it is 
my privilege to express our grateful appreciation of the very kind 
hospitality with which we have been received here in annual convention. 
This Society has many ties which bind us to Kansas City and vicinity. 
The words of welcome from the President of the Missouri Valley Hortt- 
cultural Society leads me to say that the State Horticultural Society has 
been helped and built up by the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society, 
whose membership and whose efforts have so long centered about Kan- 
sas City and vicinity. Many of the experiences which have been most 
helpful to us as an organization have been the experiences worked out 
by members of the Missouri Valley Society as members of our own So- 
ciety. 

In coming to Kansas City we come to a center whose horticultural 
interests are large and which is the home of many of the most active 
members of this organization. Consequently we feel at home. Kansas 
City has done much to stimulate our horticultural interests in many 
ways. One I want especially to mention, in grateful appreciation of 
what this city has done in one particular line of horticulture that marks 
it as a splendid example to most other cities. I refer to the work in 
the ornamental phase of horticulture, or landscape gardening, in which 
Kansas City has set an advanced pace. The park system and the boule- 
vard system, the planting of the residence district, the shade trees on the 
streets and the beautifying of what would be waste places, has been 
given an impetus in Kansas City such as few other cities in the State 
can boast of. In any large city we will find beautiful homes, we will 
find at least well planted parks, we will find individual instances of good 
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gardening in single spots or places. In Kansas City, more perhaps than 
in any other city which I know of, we find carried out a system of orna- 
mental planting, a general design running throughout—park system, 
boulevard system and many of the large residence districts, which unify 
into one whole the imdividual planting about single homes. The work 
seems to have been organized on a comprehensive scale, which makes 
the entire town united, and in that way harmonizes the work of each in- 
dividual citizen in a way which is seldom realized in a city. 

In this phase of horticultural activity we feel that Kansas City is 
especially to be commended, that she has reason to be proud of her 
achievements, and we want to acknowledge the stimulation which it is to 
us as horticulturists, to get a view of the successful work in ornamental 
gardening influence which the city is pushing forward. While directly 
we deal with the commercial phase of fruit growing and of vegetable 
gardening, and those things which primarily tend to increase the wealth 
and the material food supply of the people, we should not be unmindful 
of the esthetics in horticulture and to what horticulture contributes to 
the esthetic side of our natures. 

Your representative in his address of welcome very beautifully 
referred to the blossoming of a fruit tree and the inspiration which cau 
be gotten from a study of it, and I am led to suggest that that sounds 
the key note to what we believe to be one of the important objects of 
our meetings, not merely to learn how to produce more fruit or to pro- 
duce more sorts from our fruit, but to learn how to get a larger in- 
spiration from our lives as horticulturists. The fruit grower who can 
produce profitable crops does well perhaps, but-the fruit grower who can 
learn to see a lesson in every tree which he cares for, a lesson which wil! 
give him a better understanding of its life history, of its habits, or its 
needs, and of how it responds to treatment, does yet better. While 
working with our trees we should notice what they have to show us, 
by a study of their twigs in winter to see what ones have produced fruit 
buds and what ones only wood buds, and thus predict the prospect for 
a crop; it is possible for us to know what portion of the tree bears fruit 
buds and what portion produces only leaf and wood buds to guide us 
in our pruning; it is possible, by a study of the leaf scales in leaf de- 
velopment, to know whether the leaves have in the past summer stored 
up sufficient food and nourishment to produce a crop of fruit the com- 
ing spring, or whether they have failed to mature their wood. A study 
of the fruit scars reveals to us whether fruit has been produced in any 
given previous season, and the size and well or poorly marked char- 
acters of the scars enables us to judge with considerable accuracy 
whether a given fruit produced some years ago ripened to full maturity, 
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only partially ripened, or whether it fell early in the season; the study of 
the blossom scar will enable us to know how profusely blossoms were 
produced and how many of them failed to set fruit. In other words, 
the tree carries upon its twigs evidences of what it has been doing in 
the past, evidences which go to show its relation year by year to heat 
or cold, to drought or wet weather, or other things that go to make up 
its surroundings, and we can find in that tree evidence of some kind to 
show every effect of its surroundings, whether fayorable or unfavorable. 
The history of a tree, then, is as plainly written upon its surface as is 
the history of a people upon the pages of a book. He who studies the 
tree to learn from it in this way finds it an intelligent pursuit instead of 
a drudgery, and finds in it a constant inspiration. He who works for 
the tree alone without such study makes it a drudgery and instead of 
tlie inspiration simply gets a “tired feeling.” 

The influences which surround our coming to Kansas City have 
heen all interesting influences; we want to acknowledge it and again 
thank you for your cordial greeting. 


PRESENTATION OF THE GAVEL. 


The gavel presented to the Society is the duplicate of one presented 
by the Missouri Society to the American Pomological Society at its 
meeting held in Kansas City, September 19-21, 1905. The suggestion 
for making the gavels from the wood of the ancient apple tree was made 
by Mr. W. G. Gano, Parkville, Mo., ex-Treasurer and Vice-President 
of the -State Society. 

- The speech of presentation was made by Mr. H. B. McAfee of 
Park College. The students of the college made the gavel, in the shape 
of an apple barrel, which was afterwards headed with plates of silver 
and bound with hoops of the same. 


PRESENTATION SPEECH. 


The tree from which this gavel was made started in life many years 
ago, even before any one now connected with the Society was born. 
It passed its virgin life successfully and spent many years of profitable 
fruit hearing until it reached the ripe old age of 90 years; lending in 
its later years an influence for the betterment of its fellow trees. The 
gavel is made of small pieces of wood which did not fit together har- 
moriously, but under the master hand were blended into one beautifil 
whole. So, like our Society, it has passed its virgin years, being now 
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48 years old, and is bearing fruit abundantly. It is composed of many 
inharmonious parts, but it becomes the duty of the officers to blend these 


into one whole society, which shall ever be a leading influence in the ~ 


liorticulture of this country. One end of the gavel is inscribed, “Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, December, 1905. Made by Park Col- 
lege students.” The other end bears the inscription, “Apple tree ninety 
vears old; ten and one-half feet in circumference. Shown at the World’s 
Fair, 1904, by Joe Rodgers, Independence, Mo. May the Society pros- 
per long and well.” 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PRESENTATION OF THE GAVEL TO THE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY BY MR. MCAFEE. 


In behalf of the members of the State Horticultural Society, I de- 
sire to express the thanks of the Society for this splendid and appropriate 
gut. It certainly is a fitting one, being constructed as it is, of so 1i0t- 
able a specimen of apple tree. It will serve to preserve the memory of 
this notable tree, but our greatest appreciation as a Society is on ac- 
count of the sentiment which prompted the gift. To him especially 
who first conceived the gift of the gavel, to those whose labor and handi- 
work have been given in its construction, and to him who has so ap- 
propriately presented it, the Society expresses its sincere thanks. 


INSECT LIVES. 


(By J. M. Stedman, Missouri Agriculture College and Experiment Station.) 

The following is an abstract of a part of the illustrated talk on 
“Insect Lives’ given before the State Horticultural Society at Kansas 
City, December 27, 1905. The nature-of this talk was such that it would 
not be interesting to the general reader without being able to explain the 
illustrations which were there shown on the screen. A large part of this 
talk, therefore, has been omitted entirely, and only that portion being of 


special economic importance is here given. 


THE APPLE-TREE TENT-CATERPILLAR (Clisiocampa Americana). 

The Apple-Tree Tent-Caterpillar has been doing an unusual amount 
of damage in certain localities throughout the State of Missouri during 
the past year, and especially in those regions where the wild cherry is 
abundant. 

The adult of this insect is a reddish-brown colored moth, with two 
oblique and parallel white lines running across the front pair of wings. 
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The female moth measures about one and three-fourths inches across 
her expanded wings, an illustration of which is shown, natural size, in 


1 


Fig. 1. Male Moth. 
(Clisiocampa Americana.) 


Fig. 2, while the male moth measures about one and one-fourth inches 
across the expanded wings, an illustration of which is shown, natural 
size, it. Hio..1: 


Fig. 2. Female Moth. 
(Clisiocampa Americana.) 


These adult moths make their appearance during the early part of 
July and busy themselves depositing their eggs on the twigs of various 
fruit and other trees, but more especially the apple and cherry trees, in- 
cluding our wild cherry.The eggs are deposited in a mass, consisting of 
upwards of three hundred eggs, and the mass of eggs completely sur- 
rounds the twig, as can be seen in the illustration at Fig. 3 c, which 


Fig. 3. a, b, Apple-tree Tent-Caterpillars; c, eggs; d, cocoon. 
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shows the mass of eggs immediately after having been deposited. As 
soon as this process is completed, the female moth immediately smears 
over this: mass of eggs a gummy, varnish-like substance, which com- 
pletely covers them and renders them glossy in appearance, dark-brown 
in color and water-proof. This mass of eggs is therefore deposited dur- 
ing the month of July, and it remains upon the tree until the following 
spring before the eggs hatch. 

Early the following spring they hatch into small larvae, or cater- 
pillars, which feed upon the glutinous or varnish-like substance which 
the female moth placed over the eggs, and by that time the buds have 
usually swollen and expanded enough so that the insects find developing 
green leaves, upon which they feed. They are able to fast a week or 
more at this time, which is fortunate for them, because the eggs fre- 
quently hatch some days before the little green leaves begin to appear. 
However, these insects frequently make mistakes by hatching out too 
early, because real late and heavy frosts frequently catch many of them 
and kill them. 

In a very short time after these larvae begin to feed upon the ex- 
panding leaves, they crawl down to the nearest fork and spin a silken 
web across the fork, and in this they gather in order to pass the 
night and remain during stormy days. They usually leave this web or 
nest about 9 o’clock in the morning, and crawl over the branches in 
search of the leaves upon which they may feed, coming back to the nest 
again early in the evening. 

As these larvae become larger they enlarge their nest accordingly. 
Two full-grown larvae are represented in Fig. 3 a together with a 
portion of their nest. : 

A nearly full-grown larva w ill eat about two leaves per day, and 
hence one can readily see that as there are upwards of three hundred 
of these larvae in a colony, it means that about six hundred leaves are re- 
moved from the tree each day; therefore, the necessity of attending to 
these insects at once or the trees will suffer. Ifa colony of these insects 
be in a small tree, they may completely defoliate it, or if, as frequently 
happens, a large tree contains several colonies, they may also defoliate 
it. This means, of course, that if it be a bearing tree, the fruit will be 
shed, and what is equally serious, the tree will not make fruit buds for the 
next year. 

In five or six weeks these larvae become full grown. They then 
leave the tree and crawl about in search of a suitable place to make a 
cocoon and transform to the pupa state. They may get under rubbish 
of various kinds, or sheltered places about the loose bark of the tree, or 
about fences or similar places, where they construct a silken cocoon, 
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which has a decidedly yellowish color, due to a substance which the in- 
sect places with the silk, which soon forms a yellowish powder. Inside 
of this cocoon, which the larva spins, it transforms to a pupa, and re- 
mains there until the following July, when the adult emerges. A cocoon 
is represented natural size in Fig. 3 d. 

These insects are easily combated, because they gather in a mass 
inside of a conspicuous web in order to pass rainy days and each night, 
so that it becomes an easy matter to pass through the orchard and de- 
tect these insects very early in their larval condition. A little later, of 
course, one notices the defoliated portions of the trees and the webs be- 
come very conspicuous. 

If one is spraying the orchard for the codling moth and other biting 
insects, these apple-tree tent-caterpillar larvae will be readily killed by 
the arsenical poison put upon the leaves for the other insects, but in case 
one is not spraying the orchard regularly for other biting insects, the 
simplest method by which you can fight the apple-tree tent-caterpillar is 
to drive a couple of nails in the end of a long stick, or cut a long stick with 
a fork in the end, and push this forked end into the midst of the web, 
and by turning it, wind the nest, larvae and all together, and pull it out 
of the tree and step upon it. If this be done early in the morning or 
late in the evening, when the larvae are all collected together, one can, 
in a very short time, pass through several hundred trees and destroy the 
nests of all of these insects. 


THE WHITE-MARKED TUSSOCK-MOTH (Orgyia leucostigma.) 


This Tussock-moth is gaining ground very rapidly -in Missouri. 
Until comparatively recently the insect was scarcely known in this State. 
It feeds upon apple, plum, pear and such shade and forest trees as elm, 
maple, oak and horse-chestnut. The insect does injury by defoliating, and 
as there are two broods each year, with three hundred to five hundred 
per cent. increase, the damage that these insects may cause in an in- 
fested locality is great. 

The adults differ wonderfully in appearance, the males being winged 
and capable of flight, measuring about one and three-fourths inches 
across their expanded wings, which are ash-gray in color, with dark wavy 
bands and some dark spots on the front wings. A picture, natural size, 
of the male is shown in Fig. 4 e. The female moths have no wings 
whatever. They are oblong in shape and of a light-gray color, with 
rather long legs, and they never travel far from the cocoons, out of which 
they emerge. The females remind one very much of the females of the 
well-known canker worm, except that the female Tussock-moth is some- 
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what larger, with a more swollen body. A picture of one is shown, nat- 
ural size, in Fig. 4 a. 


Fig. 4. Tussock-Moth, a, female; e. male; c, d, pupae. 


The adults of the second brood appear the latter part of August, and 
the females deposit their eggs in a short time on the cocoons, out of which 
they have just emerged. The cocoon is gray, made of silk, with some of 
the hair from the larva woven with it, and the eggs are deposited in a 
mass upon the cocoon, usually three or four layers in depth, and are 
filled and smeared over with a white, glutinous substance, which holds 
them together and protects them from the weather. These cocoons are 
fastened securely to the tree, and are usually partly enclosed in a leaf. 
During winter, while the leaves are off the trees, one can readily find 
these cocoons with the white egg masses attached. These eggs remain 
over winter and hatch the following spring, about the middle of May, 
into small, hairy larvae, which begin at once to feed upon the leaves. 
When these larvae become full-grown, they are about one and a half 
inches in length, and are among our most handsome caterpillars. Their 
coloring is yellow, black and red, with tufts of hairs arranged according 
to the picture of a full-grown larva, shown in Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. Tussoek-Moth, full grown larva. 


When a limb upon which these larvae are feeding is disturbed, they 
drop down by means of a silken thread and stay suspended until the 
disturbance is over, very much after the habit of our well-known 
canker-worm larvae. These first-brood larvae become full grown by 
the fore part of July, and then spin their cocoons on the tree they have 
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been feeding upon, and transform to the pupa stage at once, the adults 
emerging the middle of July. These adults immediately lay eggs for 
the second brood. The larvae of the second brood become full grown 
about the middle of August, make their cocoons, as did the first brood, 
on the tree, and the adults from this brood appear and deposit their eggs 
the last of August. 

The larvae of the Tussock-moth eat not only the leaves, but where a 
tree has fruit, they are apt to eat the skin and part of the pulp of the 
fruit, and thus injure it. 

The Tussock-moth can be distributed naturally in two ways only: 
Where trees overlap the larvae can readily pass from one to another, 
and in some instances may crawl down the tree and over the ground to 
an adjacent tree, but this is rare. The great method of distribution 1s 
by nursery stock or cuttings from infested trees, the egg masses being 
upon the trees at the time of transportation. Hence, in infested regions 
one should watch carefully for these cocoons and egg masses and pick. 
them off and destroy them, otherwise one will unconsciously introduce 
these pests into the orchard or into forest and shade trees. 

While the insect is a serious pest if let alone, it is an extremely easy 
insect to control, largely on account of the fact that the female is wing- 
less and does not leave the tree upon which she hatches out. Spraying 
with any of the arsenical poisons will kill these larvae, but in a young or- 
chard it is more satisfactory to pass through during the winter and pick 
off the cocoons containing the white egg masses. One should leave the 
cocoons not covered with eggs, in order to allow the parasites of this 
insect to hatch out. This insect is held in check largely by nine different 
species of parasites, which is more than the ordinary insect can boast of. 


THE BAG-WoRM (Thyridopteryx ephemeroeformts.) 


During the winter while the leaves are off the trees one frequently 
finds suspended from the twigs numerous little bags or cases of an ellip- 
tical shape, composed of pieces of blades and petioles of leaves woven to- 
gether with silk. These are the winter quarters of the bag-worm. If 
one opens a number of these cases, some of them will be found to contain 
amass of eggs. These are the female cases, one of which is shown cut 
open in Fig. 6 e. 

The eggs hatch the latter part of May, and the little larvae coming 
from them feed upon the foliage, and at once commence to construct a 
little case about their bodies composed of silk and portions of the leaves 
upon which they are feeding. These cases are cone-shaped, and are car- 
ried about on the larvae wherever they go. Some are shown in Fig. 
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6g. As the larvae become larger, they continue to enlarge this case or 
bag, and finally it becomes so heavy that it droops, and the larvae then 
carry it around suspended from the leaves and twigs upon which they are 
feeding or crawling. A full-grown larva is shown, natural size, carry- 
ing its case about in Fig. 6 f. 

The appearance of the cases will differ somewhat according to the 
plant upon which the larvae are feeding, since they use portions of the 
leaves of that particular plant to help construct the cases. The larvae 
never leave the cases, but are provided with little hooks on the interior 
end of the body which holds the case and prevents its falling off, but 
when pulled out of their cases present the appearance as shown in Fig. 
6a. The larvae become full grown the last of July, and then fastens 


Fig. 6. a, Bag-worm of Pear Tree; d, moth; e, eggs; f, worm ia bag. 


the cases securely to the twigs by means of silk threads, retire within 
them, and there transform to~ pupae. 

The adult male, as soon as it emerges from the cocoon, is a clear- 
winged moth, about one inch across its expanded wings, with a trans- 
parent grayish color to the wing, and a very dark body. A very good 
illustration is shown, natural size, in Fig. 6 d. These males fly about 
at will. The adult female is interesting on account of the fact that it 
never leaves the cocoon, or bag. When they transform from the pupa 
stage to an adult, they are not only entirely wingless but are also with- 
out legs. They deposit their eggs inside of the cast pupa skin, which is 
within the case or cocoon, and after finishing the egg-laying process, 
wriggle their way out and drop to the ground, where they die. These 
eges remain in the bag over winter. An adult female is shown in Fig. 
6 c, natural size. 

These bag-worms sometimes do considerable damage by eating the 
leaves off of various fruit, shade and forest trees, but are usually re- 
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stricted to certain localities, because of the fact that the insects cannot 
readily disseminate themselves. They will feed upon the apple, plum, 
peach, cherry, pear, quince, maple, elm, locust, linden, spruce and arbor 
vitae. 

These insects, in the nearly full-grown larval condition, will some- 
times leave the trees or shrubs upon which they are feeding and crawl 
leisurely over the ground in search of some other plant, but one can 
readily see that this method of dissemination is not rapid by any means, 
and for that reason one need not be alarmed if a serious outbreak of the 
bag-worm should be within a half mile or so of his place, because there 
may be no indication of these insects outside of the limited area, and it 
would take years for them to be disseminated without some artificial 
help, such as the transportation of cuttings or nursery stock or young 
trees. 

When these insects do occur, they are easily held in check by spray- 
ing with any of the arsenical poisons, preferably with arsenate of lead, 
which can be applied much stronger than any other arsenical poison 
without injuring the plants, and therefore be more certain to kill the in- 
sects, which, by the way, are somewhat difficult to kill with an arsenical 
poison. With small trees or shrubs it is a very simple matter to go 
through them during the winter and pick off these bags and burn them, 
and in that way get rid.of all the bag-worms, but, of course, this is not 
practicable with large shade trees, or with large fruit trees, in which case 
the spraying should be resorted to. . 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 


It is a well-known fact among entomologists that our beneficial in- 
sects do more good toward keeping our injurious insects in check than 
all spraying and other artificial means which man has ever devised for 


Fig. 7. Praying Mantis. 
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this purpose. However, this fact is not known among fruit growers 
and agriculturists in general. I will therefore call your attention very 
briefly to a few of our common beneficial insects, and especially because 
of the fact that many of these insects are continually destroyed by the 
fruit grower, he mistaking them for injurious ones. 

This is especially the case with the Praying-mantis, or Devil’s Rear- 
horse, a picture of which is shown, natural size, in Fig. 7, in the act of 
feeding upon an insect which it has just captured. To be sure, these 
insects are shunned by most people because of the fighting attitude which 
they assume when one approaches them, but they are really perfectly 
harmless so far as handling them is concerned. They lay their eggs in 
the fall of the year, in masses upon twigs, weeds, grass and other suit- 
able places, and as these egg masses (which are shown natural size in 
Fig. 8) are very conspicuous, it continually happens that fruit growers 


Fig. 8. Mantis eggs 


especially, in passing through their orchards, notice the large, brown 
masses of eggs, mistake them for the eggs of some injurious insect, and 
remove and burn them. Many cases have come under my notice where 
fruit growers have removed hundreds of these egg masses from their 
orchards and burned them before taking the trouble to write to me and 
inquire about their nature. Of course, it is unnecessary to say that these 
egg masses should be preserved. One cannot have too many of them 
about his premises. 
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In early summer these eggs hatch into little mantises, which look 
like the adults, except that they are small and have no wings. They are 
green in color, and busy themselves continually capturing other insects 
that are feeding upon the trees or shrubs, or whatever plants they may 
be on at the time. They capture and devour an immense number of 
larvae of all kinds, and as they become older, they lie in wait for insects 
that may approach too near them, when they suddenly throw out their 
modified front legs and grab them, draw them up to their mouths and 
devour them. By looking at the figure of the adult, one can see that 
these modified front legs are formed for catching and clasping their prey. 
Of course, the great bulk of the insects they feed upon do not need to 
be caught in that way, as, for instance, the various larvae, which they 
can walk up to and help themselves. 

These insects are protected by their coloring, which resembles the 
leaves upon which they are found. Certain species are found upon the 
ground among dead leaves, and they mimic those. 

Another insect frequently mistaken for an injurious one is shown 
in Fig. 9, in its various stages of development. You will observe the 


Fig. 9. Wheel Bug, its larva and eggs. 


insects feeding upon caterpillars or larvae, and from which they are suck- 
ing the blood. These insects, being quite large and very conspicuous, are 
easily detected upon our garden plants, and when injury is being done 
by other smaller insects, one is very apt to lay the blame upon this larger 
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and more conspicuous one, and he suffers accordingly. I think that 
from the illustration you can recognize this insect hereafter and not kiil 
it. This insect is known as the Assassin or Wheel Bug. Two other 
very common Assassin Bugs are shown in Figs. to and It. 


Fig. 11. Banded Bug. 
b, beak magnified. 


Fig. 10. Thieck-thighed Soldier-bug. 


The Lace-winged Fly, which is shown somewhat enlarged in Fig. 
12, is another very beneficial insect, especially in that it feeds, in the 
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larval condition (which is also there shown), upon plant lice. The adult 
insect is a very delicate, light greenish lace-winged insect, that may be 
seen flying leisurely above the plants when they are disturbed. They 
lay their eggs upon the leaves and twigs of the plants infested with the 
plant lice. A cluster of these eggs upon stalks, as they always are, is 
shown in the illustration. The larvae (also shown in the illustration, 
but enlarged about two times), in feeding upon plant lice, kill a great 
many more than they really need for food. They seem to have a per- 
fect mania for going about and killing these plant lice. Of course, so 
far as man is concerned, it is fortunate for us that they do possess that 
peculiarity. You can all observe them if you will unfold a curled-up 
leaf which has been folded on account of the presence of aphids. When 
the larvae become full grown, they make a cocoon inside the curled-up 
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leaf with the colony of aphids, and the adults soon hatch and lay their 
eggs for another brood. 

The common Lady-bug beetle, of which we have many species, is 
also one of our best friends. These insects lay their eggs upon all kinds 
of trees and plants that are infested with scale insects and plant lice, 
and the larvae and adults both feed upon scale insects, and in most in- 
stances the larvae feed ravenously upon plant lice. You will find these 
larvae inside of curled-up leaves containing colonies of aphids, walking 
about and killing a good many more aphids than they have any use for, 
just the same as the larvae of the Lace-Winged Fly above described. 
In fact, the two kinds of larvae are very apt to be found together assist- 
ing in this work of preventing the development of the colonies of plant 
lice. By referring to Figs. 13, 14, 15, you will get some idea of the 


Fig. 15. 


Lady-bug beetles, larvae and pupae. 


appearance of the adults and larvae of some of the different species of 
Lady-bug beetles. When the larvae become full-grown, they fasten the 
caudal end of the body toa leaf and transform to pupae, which soon en- 
transform to adults. — 
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We also have a great many beneficial flies, especially certain Tach- 
ina-flies, one of which is shown in its various stages in Fig. 16, and 


Fig. 16. Tachina fly; larva, pupa, eggs. 


also some of the eggs placed on the forepart of a larva. Some of them 
are larger than a house-fly, and some of them not so large, resembling a 
house-fly or blow-fly to a great extent. These flies do a great deal of 
good by depositing their eggs upon the bodies of various larvae or cater- 
pillars. The grubs, when they hatch, bore their way into the body of the 
host larva and feed upon his tissues, usually not killing the larva, but 
weakening it so that it is usually able to transform to the pupa stage, but 
not to the adult condition. Instead of the adult of the host larva appear- 
ing, we have the adult of the Tachina-fly hatching out. 

But above all of the beneficial insects which I have just called your 
attention to, the group known as the Ichneumon-flies is pre-eminent in 
this matter of holding in check various insects. We have thousands of 
species of these Ichneumon-flies, a large one of which is shown in Fig. 
17. Some of these insects are extremely small, others are even larger 


than the figure I have given. You will notice on the caudal end of the 
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body a little, short “sting.” By means of this “sting” the various Ich- 
neumon-fiies deposit their eggs within the eggs, larvae, pupae, the adult 
stages of practically all kinds of insects, the result being that instead of 
the original insect maturing, we have emerging from the dead insect one 
or more of these Ichneumon-flies, as the case may be. These are the in- 


sects that keep the great bulk of our injurious insects in check, and these 
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are the insects which have become known throughout Missouri as the 
“stinging insects.’”’ They do not, however, sting anything but other in- 
sects, and do not injure fruits and plants in any respect whatever.’ If 
it were not for these Ichneumon-flies, we certainly would be overwhelmed 
with practically all kinds of insects. 


FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 29. 


During the morning many members and visitors arrived and the 
delegates were presented to the audience. 
Four certificates were presented and read. 


Iowa State Horticultural Society, Office of Secretary and Librarian, 
Capitol Building, Des Moines. 


Des Moines, lowa, December 26, 1905. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Hon. George H. Van Houten of Lenox, Iowa, 
is a duly appointed delegate from the lowa State Horticultural Society 
to the Missouri State Horticultural Society, at a meeting to be held in 
the Coates House, Kansas City, Missouri, December 28, 29 and 30, 1905. 

Very respectfully, 
WESLEY GREENE, Secretary. 


Topeka, Kan., December 28, 1905. 
To the Missouri State Horticulture Society: 

Gentlemen—This certifies that J. L. Williams of Kansas City, Kan., 
is authorized to act as a delegate representing the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society at the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., December 28-30, 
1905. 

FRANK HOoLSINGER, President. 
WriiiiaM H. Barnes, Secretary. 


Topeka, Kan., December 28, 1905. 
To the Missouri State Horticulture Society: 

Gentlemen—This certifies that William H. Barnes of Topeka, Kan., 
is authorized to act as delegate representing the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society at the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., December 28-30, 
1905. 

FRANK HotsriNcer, President. 
WitiiaM H. Barnes, Secretary. | 
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Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Association, Quincy, Ill., December 

29, 1905. 

Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary of Missouri State Horticultural Society, 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

This certifies that the bearer, Hon. S. N. Black of Clayton, Ill, isa 
duly accredited delegate from our association to the annual meeting of 
your Society. 

Hoping that you will kindly recognize him as such, I remain, with 
best regards, 

Yours truly, 
James Hanp iy, Secretary. 


Visitors were made known and welcomed, as follows: 

Prof. S. A. Beach, Agricultural College, Ames, Lowa. 

Mr. Wesley Greene, Secretary State Horticultural Society, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen, Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. 

Mr. A. V. Schermerhorn, Kinmundy, Ill. 

Dr. T. J. Burrill, Agricultural College, Urbana, III. 


Several papers were read on the subject of Vineyards,” after which 
discussion followed. 


THE VINEYARD. 
(H. Meyer, Bridgeton, Mo.) 


The subject assigned to me, Mr. President, by our worthy Secretary 
is so old that there is nothing new to add to it, and therefore I can only 
give my experience and my way of treatment. 

Select a good piece of ground, well drained; if trashy, clean the land 
off well, then plow good and deep, the deeper the better; then harrow 
and drag. Have the land as firm as possible, then take your two-horse 
plow and lay your rows off. By coming back in the same furrow you 
will have a wide and deep furrow in which to plant your grape vines, 
which is far better than by digging, as it holds and settles the plant in 
the same. Have your rows eight or nine feet apart; lay the rows east 
to west, if possible; that will give the rays of the early morning sun a 
chance to shine in between the rows and take up the dew and moisture 
that have accumulated during the night, before the hot rays of the sun 
come. 
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Now we have the land prepared. For the planting of the grapevine 
I prefer spring planting. I take good, strong one-year-old plants, cut 
roots back to six or eight inches, spread them well in the furrow, as deep 
as possible, and press roots down firm and fill in the loose soil. Set 
plants six or seven feet in the row. Cut the top of the cane down to two 
buds. 

« Now begin your cultivating and level down the furrow your grape 
plants are planted in. Cultivate as often as possible, always after rain, 
in order to keep the soil loose and weeds down. You may plant some 
potatoes in between the grape rows, but you must not plant too close to 
grape plants to hinder the cultivating. This for the first year. 

The second year you cut growth back to two buds, in order to secure 
plenty of roots. This cutting back the second year will develop the root 
system more firmly and strengthen the grape plant for the future. Now 
the canes that will grow during the season, as they grow should be tiec 
to some stakes that should be set to the grape plant in order to cultivate 
them and give them same treatment as first year. 

Now you are ready for your trellis, which should be ‘of posts, set by 
every third grape plant, with a hane post at each end of grape row. Place 
three rows of wire on post. I prefer number twelve galvanized wire, 
the first wire eighteen inches from the ground and the other two wires 
twenty inches apart. 

Now comes your pruning. There is not much difficulty in pruning 
the second year’s growth, as the canes are all the summer’s growth. Three 
or four thrifty canes can be left standing. Cut to second wire. Tie with 
cord or willow. Cultivate as the previous season, but always level culti- 
vating. Don’t try, if you get grass or weeds in the grape rows, to take 
a turning plow and throw ground on the grass or weeds and on to the 
grape stock, for the grape stock will form a perfect layer of roots under 
the mound of ground you have thrown on to it, which will have to be 
removed, otherwise you will have the roots on the surface; therefore, al- 
ways use level cultivation. The crop of the second season’s growth should 
amply cover your expenses for plants, wire and posts. From now on 
you will have to prune somewhat different by keeping your grape stock 
down to the ground as low as possible.. Don’t let it come above the first 
wire from the ground if you can help; always get your fruiting cane from 
below the first wire, if possible, otherwise in a few years you will have 
a grape stump in place of a grape stock. Keep your vineyard in good 
fertility and you will have a vineyard that will look at you with dollars 
and cents and will be good for fifty years to come. 
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VARIETIES OF GRAPES FOR MISSOURI. 


(By Ed. Kemper, Hermann, Mo.) 

My subject, “What Variety to Plant,’ is a question I have to an- 
swer daily or several times daily during the planting season in fall ,and 
spring, and I answer it as good as I can, but have often said nobody can 
answer it positively, even if the soil and location are described, black, red 
or white variety, early, medium or late ripening, market or wine grape, 
etc., because there often is too much difference in a variety within a short 
distance. I have found a great difference almost within a stone’s throw. 
Close to large bodies of water,:say along the Missouri river, any variety 
will do better than a few miles away. We have at Hermann, along the 
river, from Gasconade City to Berger (it is very hilly; we call it the tail 
end of the Ozarks), a good many vineyards. Some of these vineyardists 
have to depend almost solely upon their grape crops. With these 
growers nearly all varieties do well, and some are almost sure, but as we 
get a few miles away from the river we find it of no use to plant such 
varieties as Concord, Niagara, Campbell’s Early, Moore’s Early, Moore’s 
Diamond, Catawba, Herbemont, etc. All that we find doing weil here 
are Nortons, Perkins, Marsala, Ives, Elvira, etc. Still a few miles fur- 
ther (where it is still hilly) they say “we can’t grow grapes with profit,” 
and grow only a few for home use. 

It seems entirely different when we come to South Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Nearly ali varieties do well there without 
large bodies of water. Is it all because this country is new; that is, 
almost no grapes have been grown there before, hence no pest for the 
grape? I know that a good many will think, “Yes, that’s it.’ But then, 
how about our grapes along the river and those a few miles away? 

I have these days read over all the reports of grapes and grape 
growing of this Society as far back as 1888. There I find it about this 
way: One party says, “The Catawba and Nortons are the very best va- 
rieties to plant.” There jumps up another fruit grower and says, “The 
varieties just named are no good at all; the old Concord and Niagara are 
the varieties to plant.” A third one, “The Hicks far excels the Con- 
cord and Goethe beat the Niagara all to pieces.” A fourth voice, “With 
me the Moore’s Early and Moore’s Diamond lead.” 

Now we are again at the beginning, “What varieties to plant.” [ 
have always said try those varieties that do good in most localities, the 
old, well-known varieties, and try a few of the new varieties, but do not 
plant the latter named largely. 
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Did not 50 years ago Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati (the father of 
grape culture, as they liked to call him) pronounce the Nortons as worth- 
less; but he must have been badly mistaken, for in those localities, where 
there is any danger that rot and mildew may damage the fruit, this vari- 
ety has taken the lead as a good market and wine grape (the wine is no 
good for ordinary drinking purposes, it is more of a tonic for the sick 
and weak). There are enough varieties that are resistant against rot and 
mildew, but most of them are no market grapes. 

Now if you know that the Concord rots in your locality it is useless 
to plant such varieties as Niagara, Campbell’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, 
Moore’s Early, Herbemont, Catawha, Goethe, etc., as these varieties will 
rot where the Concord rots, but are some of the best market grapes. You 
may think “spray them.” I do not want to say that spraying does not 
pay, but if there is any way to get around it, better do so. 

Remember that no variety will rot on an arbor unless the weather is 
very favorable for rot, for instance, a few weeks of damp, rainy weather. 
This also is the weather where all our spraying is good for nothing. 


DISCUSSION ON VINEYARDS. 


Mr. Espenlaub—Woodruff Red and Worden grow alike. If there 
is too much wood left they will not ripen the fruit evenly. Jf pruned 
short will ripen all up nicely. Nothing hardier and nothing better for 
market than Woodruff. They are far ahead of anything else in the red 
varieties. 

Prof. Beach—In the east experiments show that the Worden is not 
a good shipper, being more tender than the Concord. Not so generally 
satisfactory to handle. We ought to have no trouble to control the rot. 
It depends on the amount of money in the business if it will pay to give 
proper attention. It ought to be controlled by applications of Bordeaux. 
Apply as buds begin to push out, then again before the buds open, and 
follow with four or five more applications, according to weather condi- 
tions. It is most important to start at the right time and give early 
treatment so as to have the leaves and vine covered when the disease left 
over from last year starts. More than half of the battle is in getting 
the right start. Hot and moist weather is most favorable to the disease. 
To allow the air to circulate freely will therefore be a help toward 
controlling the disease. 

Major Holsinger—I have found the Worden worthless on our soil, 
which is low ground. They ripen very irregularly, crack open and are 
generally unfit for market. Wyoming Red is par-excellence. Fine as 
the Delaware and luscious in every way, and a good bearer. 
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Prof. Beach—Wyoming Red does not fertilize well alone, but Con- 
cord and Niagara prove to be good pollinators. Lucille is as good and 
a self-pollenizer. 

Mr. Chandler—Worden a failure with us. Variety most satisfactory 
with us is the Concord. Wyoming Red has something on the roots that 
I do not understand. 

Mr. Williams asked if manure would induce the rot. Mr. Espen- 
laub had been detected in the act of applying manure to his vines and was. 
asked for an explanation. 

Mr. Espenlaub—Used manure because the soil was too poor without 
it. ; 

Jacob Faith—Manure is valuable for all kinds of fruits, if used in 
reasonable quantities, except pears. 

President Whitten—No disease is more easily controlled by spraying 
than the black rot. At least we find this to be true upon the experiment 
grounds. In South Missouri be sure to begin early and have plants well 
coated before growth begins. Put on before growth begins, even. 


THE RASPBERRY AND GOOSEBERRY. 


(Z. M. Hampton, Oentralia, Mo.) 


Centralia, Mo., is my home town, in what is known as the Grand 
Prairie, and is 124 miles west of St. Louis, and 149 miles east of Kansas 
City ; situated on the Wabash and the Chicago & Alton railroads. Out in 
the prairie we have a black loam soil with a clay sub-soil of a non-porous 
nature. The surface of the land is known as flat land or flat prairie, and 
moderately productive. Corn and oats are the chief agricultural produc- 
tions, there being very little or no wheat, rye or other grains raised, and 
up to 1895 there was very little attention paid to horticulture, except the 
family garden, and that was planted and cultivated by the good housewife. 
Usually the garden was plowed or spaded by the husband at a time most 
suited to his convenience, it being of secondary importance to the agri- 
cultural pursuits, which first commanded his time and attention. 

About the year of 1895, I having left the farm some few years before 
and moved to town, had begun the practice of medicine, and as a source 
of recreation, pleasure and profit, wife and I decided to set our little place 
in small fruit. So we decided, among other kinds, to give raspberries 
and gooseberries a portion of our small space of ground among many 
kinds of small fruits. We realized that to succeed with so many things 
on such a small place, the soil should be brought up to the highest point 
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of fertility possible. We lived on the place, which contains a small frac- 
tion less than one acre, for a few years, and bought several wagon loads 
of stable manure each year and had the manure carefully spread and 
stirred into the soil, so at the time the berries were set, which was in the 
spring season, the ground was well prepared for their reception. We 
were compelled by the shape of plat to set the rows running east and 
west. The raspberries were set in two parallel rows, six feet apart and four 
feet apart in the row. The soil was in fine condition to work and only 
two of the plants died. One single row of Irish potatoes was planted 
midway between the rows, which gave plenty of room to allow a five- 
shoveled cultivator, drawn by a single horse, to pass, thus allowing the 
cultivation to be done by horse power, and after each cultivation the entire 
plat was hoed with a hand hoe, with special attention to the raspberry 
plants. The cultivation and hoeing was done as soon as the soil would 
crumble into a fine mass as the cultivator would pass along after each 
rain. And no attention was paid to the number of times cultivated up to 
about July 20, when cultivation ceased. The cultivation of the soil about 
growing plants may be compared to the act of mastication of the food by 
the human being. Mankind and all living and creeping things which 
Noah collected by pairs into his ark masticate, divide and suddivide the 
morsel of food until it becomes soft and fine and saturated with the 
saliva, which prepares the food for the further process of digestion. Cul- 
tivation divides and subdivides the soil, breaking up the little capillaries 
or open channels which the last rain had caused to admit the water, and, 
of course, still stand open, allowing the escape of moisture by evapora- 
tion. Cultivation makes a dust mulch, so to speak, which favors the re- 
tention of moisture about the roots of the cultivated plants. 

When the young raspberry shoots are 30 inches high the bud is 
pinched out to stop the upright growth of the shoots and favors the 
growth of laterals or side branches, which are allowed to grow at will, 
and usually the tips touch the ground and take root to form new slips. 
The laterals are pruned off with the pruning shears in the spring to 
about 8 to 10 inches in length; the brush is burned. Each lateral is 
closely inspected and the small ones are cut the shortest, to thin the fruit 
according to the apparent vitality of the individual lateral. 

In the spring of 1900 we set just one hundred raspberries of the 
Kansas variety, as above stated, in two parallel rows, and 1901 was the 
dry season, and we thought that the berry business would be a complete 
failure, but to our surprise, they made a fair, good growth, and in 1902 
we picked and sold 275 boxes at 20 cents per box off of the 100 briars, 
and 100 boxes at 15 cents per box, and the same briars (of course, we 
took out all the old wood each spring) has heen full each successive 
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season since, but no account has been kept of the number of boxes gath- 
ered or price per box secured when sold. 

Conclusions.—We have found the raspberries to pay the largest net 
profit, according to space occupied and labor required to manage them, 
of any fruit which we have on our small place; and we have a succes- 
sion of ripe fruit from the time that raspberries are ripe till late grapes 
are gone. For the table we have fresh fruit in abundance from early 
picking of gooseberries until grapes disappear. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

The gooseberry bush was found growing wild in the woodland or 
timbered lands of this county when the white man first penetrated the 
forest. It humbdy accepts any situation and is ofttimes found growing 
under the giant oak, where the sun’s direct rays scarcely if ever reach it, 
and again we find it growing on the steep banks of many a water course, 
creeks and branches; it thrives well in half shaded places and matures its 
fruit in such places remarkably well. The gooseberry is an acid berry 
and is oftimes enjoyed in the late spring and early summer months. 
There is no pie more enjoyed than gooseberry pie, with its wholesome 
acid flavor. The fruit is gathered usually before the seeds mature, 
thereby saving the heavy draw on the bush which nature demands to 
mature the seed, and most people enjoy the tender young fruit better 
than after the seed becomes hard and the skin of the berry tough. 

The berries keep perfectly when canned; canning may be done sev- 
eral ways, the object being twofold; first sterilization and the exclusion 
of all germs, after which the berries will keep perfectly for an in- 
definite time, though, like all other fruit, is better when canned each year. 

The cultivation of the gooseberry is very simple and easy. They 
grow and thrive best where best treated, and enjoy a rich, mellow, well 
drained soil with some protection from the winter storms andthe spring 
freezes and thaws. I set the plants in the spring as early as the land 
will permit, in rows preferably running north and south, and as I have 
only a limited space of earth surface, I usually set them in the same 
row with cherry trees, but between the trees—three gooseberries are 
between each tree—and next in the same row, which seems to protect the 
berries from sunburning, and my wife thinks the berries are better that 
are grown under the branches of the cherry tree; says they mature 
slower and stay tender longer. 

Cultivation.—I stir the soil about the roots as early as “he circum- 
stances will permit after the frost is out of the soil in the spring. _ Culti- 
vate in garden culture with a three-pointed hand hoe, which I find to be 
an extra good tool for the purpose. While the briars are in bloom they 
are not bothered by cultivation or otherwise. After the bloom is dropped 
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they receive frequent shallow cultivation to keep the capillaries of the 
soil broken up to prevent evaporation, to retain as much moisture about 
the roots as possible, to encourage extension of feeders on the root sys- 
tem, to encourage active and early growth of the briar, to hasten the 
development of the berries, to secure as fine specimens of fruit at the 
earliest possible moment. These always find a ready sale on the market 
at good prices. After the fruit is gathered the old mossy shoots are 
cut with a short-handled tree trimmer, and the young shoots are allowed 
to grow at their will. 

Cultivation is again resumed to develop wood and fruit buds for 
the fruit of the following season. After this cultivation the grass, 1 
any is allowed to grow and mingle with the briars, may be left through 
the following winter for protection to them, when the ground is frozen. 
We have well decomposed (rotten) manure thrown on the ground 
under the briars to the depth of eight or nine inches, which is left there 
until the following spring, when it is is removed with the hand rake, 
which, of course, leaves considerable fine manure, to be: stirred into the 
soil at the first cultivation. 

In conclusion, the gooseberry is found to be profitable, as we grow 
them on a small, intensive scale, set under and between the cherry trees, 
and in other half-shaded places. In 1892 we set 27 plants, and they have 
never missed bearing a full crop for 10 years; they have averaged two 
gallons to each bush per year, and find a ready sale at 20 cents per 
gallon not stemmed. 


RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. ° 


(Earl B. Hopkins, Springfield.) 


The subject given me by your Secretary is one that has been writ- 
ten on time and again; but different persons and localities have different 
methods for planting, cultivating and harvesting, and different plans for 
marketing, so I shall describe the methods we have found most suc- 
cessful in the growing of raspberries and_ blackberries. 

First comes soil.. The raspberry requires a richer soil than the 
strawberry or blackberry. I have been most successful in planting on 
a black loamy soil with a western slope, rather wet and cold, that will 
not do for corn or potatoes, but seems to raise raspberries and straw- 
berries to perfection. If soil is poor or run down, give good dressing 
with barnyard manure. Plow good and deep, in the fall, if possible, 
as this does as well and does away with extra work while the spring 
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rush is on. Prepare the ground in spring by harrowing and dragging, 
then take a small one-horse turning plow and open up the rows, making 
them from seven and one-half to eight feet apart—preferably eight feet, 
as this gives plenty of room for cultivating. 

Our method of setting requires two persons, one to go just ahead 
with the plants, placing a plant in the furrow and holding it, while the 
second man draws dirt around it with a hoe, gives it a gentle pressure 
with the foot, fills up the furrow then passing to the next plant. Set 
plants about thirty inches apart in the row. Give thorough cultivation 
during rest of season with five-tooth cultivator and liberal use of hoe. 

The following spring go through the patch and remove all old dead 
canes and prune the lateral branches back to within five or six inches 
of main branch. How low to cut back the main stem is a question to 
be decided by the variety you grow, and the location you live in. Lo- 
cations where the wind blows very strong during the spring and sum- 
mer months require closer pruning, as the raspberry has only a short 
root and is easily blown over. Take your small plow and throw the 
dirt to center, away from the plants; after a few days, go in with culti- 
vator and level the ground again. Keep the cultivator going once every 
week until about two weeks before picking time. After the young 
shoots grow up go through and pinch them back to within two feet of 
ground. Some advocate again pinching back the laterals that put ovt 
from these stems, but I do not think it advisable, as the laterals will 
throw out a large number of small weak branches that do not amount 
to much, and are easily winter-killed. 

We now come to that part which we have been working for, the 
crop, the marketing of which to many is the hardest proposition of all. 
Asa rule, our berries are marketed here at Springfield, as we have found 
a fairly good price at home more profitable than the trouble and risk of 
shipping to some other city. One of the greatest troubles we have is in 
securing help to pick the berries, as it seems to get harder each year to 
get pickers that will stay with you through the whole season. 

After the crop is harvested we again take the small plow into the 
patch, this time throwing the soil to the plants. Keep the weeds cut 
down, but if the grass grows rather’ heavy around the vines do not be 
discouraged, as this acts as a protection during the winter and can be 
easily cleaned out the following spring. 

Varieties—The Cumberland is undoubtedly the finest black-cap 
grown now. It has its defects, some of them serious ones. What berry 
has not? One is the tendency to become top-heavy, thus blowing over 
easily; another and more serious one is the scald or blisters that have 
appeared on the fruit for the last three years, making much of the crop 
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unsalable. The Kansas seems to do well some years, but most growers, 
are discarding it. The Progress, though small, is still a good berry, and 
I would plant it in preference to Kansas, as it never fails to bear a heavy 
crop. 

I have not grown any of the red varieties for commercial purposes 
of late years, so would not venture an opinion as to which are best. 

Blackberries —The blackberry requires almost the same treatment 
as raspberry, except I would make the rows a little wider distance apart 
and prune the vines higher. 

Varieties—For early, the Early Harvest, though small, seems to be 
_the money-maker. Last year it winter-killed very badly, but our winter 
was exceptionally cold. The Snyder seems to be the old stand-by, as it 
seldom fails to give a good crop. Taylor and Erie are both good, but 
if it were not for the rust I would prefer the old Kittatinny to any of 
them; it has a long season, and the large, luscious berries always bring 
the top price. A new variety that is gaining some prominence in this 
locality is the St. Jo. It resembles the Kittatinny, and the berry is larger, 
if anything. 

Profits—I am sure if a raspberry patch, or blackberry, either, are 
properly cared for, and judgment exercised in selecting varieties that are 
suited to your localities, there is no fruit grown that will bring you better 
results in proportion to the work put on them. The secret is, raise good 
fruit, not second rate, but A No. 1, gilt-edged fruit, and there will never be 
any trouble in disposing of it, as there is a class of people who always 
want the very best and are willing to pay a good price for it. 


RASPBERRY CULTURE AND VARIETIES. 


(Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo.) 


Raspberries give the most honest box of berries, no waste, no stems 
to pick off; most uniform in size, as soon as picked ready to set on the 
table or to be canned or evaporated. They lose less in weight than 
other berries, and with me the past 28 years have given the surest crop, 
only twice reduced to half crop. The black-cap, well cultivated, will 
bear six to eight crops. They are adapted to most all soils and climate. 

Planting.—I find it best to plow ground in the fall, as then the ground 
in the spring will harrow level and be mellow, Mark rows seven 
feet apart, about 4 inches deep, with about 14-inch plow, thus 
making a furrow flat at the bottom. Then every three feet make a cone 
in the bottom of the furrow, like a coffee saucer would be turned upside 
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down; set plants on top of that cone, spread roots even around this, then 
cover with soil and press to the roots, and place about 1 inch loose soil 
on the packed ground around the plants; this being a ground mulch, will 
prevent ground drying around roots. The crowns of the plant should be 
about one inch deeper than they grow in their bed. Of course, raspberries 
can be set with spade or dibble, like strawberries. Most red sorts of the 
Antwerp family are propagated like blackberries, by sprouts and root 
cuttings, and planted and cultivated as blackberries. 

Culture —Rows being seven or more feet apart the first season, po- 
totoes, beans, etc., can be planted between the rows, as they need the same 
cultivation. When the canes are about 15 inches high, pinch off tip ends 
two or more inches, leaving canes about 12 inches high. The second 
season let canes grow two to three feet, according to the strength of the 
canes, then pinch cr cut them off. This clipping off the ends of canes 
will cause the growth of laterals or side branches; these in turn should 
be kept shortened if no plants are wanted. It is necessary to go along 
the rows about every twelve days. By clipping, as described, and thinning 
canes when small, the yield will be double, to say nothing of being 
much more easily harvested. 

Cultivate well until the last of July or first of August. Later culture 
causes late growth and sap in canes, and thus liable to winter-killing. 

How to Grow Plants——Cap varieties are propagated from the tips 
of the canes in August and September, or as soon as the tips are nearly 
bare of leaves and have put ona dark purple color. Layer them—that is, 
bury the tips in the ground about two inches deep. Without layering, in 
wet weather, where there is grass on the ground, they will crawl under 
the grass and take root, and ina few weeks will form fine-rooted plants 
and can be transplanted by cutting off the parent cane about six inches 
above the roots, but are better let grow or remain. until time for spring 
planting. Best time to plant the cap varieties is in spring, when the 
young plants start to grow. 

The red of the Antwerp family are propagated like blackberries, 
by sucker and root cuttings; should be planted in early spring. As soon 
as raspberries are picked, the old canes should be cut out and burned, so 
that if there are any insects or fungi they will be destroyed. The Hybrid, 
a cross between the black and red, can be propagated by tips and sprouts 
from the roots, but as yet found none worthy to plant. Shaffers Colossal 
is one of them. 

Varieties—The past 30 years I have tested over 30 varieties. I 
got my first plants from Palmyra, N. Y. Some came with great promise, 
but not adapted to my soil and climate. Their yield is now more than 
doubled by newer varieties; also, the ripening season nearly twice as. 
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long. I will name a few varieties that succeed best with me, 30 miles 
east of Kansas, 100 north of Arkansas: Palmer is one of the earliest 
profitable sorts; Cumberland very large and productive; Kansas a well- 
tested good sort, followed in ripening by Cardinal, a dark red cap, very 
large and productive. This is followed by Haymaker, a dark red cap, 
ripening after Gregg and about all others are gone, larger than any rasp- 
berry that I know of, yields more than any I ever grew, uninjured by the 
last winter’s cold. 


DISCUSSION ON RASPBERRIES. 


What is the best variety of red raspberries—the bright reds, not the 
purplest ones like the Cardinal? 

Major Holsinger—I believe that the Thwack is still our best red 
berry. If kept thinned down it will make good fruit. 

Mr. Williams—Generally have success in red raspberries if keep 
down nearly all the sprouts and throw the strength in the fruiting canes. 

Professor Darche—I prefer the Loudon for red. 

Mr. Espenlaub—Loudon is most hardy, a little dark in color. 

Mr. Chandler—Thwack has been most satisfactory. Would not plant 
too many Cardinal, as they are hard to sell. Those of the purple class 
do not attract readily. 

A. W. Bloomfield, St. Joseph—I never grow the reds. Gregg and 
Kansas do best for me. 

Mr. Espenlaub—Kansas, Gregg and Cumberland are my choice. 
They must have good soil. If it is not already good we must make it so. 

J. E. May—Kansas is the best with me. Cumberland is promising. 
Gregg has never paid. 

Mr. Wilson—Cumberland, Kansas and Gregg, in the order named, 
constitute my choice. | 

Major Holsinger—Cumberland is ahead of them all, with Gregg and 
Kansas following. Cumberland will not fall down if tipped at the right 
time. Tip when two feet high, then tip laterals about six inches. We 
cannot have too many laterals. 

Professor Darche—We have trouble with anthracknose on the Gregg. 

Professor Beach—We can control this disease by spraying, but it 
is not profitable. Beginning work with the new canes from a foot high, 
it can be controlled by persistent work. 

Mr. Goodman—Mow the canes off in the fall, and allow them to lie 
upon the rows until dry, then burn them; next spring spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture, and the disease will be held in check, although, of course, 
the grower will have lost one crop. 
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Mr. Gano—Have a patch of the old Hopkins, which has been out 26 
years. In that time it has been mowed three times and burned, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Goodman, and the patch is still in .good condition. We 
cover the row with manure, but have never sprayed. 


NOTES ON FRUIT BREEDING. 


(Prof. N. E. Hansen, State Agricultural Oollege, Brookings, South Dakota.) 


We have been content with chance seedlings for improvement in 
fruit culture too long. Here and there in the fence corners seeds dropped 
by chance have sprung up, and although in most cases the fruit has been 
of no value, some of our best fruits have appeared in this happy-go- 
lucky way. It is now time that we recognize the full importance of some 
of the recent discoveries in heredity; that there is such a thing as scien- 
tific plant-breeding, and that by a judicious application of these newer 
principles we can make as much progress in the next generation as has 
been made in many generations up to the present time. In other words, 
that it is possible to manufacture varieties to order for special purposes. 
This is becoming of greater importance every year owing to the varied 
demands of a civilization ever growing more complex. For the past ten 
years I have been engaged in developing the native fruits of South Da- 
kota and other parts of the prairie northwest. I have also worked with 
the apple and various other fruits from Europe, Siberia, China and Cen- 
tral Asia. The endeavor has been to bring the ends of the earth together 
in a horticultural sense, and to improve the present limited fruit list. I 
do not intend to present before this audience of fruit-growers any de- 
tailed account of the vicissitudes of such work. The number of seedlings 
now in cultivation has passed the quarter of a million mark, and I havn't 
had time to count up lately. My field of view was enlarged in a horti- 
cultural study trip to Europe in 1894, and to Europe, Central Asia and 
Siberia in 1897. 

THE APPLE. 


The apple has been under cultivation since the dawn of history, or 
at least four thousand years. We have been content largely with what 
has been done in a primitive haphazard way, but let no one say that we 
have reached perfection or that we have adapted the -apple to all our 
varying conditions We have reached the proper limit in size, but we 
have not combined in one apple as we should the three points, shipping 
capacity, winter keeping and high quality. For special purposes a pretty 
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small apple may be of use. In Philadelphia, last January, I saw Lady 
apples selling for 25 cents a quart for table decorations. This is a very 
small apple of high color and superior excellence. High color is not 
always essential. The dull colored Albemarle or Yellow Newton Pippin 
has sold in London for $14 per barrel. We do not know the possibilities 
ot the species Pyrus Malus, or standard apple. Two might be named, 
disease resistance and hardiness. As to hardiness, the apple should be 
extended further north and further south than at present. It could be 
extended north by crossing with Siberian crabs and southward by select- 
ing heat-resistant seedlings, or find other stock of the apple native further 
south. By De Candolle’s law of hardiness we learn that wild plants 
have not extended their natural limits one hundred miles north in his- 
toric times. Is it then any wonder that the apple brought over by the 
early. settlers from the mild climate of France and Germany failed. in 
the prairie northwest. It was not until the Dushess of Oldenburg 
and other apples native to the colder regions succeeded here that we 
realized we could extend the apple belt northward; and by crossing witii 
the Siberian crabs, the apple belt will be carried as far north as we care 
to go on this continent. 

You may think that you have apples that are good enough for 
anybody. But you have not, and never will, until apples are originated 
with the high quality of Esopus Spitzenburg, Yellow Newtown, Dyer, 
Jonathan or Grimes Golden, and the shipping and winter-keeping ca- 
pacity of the Ben Davis. And we must not rest until we have apples 
of the highest flavor and good shipping capacity for every season, from 
earliest summer until apples come again. In order to extend perma- 
nently our apple markets, we must insist on securing varieties combin- 
ing the best market and shipping qualities with the highest excellence of 
flavor, as well as hardiness, vigor and productiveness of tree. 

We must look upon the breeding of fruits better adapted to modern 
conditions as the same kind of work as the inventing of improved ma- 
chinery to meet new demands. And inferior seedlings are simply the 
shavings in a workshop—something necessary and incidental to the 
carrying out of the work. 


BELTER QUALITY IN FRUITS. 


That high quality is appreciated in the markets as it should be is 
denied by many. The claim is made that bright color, large size and 
good shipping capacity and productiveness of tree are of far more im- 
portance than excellence of quality. This explains why Ben Davis and 
other varieties of this type are more popular over a wide area than va- 
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rieties of far higher table quality. Now, this Society must not mis- 
understand me. I admit all the good things that have ever 
been said about the Ben Davis apple. It has brought prosperity to 
thousands, and where truly at home, its quality is considerably better 
than when grown at its northern limits, where the season is too short to 
ripen the fruit properly. But we must also admit that many critical 
consumers of apples are beginning to discriminate against it in the 
markets. Fancy Jonathans capture the market when the two varieties 
come into competition. In a certain town in South Dakota this fall 
some barrels of fancy Esopus Spitzenburg from New York were of- 
fered along with some Ben Davis from Missouri and other states. The 
Esopus Spitzenburg, as you all know, is of the highest quality; is con- 
sidered to be the parent of the Jonathan, and with the same spicy, 
rich satisfying flavor. The world knows of nothing better in apple 
quality. They sold at $8.00 per barrel, the Ben Davis at $4.00 or less. 
Does this not indicate that quality counts in the market? Hand-picked 
well-sprayed Jonathans and similar choice varieties sell at fancy prices 
in the New York City markets. The grower who could grow apples 
as choice as Early Joe, Dyer, Jefferies, Grimes Golden, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Jonathan and Esopus Spitzenburg as cheaply as he can apples of 
lower quality would capture the markets. But the winter varieties 
must be as good keepers as Ben Davis. 

We have neglected extra early apples. On the way back through 
Canada from a trip to California early last September I visited Win- 
nipeg. In the markets I found fine Yellow Transparents shipped in 
flat crates like peaches, and sold at a good round price. They were 
raised in Eastern Canada. Why should the southern apple growers 
give up the northern markets for a considerable part of the year to the 
banana and orange? A juicy, tender-fleshed early summer apple, of 
good quality, is far better at any time than a banana or prematurely 
picked orange, at least to my taste. But I sigh for them in vain. The 
extra early summer apple market is not organized, and it may need a 
growers’ organization, as well organized as the banana trust, before it 
would be safe to do anything with early apples. But again, high qual- 
ity, as well as attractive appearance, would count. Certain apples now 
neglected would receive merited recognition. 


DISEASE RESISTANCE. 


Spraying is only a temporary means of restoring the balance of 
nature. In time we must develop varieties resistant to scab and other 
fungi, and in a measure to the attacks of various insects. In Australia 
it has been discovered that the Northern Spy root is resistant to the 
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woolly aphis, which is called American blight in England. _ Hence, by 
using this tree as a stock, they avoid trouble with the woolly aphis. 
There are Russian apples resistant to leaf scab. No apple is known that 
is perfectly immune to blight, but some are much more resistant than 
others. It is only a question of time when we will find apples per- 
fectly resistant to blight. Some varieties are weak growers. There 
is no reason why we should not have varieties combining excellent qual- 
ity of fruit with great vigor of tree. A tree that is not strong in nur- 
sery is a nuisance to the nurserman. Some of our choicest apples are 
neglected because of their defective growth in nursery and orchard. 


SEEDLESS APPLES. 


There is no reason why we should not have seedless apples cor- 
responding in value to the seedless orange. It shows that Nature has 
opened the way by giving us for at least two thousand years past occa- 
sional freaks in the way of seedless apples. So far none of them have 
been of any commercial value, and every few years some fake concern 
spreads broadcast one of these old varieties that have dropped out of 
cultivation. Nothing of any real value is known in seedless apples at 
the present time, but there is no valid reason why we should not have 
something corresponding to the apple what the Washington Navel is to 
the orange. The law of Quetelet teaches us that any variation, sport 
or freak in animal or plant life will occur by the law of chance once in 
so many hundred or thousand times. Hence we are bound to secure any 
possible variation if the number of seedlings be large enough. 


MENDEL’S LAW. 


The law of Mendel leads us to hope and expect that by crossing 
any two varieties of apples we can get an individual combining the 
best points of each. I am working for the north along this line by 
crossing the hardiest apples and crabs with apples of the choicest qual- 
ity, hoping to secure very hardy apples as choice in quality as any now 
known. Can any one tell me what will be the result of crossing Ben 
Davis with Northern Spy, or the Gano with the Grimes Golden or 
Jonathan, We might make these crosses many times before we secure 
the variety we want. The seedlings from such a cross need not be 
identical, any more than all the brothers in one family are equal in abil- 
ity, size and strength. With our fruit trees these combinations are pos- 
sible, and when a desirable variation appears it can be propagated in- 
definitely by grafting or budding. The markets of today demand fruits 
that will endure long distance shipping. Our southern orcharding en- 
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vironment demands varieties that will mature fruit in hot autumns and 
varieties that will keep the foliage perfect in seasons like the one just 
passed. It may be that crossing alone will not give us all the good 
apples we want. That inbreeding some of our best varieties will be 
better. From the inventor’s standpoint, have we not been rather a lazy 
set, waiting for something to turn up in the way of new varieties better 
adapted to our needs? The difference between Burbank and the rest 
of the world of fruit men has been that, instead of waiting for. some- 
thing to turn up, Burbank has been turning something up right along, 
while the world now applauds his energetic efforts. 


DEFENSIVE ARMOR UNNECESSARY. 


It is time we recognize that plants in a state of nature often pro- 
vide themselves with defensive armor in the shape of thorns, which are 
not necesary under cultivation. There is no valid reason why we should 
continue to cultivate gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries with 
thorns. They can be dispensed with by a little attention to their breed- 
ing. In fact, nature has already given us a hint by occasionally pro- 
ducing a thornless plant. While visiting Luther Burbank at California 
lats August, I was delighted to see his wonderful work with developing 
the perfectly spineless cactus. This means that in the desert lands of 
the earth, where no irrigation is possible, we can still raise millions of 
tons of fodder for cattle and succulent fruit for man. 


THE TEST OF PROPAGATION. 


The necessity of testing fruit seedlings under propagation has, in 
many cases, been overlooked. How many hundreds of apple seedlings, 
for example, have aroused great hopes of commercial value, as judged 
from the behavior of the original seedling tree. But under propagation 
they have failed from weakness of tree in nursery or unproductiveness 
or tenderness of the tree in orchards, or other faults. Burbank fully 
realizes this when he no longer saves the original seedling tree, but only 
one or two scions for top-grafting into bearing trees. 


WORK WITH PEARS. 


In pears, how slow has been our progress! The Kieffer pear is, 
as you all know, an accidental hybrid of the Chinese sand pear, with 
some European pear. This happened near Philadelphia. Since the 
advent of this variety, which has extended the pear belt far south of the 
former limits, how slow has been further progress. We know that high 
quality has not been achieved in these hybrids—it was too big a job 
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‘or the European parent to transmit all of its good qualities to the ' off- 
spring, especially since the Chinese sand pear was a fixed type, while 
the European was more or less of an inconstant type due to high cui- 
tivation for many centuries. But why not cross Kieffer with the best 
of the European, thus making the offspring three-fourths European and 
one-fourth Asiatic? Who can tell us what the result would be in ten 
thousand seedlings of such parentage? 


IN CONCLUSION. 


My horticultural philosophy might be condensed into three words: 
Exploration, Importation, Amelioration. In exploration we hunt in our 
native prairies and thickets for promising native fruits, thus taking ad- 
vantage of Nature’s work of thousands of years in adapting fruits to 
our climate. By importation we secure from other countries anything 
of promise, realizing the fact that nature has not given all the plants 
worthy of cultivation to any one country, and that in the older civiliza- 
tions much has been done through the centuries in the way of develop- 
ing plants. By amelioration this native and imported material is taken 
in hand and still further developed by cultivation and selection, with 
crossing as the most potent means of compelling variations to appear. 

We have depended altogether too much upon chance seedlings. 
From time to time Nature has smiled upon us and we have been con- 
tent with her bounty. But now we are penetrating deeper into the 
mysteries of plant life. Very recently DeVries of Holland taught us, 
as the result of a score of years of careful experimenting, that evolution 
comes by mutations—that is, by sudden leaps or saltations, instead of 
by slow, almost imperceptible changes. I have expressed this thought 
by saying that evolution is a kangaroo and nota snail. Now, that we 
know that an absolutely new seedling plant may come suddenly, as Mi- 
nerva sprang full-fledged from the head of Jove, we can work with 
greater zeal, knowing full well that any “desired seedling will surely 
appear to reward our efforts. = 

“Excess of food causes variation.” ‘This old principle, laid down in 
these words by Darwin, means that if a plant is freed from the fight for 
life by giving it good care and abundant food, the life force that is 
thus saved must go somewhere. In flowers, this change oftens tends to 
doubling; in fruits, to larger and choicer fruit. While visiting Luther 
Burbank at Santa Rosa, California, last August, I saw this plan of giv- 
ing excess of food carried to perfection. The seeds were sown in flats 
and transplanted singly to beds of earth in the garden, manured as much 
as the plants would stand, -with various commercial fertilizers. Such 
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treatment soon breaks up the fixity of type, causes the plant to “wabble”’ 
out of its normal course as determined by many centuries of fierce com- 
petition, and the seedlings from such plants soon show the cumulative 
effect of high culture, and remarkable variations appear. And _ Bur- 
bank, above all men, is exceedingly skillful in determining these initial 
variations, and in isolating them from their thousands of fellow seed- 
lings. 

The number of possible combinations is so large that no one man 
can do it all. But every one with access to fruit trees in blossom may do a 
little of this inventive or creative work in fruits, not as a labor for gain, 
but chiefly, if not wholly, as a labor of love, as a contribution for the 
general welfare. Incidentally, the work will be found fascinating. In 
case of disappointment, the poor-fruited seedling may be utilized as 
stocks for top-grafting. In fruit seedlings we are looking for the Shaks- 
peare of the species, so to speak, and the desired seedling may be born in 
the humblest surroundings. 

But even with the best of good fortune in raising many seedlings, 
it will be necessary to destroy many. Each section must do ‘its own 
work of originating varieties of fruit best adapted to the local condi- 
tions. From the ashes of millions of seedlings will arise, Phcenix-like, 
the new creations which will dominate our prairie pomology. 


DISCUSSION. 


Secretary Goodman—We want vigor, vitality, leaf surface. In 
crossing Ben Davis and Jonathan, which would cross on the other ? 

Professor Hansen—It is a theory that we get hardiness from the 
female and quality from the male, but I prefer to try both ways and make 
theory afterwards. 

O.—What is there in the seedless apple? Is it a fake or a good 
thing ? 

Professor Hansen—It is both. Seedless apples go back two thou- 
sand years. They bob up from time to time; I have three or four myself. 
A seedless apple is not an impossibility. Seedless oranges were found 
in a jungle. Six trees were brought to California. An old cow ate 
four of them and from the two left come the seedless oranges of the 
state. Just as well have a seedless apple as a seedless orange. At pres- 
ent I know of no seedless apple that is of any account. 

Secretary Goodman—Several crab apples in Missouri as large as 
Geniton apples and of delicious flavor. Would they not be a good thing 
to use in developing new fruit? 

Professor Hansen—Think well worth trying. Take wild crabs and 


cross ought to give the best of results if kept at it long enough. Would 
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not need storage so much if had more wild blood in the fruit. 

Mr. Erb—Two varieties of apples did remarkably well in South 
Missouri, Ingram and Geniton. Both are small. Would thinning them 
in June develop the rest to a larger size. 

Professor Hansen—Overbearing is just as much a fault as lack of 
quality. We can invent new varieties adapted to our conditions and 
leave out the faults. We are too apt to wait for something to turn up. 
Mr. Burbanks turns things up without waiting. We have reached the 
point when we should do something for ourselves. 

Mr. Van Houten—Have tried many seedlings, to find at last some 
fault. The experiments should be carried along until good shall come 
cut of them. There ought to be a man breeding especially for Missouri, 
and in each locality the same, so as to produce just what is wanted in 
that place. C. G. Patton of Charles City, Iowa, has made wonderful 
success in this line. Believe we are nearer to a scientific solution of the 
fruit problem than ever before. . 

Professor Hansen—We can get such qualities as size, color, etc., 
from present knowledge. 


DUST SPRAYING APPLE ORCHARDS: 


(Geo. T. Lincoln, Bentonville, Ark.) 

I have attended severai of your meetings and have been a member 
of your Society for the past three years. I have listened with pleasure 
and much profit to myself to the many strong papers and splendid 
speeches that have been made by men and women, not only learned in 
the sciences, but of practical experience in the care and management of 
an apple orchard. And, as no man should expect anything of such 
great value as I have received from these meetings for nothing, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have been requested by your worthy 
Secretary to pay as far as I could by giving my limited experience on 
the all-important subject of spraying an apple orchard with the dust 
process. Knowing, as I do, the character, ability and experience of the 
men of this Society, and knowing that the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society stands second to no State Suciety in all this broad land of ours, 
therefore, I feel timid and much embarrassed in appearing before you. 
I expect, after I have been a member as long as my good friend, Colonel 
Evans, has,. I will get over it. 

Spraying all up-to-date fruit growers consider a necessity, forced 
upon us by our enemies, the canker worm, coddling moth and other in- 
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sects, and there is the scab and other fungus diseases to contend with. 
I have been spraying for six years. In 1900, 1901 and 1902 I used tlie 
wet spray—water for the conveyor. In 1903, 1904 and 1905, the dry 
or dust spray, using lime as a conveyor. In 1900 we had a few apples, 
fair quality, trees four to seven years old. In 1901 we had a car of 
very handsome apples. In 1902 we had two cars, one-half apples, the 
other half coddling moth. So, gentlemen, this coddling moth business 
gave me much concern. I attended your meetings the following De- 
cember in Springfield, wishing especially to learn how to rid my orchard 
of this pest. At that meeting I heard Mr. Maxwell read a paper on 
dust spraying, telling how, by living in his orchard, he had kept the 
coddling moth subdued and had a fine crop of apples. At that time I 
had just resigned my position as a traveling salesman and intended to 
devote my time to orcharding, not intending that Mr. Maxwell or any 
one else should come nearer living in his orchard than I intended doing, 
as it was to be my life work. Mr. P. A. Rogers and myself each bought 
a dusting machine, the same as Mr. Maxwell used, the Cyclone, made 
in Kansas City, and Mr. Maxwell kindly sent us the formula he used. 
I used the Maxwell formula in 1903 and 1904, and in 1905 I bought 
my dust of the Kansas City Dust Spray Manufacturing Company, know- 
ing that it would be detrimental to their interest to send out any dust 
that was not up to date, as the success of their process was at stake. 

In 1903, after second spraying, the poor little apples were cooked 
on the trees—you all remember that May morning. In 1904 we sprayed 
five times and had 1,200 barrels of fine apples, that I sold for $1.50 on 
the table, when the apples in my county were selling for from 65 cents 
to 90 cents per barrel for the same varieties, and I sold the culls I had 
to these county buyers at 75 cents per barrel. My apples were sold to 
S. Segari of New Orleans, through their agent, Mr. Frank Ernst. And 
the apples all graded “fancy.” These were two-thirds Ben Davis, bal- 
ance Gano and Givens. I had 125 barrels Jonathan that brought $1.25. 
In 1905 we sprayed five times; last spraying was the first week in July. 
We had about 1,800 barrels of fine apples. The Ben Davis orchard of 
1,200 barrels was sold on the trees. My sixteen-acre orchard—nine 
years since setting this month—made over 600 barrels that I put in cold 
storage. They are very nice, and I expect to realize for them $2,000 
Or more, and I never, in all my experience, saw as scabby and worm- 
eaten lot of apples as was marketed in my county. It was difficult to 
find a sound apple among them. 

At our fruit fair I made a display of apples in packages—ten boxes 
and two barrels. I am sure there were more perfect apples in one box 
of my apples than there were in that large display of several hundred 
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plates. Messrs. Atwood, Flournoy and Rogers were our judges, and I 
am confident that they will testify as I have. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I am satisfied with dust spray, and expect 
to continue its use until something else pleases me better. JI am sure we 
must spray with something, and it must be done thoroughly. I hada 
man to call on me to sell me a new dust sprayer; he told me all I would 
have to do was to go up and down every fourth row in the orchard, 
keep moving and keep the thing smoking. I am afraid this is the way 
much of the dusting is done. A tree must be covered up and left in a 
perfect fog, and when everything works good one can spray from 100 
to 120 ten to twelve-year-old trees in an hour. I spray from five o’clock 
in the morning until eight or nine, and from six to nine in the evening, 
the leaves being damp during these hours. A few more words and I 
am through. 

Gentlemen, did you ever see a man trying to swim without going 
into the water. He can come as near doing it as we can in growing a 
good orchard and raising perfect apples without work. Four-fifths of 
cur fruit men try this plan, only to be met with failure and disappoint- 
ment. I have neighbors who can and do tell me all about caring for an 
orchard. The lazy things raise poor evaporating stuff, and their wives 
have to milk in a filthy mud pen. There are other men who tell me that 
ercharding is a failure. I tell them that it is not the business, but the 
man is the failure. Therefore, gentlemen, to succeed we must use the 
same industry and energy that is used in other callings by the successful 
man. We must love our trees; they are our friends, and with kind 
treatment will give us handsome returns. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the man who is intensely inter- 
ested in his work, who cheerfully utilizes every opportunity to advance 
it and eagerly grapples with anything that comes up, is sure to succeed. 
Such a man lives longer, enjoys life better, and such a man proves the 
best neighbor and the truest friend. 


SPRAYING EXPERIENCES. 


(W. D. Gibson, Dixon, Mo.) 


In September, 1902, we took charge of an orchard of 80 acres, rang- 
ing from eight to eleven years of age, which, while the previous owner 
had done considerable cultivating, pruning and whitewashing, had never 
been sprayed, and the scab, codling moth and various other fungous and 
insect pests were doing tremendous damage to both trees and fruit. So 
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we started in to see if we could do anything to reduce and hold in check 
these orchard pests. Having been taught that anything which was 
worth doing was worth doing well, we purchased a good spray-pump 
anda dust spraying machine. 

Our liquid spraying outfit consisted of a good, strong pump (the 
Eclipse), plenty of the best hose procurable, brass-lined bamboo exten- 
sion rods, ten feet long, double Vermorel nozzles and a 150-gallon up- 
right stave tank. 

Our first spraying was done in the spring of 1903, while trees were 
yet in a dormant condition, using four pounds of blue vitriol to fifty gal- 
lons of water. 

Second spraying was done just before blossoms opened, using 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture. Third spraying was done immediately after blos- 
soms fell, adding one pound Paris green to 150 gallons of the Bor- 
deaux mixture, and in about eight days we began dust spraying, but 
owing to that disastrous freeze of May 1, we only sprayed twice with 
the dust mixture, finishing about May 16. 

The apple crop that year was almost a complete failure, so we did 
not see much, if any, results from our spraying. 

In the spring of 1904 we sprayed three times with the liquid, the 
same as the previous year; that is, while trees were perfectly dormant, 
just before petals opened and as soon as the blossoms fell. Then we 
sprayed three times with the dust mixture, at intervals of from ten to 
fifteen days. We obtained fairly good results this season, considering 
the excesive wet weather experienced throughout the entire season. 
The orchard matured about twenty-five per cent. of a crop, and the 
fruit was of good size and shape, and while the apples were pretty badly 
infected with scab, there was not a very large per cent. wormy. The 
foliage also had a better color, and stayed on later in the season than 
the previous year. 

Spring of 1905 we used the liquid spray three times, spraying the 
same as we did the two previous years, and also sprayed three times 
with the dust mixture at intervals of from ten to twenty days. 

- This year results were most gratifying indeed, as the orchard 
matured about forty-five per cent. of a crop of nice, large, smooth, well- 
shaped and highly-colored apples, with less than ten per cent. going in 
the cull pile, with the buyer in the orchard doing the grading. The 
trees also are in excellent condition, with no scab to speak of on the 
foliage except in the uncultivated part. 

Cultivation—About forty acres of this orchard has received clean 
cultivation; twenty acres has been in clover the past two years, and 
twenty acres have received but very little cultivation, only discing the 
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ground in early spring and mowing the weeds down in July or August. 
This fall we found that the cultivated part held its foliage about fifteen 
days later than the other parts, and also the fruit was less infected with 
scab. In fact, this part of the orchard netted us, after the expense of 
barrels, picking and barreling and marketing was deducted, about $90 
per acre. 

While spraying we keep a stock solution of blue vitriol and lime 
on hand, also a couple of extra barrels, so we could dilute the stock 
solutions before mixing in spray tank. For a spray wagon we use a 
low-wheeled broad-tire wagon, with two-inch oak pieces for the platform. 
It requires three men to do the work—two to do the spraying, and one to 
do the pumping and drive team. We all took “turns” at pumping, 
thereby keeping up a good, high pressure all day. 

We found that allowing good wages for men and team, the total 
cost for spraying with the liquid three times was just a little less than 
three cents per tree, and that spraying with the dust, the cost for three 
sprayings is not quite one cent per tree. Of course, this does not take 
into account the wear of the machine and other spraying apparatus, 
which would add but very little more to the expense. 

In conclusion, will say that from my limited experience of only 
seven years’ spraying, I believe that unless we are very thorough in our 
spraying operations, with either the liquid or dust, we can only expect 
poor results. We must not only have a machine which will give a high 
pressure, and nozzles which will produce a mist-like spray, but we 
must have some knowledge of the life history of the insects and fungus 
diseases which we are fighting; know how to mix and apply the re- 
quired fungicide or insecticide and when to apply them to get the best 
results. 

I like the Vermorel type of nozzles best, because I can get a 
much finer spray, and they do not waste so much liquid as some others. 

I would not throw the liquid spray aside for the dust spray, be- 
cause my experience has been that the liquid is a much better fungicide 
and equally as good, if not better, for killing insects. Still I would 
not like to be without a good dust sprayer either, as I believe we can 
get better results by using both, as sometimes it is too soft to get 
in orchard with liquid, while we could use the dust spray all right on 
account of its lightness. Besides, we can spray right up to harvesting 
time without damaging the fruit in the least. Also in the busy season, 
the dust machine is almost indispensable, as we can spray three times 
with the dust while we are spraying once with the liquid. 

We try to apply the dust while the foliage is damp, and usually 
begin spraying about four o’clock and spray until about nine. In 
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spraying we drive just as slow as the horses will walk, bringing the 
nozzle of the machine in contact with every tree. 

I believe that when the orchard is badly infected with scab, it 
should be sprayed twice before the blossoms open, and that clean cul- 
tivation is just as esential as spraying. 

I am also thoroughly convinced that we did not spray late enough 
in combatting the coddling moth, as our apples were almost entirely 
free of worms until about the middle of August. 

After all, in order to make commercial orcharding the most profit- 
able, we must not only spray, for spraying is only one of the many 
essentials in profitable fruit growing, but we must cultivate, rotate, feed 
and prune our orchards, for the success of one part of the work de- 
pends on how well we do the rest. 


DISCUSSION ON SPRAYING. 


A. V. Schermerhorn of Illinois, who uses the liquid spray, was 
called upon and said he believed much of Captain Lincoln’s success was 
due to the other treatment he gave his orchard. In arriving at con- 
clusions, Captain Lincoln had compared results from his orchard with 
results from neighboring orchards which have not received as good gen- 
eral care. This is not a test at all, for if one is to arrive at any in- 
telligent conclusion, the two orchards, or parts of orchards, should 
receive the same treatment, except for the spraying. 

“T have nothing against the dust spraying,’ said Mr. Schermer- 
horn, “but I would urge growers to be very careful in abandoning liquid 
pumps for the dusters. The dust process has been thoroughly tested 
in Illinois, by our Experiment Station and by practical growers, and as 
a fungicide for apple scab it is an absolute failure.” 

Dust spray is an absolute failure in controlling the apple scab in 
Illinois. We want the facts in the case and not be misled. 

Mrs. Hodge—I have had a good crop of apples this year. I use 
dust spray and never use any other. In 1904 I had 1,700 barrels of 
good fruit, when I sprayed several times. In 1905 I made but one 
application with less satisfactory results. 

Captain Lincoln—In regard to leaving check plots unsprayed, 
I had a small orchard which was dusted only once, very early, and 
fruit from it was very poor. It was poor quality because of worms, 
rather than because of scab. 

Dr. Burrill—Dust spray has been tried carefully and thoroughly 
in Illinois, but I do not know of a single individual who would ad- 
vocate the dust spray in preference to the liquid. Sometimes it is 
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very hard to get over the orchard with the liquid and the dust has been 
used, but no one puts the value of the dust spray alongside of the 
liquid spray, especially for fungus. Codling moth has been kept 
down some with the dust spray. The best orchard I know of in Illinois 
this year had very little care. Never did have much. It is on a high 
ridge and the soil is specially adapted to apples. Believe that success 
came in spite of and not on account of the delinquencies. 

We made one test last season in an orchard which was badly in- 
fected with apple scab. The rows were subjected to different treatment. 
Now, in a test of this kind the rows which are sprayed suffer because 
of the proximity of unsprayed rows, and on the other hand, the un- 
sprayed rows receive some of the benefit of the spraying of the ad- 
joining rows; so that the tests are not absolutely reliable, but the differ- 
ence is in favor of the rows where insects and diseases are least af- 
fected. Even under these conditions I don’t know of one who has 
made such a test who will use the dust process in preference to the 
liquid. 

For apple scab, the dust process is not effective. For insects, it 
makes somewhat better showing, yet is not so effective even for insects 
as the liquid process. I would not urge Captain Lincoln to abandon 
the dust process, since he has been so successful. Stick to the thing 
which best served your purpose—but in Illinois this has been the 
liquid process. 

Secretary Goodman—We use dust spray where we cannot use 
liquid. I use both kinds. There is more danger of burning the foliage 
with liquid than in dust. 

The growers should use both; use the dust when you cannot get 
in the orchard with a liquid outfit, and then when possible to use the 
liquid, use it. 

Mr. Tippin—Believe that the care Captain Lincoln has given his 
orchard has much to do with the perfection of this year’s crop. Think 
he gives too much credit to the spray and not enough to other causes. 
The orchard has been cultivated and fertilized, and this has helped very 
much; indeed, he would likely have had pretty good fruit without any 
spraying at all. ; 

In the matter of breeding apples, we need one with a shallow and 
closed calyx, which is not so apt to allow the entrance of the codling 
moth. The same apple should be bred with good color and quality. 
But the closed calyx would be a great blessing to orchardists. 

Mr. Lincoln—I believe in taking care of everything. Orchard, 
strawberry plantings, stock and everything. 

Mr. Erb—In the question of dust or liquid, I first used the latter, 
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but found it very inconvenient to use on part of my orchard. The 
last two years I applied dust to about one-half of my orchard, 
and cannot see any difference in the effects of the two. Those sprayed 
with dust are free from worms and fairly free from fungus, and about 
the same with liquid. The most of the labor that we get for this work 
is not of the most intelligent order; with the dust spray they cannot do 
any injury, and I find it cheaper. In applying the liquid, we work 
from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. In using the dust we begin as early as four in 
the morning and work till 8 a. m. and from 6. p. m. till g or 10. The 
foliage is covered with dew at these hours, and the spray adheres well to 
both fruit and foliage. It will not adhere in the daytime, when it is 
dry and windy. I have 800 acres in apples, and on the level land will 
use the liquid and on the hilly land will use dust. 

Mr. Todd—I have used dust spray six years. Tried both liquid 
and dust. I left two rows unsprayed, and found no difference be- 
tween the two methods of spraying. I am only studying the best 
methods to raise apples, and have made a success in growing this fruit. 
I never had a real failure; once had a partial failure caused by hail- 
stones. Expect to continue the use of the dust spray. Have been suc- 
cessful with it and do not care to change. 

Mr. Faurot, Mountain Grove Experiment Station—Have tried both 
kinds of spray. The results of dust spraying show differences between 
sprayed and unsprayed. We tried it at Fordland, Olden and Moun- 
tain Grove, and used three formulas—Maxwell’s, the one from Colum- 
bia, and tried by Professor Bird, and one of our own. Spraying for in- 
sects should be done just after the petals fall and while the embryo apple 
still stands upright with the calyx not yet closed. After our experi- 
ence, I certainly could not recommend the dust. In some of the experi- 
ments we could see no difference between trees which were dusted and 
those which were not treated at all. I believe that the dust process is 
ineffective against fungous diseases. For codling moth, I can believe 
that perhaps the first spraying, when the petals of the young apples are 
open and the young apples are turned upward, will help to hold this in- 
sect in check, but after the blossom ends of the apples turn down I don't 
believe the dust will be effective against the codling moth. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2 P. M. 


APPLES. 


MANAGEMENT OF SOILS. 


(By Prof. S. A. Beach, of the Agricultural College, Ames, [owa.) 

Professor Beach said that soil is made up of very fine particles; 
in clay soil, these particles are very fine and lie close together, while 
sand is coarser. A very thin film of water is about each of these par- 
ticles; therefore, soils vary in their water-holding capacity, as the nature 
of the soil changes. As a rule, soil which has some clay in it is better 
for apples and pears; the soil is cooler and holds more water. 

Soil furnishes anchorage for the tree, and also supplies the food 
which comes through the sap, and, more important than all, perhaps, 
soil furnishes the right climatic condition about the roots. 

“T believe that one reason why apples cannot be grown satisfactorily 
in the far South is that the soil temperature is too high,” said the 
speaker. “To grow apples there we must get a lower soil temperature, 
and along the same line I believe that as we go south into the Ozark coun- 
try we must consider the growing of such crops as will protect the soil 
from the direct rays of the sun during the summer. 

“How do roots get food from the soil? We used to think the ends 
of the roots were like little sponges, and that they absorbed the water 
from the soil. But we now know better. As a matter of fact, the tip 
end of the roots is calloused, to force its way through the soil, and just 
back of this calloused tip is a soft, spongy portion which takes in the 
moisture from the soil. Old roots take up very little moisture, but the 
new growth of the rootlets accomplishes this work. Now, when the soil 
is so full of water that the air is shut off, no new roots are formed, and 
no new water is taken up, and the tree suffers as a consequence. We 
have preached the gospel of the conservation of moisture, but we must 
also remember that it is necessary to aerate the soil. Drainage is there- 
fore important.” 

“T have sometimes thought,” continued Prof. Beach, “that if one is 
to make a business of orcharding, one can profitably spend a year in a 
nursery and another year in a greenhouse. In this way one can know 
more about plant growth than can be learned in perhaps any other way. 
One will know the effects' of heat and moisture, and also the importance 
of humus in the soil.” 
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The speaker said no one could tell another how to manage his soil; 
this must be figured out for each particular case. Yet he believed that, 
asa rule, the farmers of the Middle West do not appreciate the value of 
humus in the soil. Humus will make the soil spongy and enable it to 
hold more water, yet in a wet season it will dry out much more readily 
than soil deficient in humus. Commercial fertilizers can sometimes be 
used to advantage, and attention was called to the work which has been 
done in Illinois. In parts of that state, where crops had been very poor, 
lime was used to correct the acidity of the soil, and later phosphates 
were added. As a result of this treatment, the yield of wheat, on one 
especially poor spot, had been increased from six bushels per acre to 
twenty-six bushels per acre. One should experiment with the soil, if 
results are not entirely satisfactory, and in this way only can one know 
what is needed. 

Mr. Goodman said that in much of the Ozark country humus is 
needed in the soil, and for this reason weed growth in the orchards dur- 
ing the hot summer will be better than clean cultivation. 

Prof. Beach said he would not allow the weeds to grow unre- 
strained, but would mow the orchard two or three times during the sea- 
son, if this treatment should be decided upon. But, as a general propo- 
sition, he believes that cultivation should be kept up until about July 1; 
then a cover crop can be grown, which will add humus to the soil. 

Asked if he would let the weeds grow in seasons of excessive rain- 
fall, to take up the excessive moisture, Prof. Beach said he would not; 
he would prefer to cultivate, to let the air into the soil, and this would 
take care of the excess of moisture by providing drainage. 

Mr. Huston said that as a rule we have been treating our trees in 
such a way as will tend to increase wood growth, while we are neglect- 
ing the elements which go to make fruit. It will be well to study our 
soils, to see if they do not need potash and phosphoric acid, elements 
which are needed for fruit production—Fruit Grower. 


DISCUSSION ON CULTIVATION. 


The trial of the Ben Davis apple, with Mr. Erb as prosecutor and 
Mayor Neff as defendant (of his former statements), was unique. The 
audience, as the jury, when they saw the greater portion of that barrel 
of apples disappearing into the depths of the pockets of the mayor, 
gave a verdict of complete vindication ol Old Ben. 

Mr. Van Houten—Speaking of exporting apples, I have seen the 
other side, and the Ben Davis makes more money than any other. 

Mr. Tippin—The Society is to be congratulated on this speech of 
Prof. Beach’s. It indicates the foundation of success. 
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Dr. Burrill—We can double the crop by proper soil management. 

Secretary Goodman—In large orchards, I am sure, that even weed- 
growing is often better than clean cultivation in the Ozarks. Growth 
of weeds made orchards much better by adding humus to the soil and 
soil more mellow and better every way. We rotate crops; winter: plow- 
ing is followed by summer fallow. Sow clover the next spring. Some 
of the land is plowed in June and sowed to cow peas. Leave some 
stand to grow weeds again. I am satisfied that summer fallow of 
weeds, then seeding to clover or cow peas, improves the soil very much. 

Prof. Beach—In handling weeds, it is my opinion that it is much 
better to keep them down and not allow them to grow unrestrained. 
Mow two or three times to check the too vigorous growth, as it is trees 
we want to grow. ‘Trees must reach a certain degree of maturity be- 
fore they can reproduce. Sometimes we have too much wood, but when 
fruit buds begin to form the tree first provides for its own life the next 
year. At the base of this year’s leaf it begins forming the leaf for 
next year. It must provide nourishment for the future, and when does 
it begin this work? Prof. Goff of Wisconsin found that the first pro- 
vision for the fruit buds begins early in the season, about June. We like 
to have cultivation during first part of the season up to July. If there are 
heavy rains during the season would put what air was possible into the 
soil to help drainage. Many times cultivation is best, even in a wet 
season. 

Mr. Black, Clayton, Ills.—Late cultivation prevents the forming of 
the fruit buds. 

Secretary Goodman—In winter plowing we leave the ground as 
rough as possible. 


Mr. Barnes, Kansas—Mr. Wellhouse said he has lost more trees 


from wet weather than from all other causes put together. 

Dr. Huston—The discussions all tend to the raising of trees and 
not the production of fruit. It is important to have humus, air drain- 
age, etc., but this is but one side of the question, and was getting the 
orchard all out of balance. Many a tree can be increased as to hardiness 
if fed right. Sometimes it is like feeding a child water and mush- 
rooms. Do not criticise what you have done, but what you have not 
done. Think we often culivate too late and keep the tree growing too 
late in the season. Fertilizers are many kinds, and we should know 
what the soils need. How much plant food of a certain kind does the 
soil and tree need to supplement what is already available? Whatever 
the tree uses up in the production of a crop of fruit will give the basis 
of the needs of the tree. Should pay less attention to brands of fertil- 
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izer and buy the plant foods for yourself. Trees must be fed sooner 
or later. 

Mr. Black—The best suggestion on No, 2 apples was not to grow 
too many of them; while there is a place for this grade of fruit, the fewer 
we have the better the grower will be off. 

Mr. Robinson—While in France I asked the principal import, and 
was surprised to find it was dried apples. Saw samples, and they were 
very poor. Cores and stem were mixed in. 13,000 barrels dried apples 
were in stock. When asked what they did with them, was told they 
made French wines of them. Wine sells very cheap there. In some 
parts of Kansas it is the practice to sell No. 1 and No. 2 apples together, 
and also to sell a good deal in bulk. Most of this class of fruit have a 
blemish of some kind. Find sweet clover the best for the orchard. 

Secretary Goodman—Find that certain weeds are just as valuable 
as clover, cow peas, etc., for certain things. 


WHAT SHALL BEYDONE WITH ONO’ 2 APPLES: 
(T. H. Todd, New Franklin, Mo.) 

This question covers a large field for thought. The grower claims 
that he has a right to sell them when he can find a buyer. The broker 
claims that they break the market and largely take the place of the best 
apples. The speculator insists that that part of the apple crop cannot 
be estimated and therefore gives him trouble. The consumers say that 
they must have them because they are cheap, and are compelled to buy 
them or get none—I mean that class of consumers who always buy cheap 
gcods and cannot afford to buy the best. 

Now, I am sure that the stand that I shall take in defense of No. 2 
apples will meet with some protest, but the question cannot be met from 
some narrow point of view or from a pecuniary standpoint, especially 
when we take into consideration the great interest of horticultural 
work and the importance of widening and extending our great commer- 
cial markets by reaching all classes of consumers. Every commercial 
orchard in our great fruit-growing states that is well cared for, the nat- 
ural result of that orchard from year to year is a very limited amount of 
No. 2 apples. This limited amount, I claim, is a very necessary produc 
tion. 

I mean, as I have above intimated, that we cannot reach all classes 
of consumers without them, for there is a class of consumers that you 
cannot reach with the best apples. Some one will say, “O, yes; when 
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our best apples are cheap we can reach them.” I will ask the party when 
apples were cheap. When did you know a fair grade of apples to sell 
in the winter months for less than 25 cents per peck in grocery stores? 
This means $1 per bushel. Do you call that cheap? 

I started out to answer the question, What shall be done with No. 
2 apples? It seems to me we have gone far enough with preliminaries. 
We will stop now and try to tell you what we think had better be done. 
First, let us teach and insist that every grower raise just as few of 
those apples as possible. When he grows them, handle them just as he 
does his best apples. Make a clean grade of No. 2 apples. When this 
is done you will not have over 10 or 15 per cent of the amount of the 
best apples, provided you have cultivated your orchard with care and 
judgment and have studied your soil and the wants of your trees. 

The No. 2 apples, packed as | have stated, will always find a buyer. 
If you do not find a buyer when you pack, ship them right on to stor- 
age. Have them stored separate from your best apples. If you have 
a nice pack of them—I mean if you have graded as close as you did 
your best apples—they will keep just about as well. You will find that 
they will soon be sold out of your way to parties who would not buy or 
even look at your best apples. 

I wish to be understood in the stand I have taken in this paper, 
that I am not defending the great avalanche of ungraded apples that is 
dumped on the market in scoop-shovel fashion, in bulk from orchards 
that are not cared for by the owners of such and who depend upon Proy- 
idence for results. In some sections of our country—and I might say 
even states—there are growers who, on occasions, fail to lay in pack- 
ages enough for their crop of fruit until it is too late, when in some 
cases the apples are found frozen on the trees or gathered and put in 
piles and frozen until they are unfit for storage. Then, at the last hour 
of peril, they shovel these apples into cars, and they are thrown on 
the market at any price they can get for them. They cannot go into 
cold storage, and must be sold before the car is unloaded. This demoral- 
izes the market, destroying confidence and even antagonizing the great 
help cold storage has been for horticulture. 

I think one of the most ruinous practices in the great fruit-growing 
centers is shipping apples in bulk. And I am sure if fruit growers 
would properly care for their orchards and handle their apples as above 
mentioned, there would be no necessity for such shipments. 

Now, again to the question. Let us lay aside selfish motives and 
let us work for the great development of the fruit interest by being 
what we profess to be; by taking hold of this work with sincerity of 
purpose; by putting on the market a better grade of our best apples; 
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by making a clean grade of No. 2 apples, thereby enlarging the amount 
of cider apples, by so doing reaching all classes and broadening and in- 
creasing the demand for apples. When we do this our No. 2 apples will 
be “swallowed up in victory.” 


EVAPORATING. 


(W. H. Benedict, Richards, Mo.) 


It was a stormy day in April, 1867, that a green and dissatisfied 
boy left an attractive home on the south shore of Long Island and came 
west to seek his fortune and grow up with the country. Among his 
first acquaintances in Missouri was a cousin, who had moved down from 
the bleak prairies of Minnesota in search of fruit and a warmer climate. 
On the place he had bought in Bates county were a number of 
Geniton trees, in their prime, the apples from one of which he sold to a 
neighbor that fall direct from the tree, 30 bushels at 75 cents per bushel, 
$22.50. Stevens and I soon had ourselves figured pretty wealthy rais- 
ing apples in Missouri. Ina year or two Stevens had planted 70 acres 
of orchard, and in 1869 my brother and I moved to Vernon county, 
and in the course of 12 years planted about 200 acres of orchard. The 
first apples these trees bore were fair and beautiful—practically without 
spot or blemish. As the trees grew older mysterious specks began to 
appear on leaves and fruit, which we then comprehended not, and in a 
few years fruit from the older trees ceased to be marketable, and we cast 
about for ways and means to make some profit out of what was going to 
waste. About 1888 my brother and I built a home-made dryer, and con- 
tracted in advance the dried fruit for 12 cents per pound. The same year 
we sold green apples at $2.75 per 11-peck barrel. Things still looked good 
for the orchard business. Two years later my brother built quite an 
expensive plant, which he ran for about six years with varying success, 
only to be burned to the ground its best year with a nearly total loss of 
$4,000. In 1897, after a year’s study and observation, we con- 
menced our present evaporator and finished it as at present five years 
later. It is similar in principle to the ones throughout South Missouri, 
and is known as the “Hop Kiln Plan.” The total size of building is 
74x34 feet 16 feet high in front and 18 at back, making a slanting roof, 
facing south. The center room, 32x32, is the peeling and bleaching 
room, with a driveway for wagons with apples. On each side of this 
room, or in each corner of the building, are the four heating rooms, 
16x18 in the clear, containing in each a heater of our own design, 7 
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feet long, 2% feet high and 2 feet wide, made of cast iron three-eighth 
inches thick, cast in five parts and bolted together with a door the full 
size of the end. Weighs 1,600 pounds and made at Ft. Scott foundry. 
These four rooms are built of stone, which is preferable to wood for 
many reasons: Far safer and gives off heat at night after fires go down 
to a surprising degree. Above these heaters, and 18 inches from the 
slatted floor above, is a 10-inch iron pipe running completely around the 
room and going out through the stone wall. The uper story is frame, 
pine boards, well battened, with ventilator in the top of each room. 
On the slatted floor, after peeling, trimming and bleaching, are spread 
the apples from 4 to 8 inches deep, according to the amount peeled that 
day. They are usually on the floors about 20 hours. They can be 
dried quicker, but it is often more economy to leave them on 36 hours, 
or over two nights. The past five years we have dried the apples whole 
for several reasons. It saves the slicing, saves waste through the floors, 
saves the facing and, we think, they look better and sell better. The 
skins and cores are dried on the roof in good weather, and on the in- 
side in bad weather, if we have the room. There are many details con- 
nected with evaporating that it is not necessary to here relate. If further 
information is desired, I shall be willing to answer any questions, at 
least up to the point of “incrimination.” As to the profits of the busi- 
ness, one can count on clearing about 20 cents per bushel one year with 
another for the cull apples. The skins and cores often sell for enough 
to pay a good part of the expense. When not salable they make excel- 
lent feed for horses, cattle and hogs. During the past eight years, six 
of which might fairly be classed as failures, we have made 70 tons of 
evaporated apples and about the same amount of skins and cores. These 
have been the means of tiding us over these bad years, and, in fact, has 
been the financial sheet anchor of the orchard business. Most of this 
product has been sold through a commission firm in this city, which 
I might say in passing, has adhered very closely to the golden rule. 
Evaporating apples is a business that not every one is adapted to 
or has a liking for. To the kid-gloved dude or to those who have a 
strong aversion to soiled clothes or manual labor, we would not recomi- 
mend the business. But to the intelligent young man of good physique, 
with the normal amount of courage and pluck, the fruit business, es- 
pecially the evaporating part, opens up a wide and almost unoccupied field 
of splendid possibilities. It may be a weakness in us, but at the age 
of eight and fifty I had rather put on my warm felt boots, go out 
into the orchard of a crisp frosty morning with my saw and long pruning 
shears, take out the broken limbs, shape up the tree for future crops, 
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and later watch the expanding bud and the opening flower and inhale 
its delicious fragrance, and still later, hear the fascinating click of the 
machines in the dry house and listen to the merry songs of the boys 
and girls, than to occupy any of the chief political places in this country 
or the tottering thrones of the old world. 


eh) Pligg 


CIDER MAKING. 


(Jesse 8S. Butterfield, Lees Summit, Mo.) 


Cider making is an important and interesting subject, and to me 
it has been a hobby. But like many other horticultural subjects, the 
more we learn, the more we find we do not know so much. 

Cider making on a small scale, where the fruit grower can get up 
the wind-fall apples and make them into cider and sell it out at retail, is 
one thing, and from a purely commercial standpoint it is a different pro- 
position. The fruit grower can usually gather up enough barrels, kegs and 
jugs to hold what cider he might make; and if it is necessary for him 
to buy a barrel or two he can buy a few whiskey barrels locally at $1.00 
or $1.25 apiece, but on a large scale the question of labor is merely a 
matter of dollars and cents, and at the season of the year when this 
labor is necessary it is usually more dollars than sense, and the ques- 
tion of barrels and tanks is considerable. One or two good days steady 
run in a commercial cider plant will fill a car-load of empty barrels, and 
it will fill tanks in proportion to their size. 

The cider business has been regarded as something of a secret, and 
would lead one to believe that there is a key that will unlock the door 
to success, but my experience has been that each success has been at- 
tained in a different way, and the demand for cider and cider products 
is in nearly every case original. 

I have learned, or at least resolved not to monkey with cider (if 
you will excuse the expression). The idea intended to be conveyed is 
not to attempt to preserve cider by means of any chemicals or acids. Cider 
in its different stages represents a great variation of chemical propor- 
tions. Cider made early in the season is vastly different from cider 
made late in the season. There is a radical difference in the different 
varieties of apples; there is a marked difference in the condition of the 
apples, that is, where wind-falls have lain on the ground for a consid- 
erable length of time, as compared with wind-falls fresh from the trees, 
and the only way that cider could be successfully treated so as to pre- 
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vent fermentation would be to make a chemical analysis of the cider at 
least twice a week, under uniform conditions, which could be had only 
from a large commercial orchard, all of one variety. I have no con- 
fidence in the many recipes that are offered as cider preservatives; at 
the same time I have tried most all that have been suggested to me in 
the past few years that I have been engaged in this industry. To use a 
preservative in such radical proportions as to stop fermentation at almost 
any stage is to kill it, and one might almost as well resort to chemicals 
exclusively and not use any apples. My experience with various filters 
has been along the same lines, and at this time I think less of filtering 
cider than I ever did, that is, on a practicable commercial basis. 

Of course, it is needless to say that the better the apples the better 
the cider, and the riper the apples the sweeter the cider. It is nattrai 
that cider made late in the season, say after November first, will remain 
sweet for a reasonable length of time, as the weather at that season of 
the year is cool enough that rapid fermentation will not be encouraged 
and the apples are thoroughly matured by that time and contain more 
sugar, which is a natural preservative. 

It is impossible to estimate what the demand for pure cider and 
pure cider products would be if that demand could be developed and 
supplied. It is astonishing the actual percentage of people in our own 
cities who know nothing about the good qualities of good cider and 
cider products. 

The cider products referred to are the different articles that may 
be made from pure cider and apples, and include hard cider, which is 
cider after it has gone through the first fermentation and _ the 
sugar has been converted into alcohol. This product has various uses, 
and a demand could be created if it could be supplied. The disagree- 
able feature about this product is that it is to a certain extent intoxicat- 
ing, and it might be perverted, in which case it were better to have let 
the apples go to waste. 

Another product of cider is vinegar, which is cider after it has 
gone through the second fermentation; that is, the sugar that was in the 
sweet cider converted into alcohol is again converted from alcohol into 
acetic acid, thus making a pure cider vinegar, except any insects or for- 
eign matters that might have found their way in during the time re- 
quired for these chemical actions to take place. 

Another product of cider is boiled cider or syrup, which may be 
obtained by boiling in the ordinary manner or evaporating by means ot 
steam. This boiled cider or syrup has a commercial value that could be 
increased if properly presented to the consumers. Its uses are various 
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and might be increased. Another product of cider is apple jelly, which 
is merely boiled cider or syrup reduced to a jelly stage. There is yet 
a pure cider apple butter which may contain, boiled down, one peck cf 
apples and four gallons of cider to the gallon of apple butter. This article 
will be appreciated, and the demand for it will increase. 

In the last few years we have made all the cider we could, and have 
sold all we made at a reasonable profit, generally, and can recommend 
the industry to anyone looking for a busy business, at the same time 
refer to the old saying that “It is a folly to stop a small leak and neglect 
a larger one.” The fruit grower must take care of the No. 1 apples. 

In closing, I wish to repeat that I don’t know it all, and no doubt 
if some wise-head will say he has a recipe that he will sell for forty-five 
cents or eight dollars and a half I will bite and try it and pass on. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29.—EVENING SESSION. 


ROSES FOR OUT-DOOR PLANTING. 
(By H. J. Weber & Sons, Nursery Oo., Nursery, Mo.) 


To the Members of the State Horticultural Society : 

It has pleased your worthy Secretary to assign to us a paper 
entitled “Roses for Out-Door Planting,’ a subject on which one could 
write a book and still not say all he wanted. 

The rose has been immortalized from the most ancient times by 
authors and poets of all countries. As the emblem of youth, it was 
dedicated to Aurora; of love and beauty, to Venus; of danger and fu- 
gacity, to Cupid, and is designated the queen of flowers. 

In order not to make our paper too long, we will take up the differ- 
ent items in rotation and give only the most necessary points, as fol- 
lows: 

First—Location and Soil Preparation—Select a south or south- 
eastern exposure for your rose beds, where they will have plenty of 
sunshine, and by all means, make a solid bed of either Hybrid Perpetual 
or Everblooming, or both, if your heart desires. But do not plant a 
single plant here and there, in the sod, along the walk, or in some fence 
corner, and expect to have an abundance of grand blossoms. 

Roses thrive best in a rich, deep clay loam, rather stiff than of a 
light nature. If your soil is shallow, sandy or gravelly, dig out a bed 
to a depth of 18 inches and prepare a compost of rich loam, clay and 
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plenty of decomposed barnyard manure. See that beds have proper 
drainage, as roses will not thrive long in a moist, soggy soil. 

Second—Planting, Pruning and After Care—Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Hardy Climbers, Wichuriana, Sweet Briars, Moss and Rugosa types 
can be planted with safety in the fall from October 15 to November 15, 
or in spring. 

The Everblooming or Hybrid Teas and the Everblooming Climbers 
are best planted in spring, from March 15 to April 15. 

Set the plants very firm and somewhat deeper than they stood in 
the nursery. A good plan is to thoroughly soak the soil with water 
immediately after completing the planting. Prune off all weak shoots 
and reserve only 2 or 3 of the strongest ones; cut these back to within 
about 4 eyes from the ground. Give shallow but frequent cultivation 
during the summer, In the fall give a liberal mulch of well- 
rotted barnyard manure, 2 or 3 inches deep, cover this with 3 or 4 
inches of forest leaves or straw. To keep wind from blowing away, 
weight with evergreen boughs, corn stalks or sticks of wood. Do not 
do any pruning in the fall; this is best done in the spring, just before 
buds begin to force, when the leaves and part of the mulch should also 
be removed. 

Third—The Hybrid Perpetual Roses and Varicties—This class of 
roses is best adapted to the colder. climates. The growth is generally 
of a strong, upright habit. Some varieties bloom at intervals through- 
out the summer, others early in the summer, and some both early and 
late. Flowers are generally large on long stiff stems. . 

In this class we will name a number, all of which have merit and 
many are old and well known. We will also append a short color de- 
scription to each: 

Alfred Colombe—Cherry-crimson. 

Anna de Diesbach—Bright pink. 

Baronne de Bonstettin—Rich dark red, passing to deep velvety- 
maroon. 

Clio—Flesh color. 

Coquette des Alps—Pure white. 

Duke of Edinburg—Bright red. 

Earl of Dufferin—Very dark red. 

Francois Levet—Light pink. 

Genl. Jacquimenot—Bright red. 

Gloire de Margottin—Deep pink. 

- Gloire Lyonnaise—Creamy white. 

John Hopper—Bright pink, 
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La Reine—Bright rose. 

Madame Masson—Clear bright red. 

Marchioness of Lorne—Rich rose. 

Mrs. John Laing—Clear, bright, shining bins 

Paul Neyron—Deep shining rose. 

Prince Camille de Rohan—Very rich crimson. 

Ulrich Brunner—Rich glowing crimson. 

Vicks Caprice—Bright rose, with white stripes. 

We could add additional varieties to this list, but the above will be 
found to cover the various shades admirably. 

Fourth—The Hybrid Tea or Everblooming Class and Varieties.— 
These are the roses that are taking the lead, and most of the newer in- 
troductions are among them. They begin to bloom early in the season, 
keep on blooming and blooming, until “Jack Frost” comes along, and 
if he delays his visits from a week to ten days between times, he will 
find a fresh crop of flowers to pluck. 

The flowers are not as large as are some of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
but are of finer texture and sweeter scented; buds- usually longer and 
more pointed. It will pay any lover of roses to try this class, even if 
extra precautions must be taken to carry them through the winter, as 
for instance, the pinning down of the branches with forked sticks and 
the covering of same with earth. 

As the list of varieties in this class is a very long one, we will only 
name some that have special merit and distinct colors, and are known 
to be hardiest : : 

Clothilde Soupert—(Hybrid Polyantha) varies in color from pure 
white to pink. . 

Etoile de Lyon—Golden yellow. 

Gruss an Teplitz—Bright scarlet, changing to deep crimson. 

Helen Gould—Warm rosy-crimson. 

Hermosa—Soft pink. 

La France—Silvery rose. 

Mad. Caroline Testout—Clear silver rose. 

Marie Guillot—Pure white. 

Marie Van Houtte—Pale yellow, petals lined with rose. 

Maman Cochet—Deep rosy pink. 

Meteor—Velvety red. 

Pierre Guillot—Bright crimson. 

Sonibreuil—White, tinged with rose. 

Souv. de la Malmaison—Flesh white. 

Viscountess Foilkstone—Tinted flesh, almost white. 
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White Maman Cochet—Snowy white, pink outer petals. 

The following varieties are very fine, but not quite as hardy as the 
above: 

Duchess de Brabant—Light rose, shaded with amber and salmon. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria—Pure white. 

Madam Abel Chatenay—Creamy rose, tinged with salmon. 

Mademoiselle Franciska Krueger—Deep coppery yellow. 

Souv. de President Carnot—Delicate fawn. 

Of the newer varieties the following are some of the most pronuis- 
ing: 

Baby Rambler—(Madame Norbert Levavasseur) an everblooming 
crimson rambler, but dwarf in habit. In bloom all the time. It 1s 
truly a wonderful! rose, and will be largely planted. 

Cardinal—Rich deep red, buds and flowers large and dounie. 

Etoile de France—Lovely shade of clear, red-crimson velvet. 

Killarney—Flesh, shaded white, suffused pale pink. 

La Detroit—Shell pink. 

Antoine Rivoire—Salmon flesh. 

Fifth—Hardy Climbers—In this class the list is not so long: 

Crimson Rambler has the lead. 

Prairie Queen and Baltimore Belle still hold their own. 

Philadelphia Rambler is well liked by many. 

Dorothy Perkins. 

Empress of China. 

Pink, White and Yellow Ramblers have their share of friends. 

Sixth—Everblooming Climbers.—This class of roses, like the Hybrid 
Teas, require the same care. They will well repay the extra trouble. 
Among the best are: 

Climbing Malmaison—Flesh white. 

Climbing Kaiserin (Mrs. Robt. Peary)—Pure white. 

Climbing La France—Silvery rose. 

Climbing Meteor—Velvety red. 

Climbing Clothilde Soupert—White, tinted pink. 

Gainsborough—Delicate tinted flesh, one of the newer varieties. 

Mary Washington—Pure white, an old variety. 

Seventh—Trailing Roses—This class is admirably adapted for cem- 
etery planting, steep embankments, or for rocky slopes, where a dense 
covering is desired. Among the best are: 

Wichuriana—Single white. 

Wm. C. Egan—Rose. 

Universal Favorite—Double rose. 
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Pink Roamer—Bright rich pink. 

Manda Triumph—Double white.., 

Jersey Beauty—Single yellow. 

Eighth—Sweet Briars—This class is liked for the deliciously 
scented foliage more than for the flowers. Aside from the variety 
known as “Common Sweet Briar,’ some of the Hybrids are of value, 
such as: 

Brenda—Peach blush. 

Green Mantle—Bright, rich pink. 

Mag. Merrilees—Crimson. 

Ninth—Rosa Rugosa.—tThese are valuable for hedging, also largely 
used in shrubbery groups, where they make a grand showing, both in 
flowers and berries. The leading varieties are: 

Rosa Rugosa Alba—White. 

Rosa Rugosa Rubra—Rosy red. 

The flowers of the above varieties are single and of large size, often 
used as a garnish for ices. 

Madame Georges Bruant—Is a pure white variety, flowers semi- 
double and an everbloomer. 

Tenth—Moss Roses—You all know these old-time favorites, and 
many are the gardens in which one or two may be found. 

The Crimson Globe and Perpetual White are the two best varie- 
ties. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON HORTICULTURE. 


(By Mrs. T. Lee Adams, Kansas City, Mo.) 


There have been eras of great awakening, when only a few men were 
aroused—eras in whose peculiar form of blessing the multitude enjoyed 
but a small part--eras which left the farmer as they found him, ex- 
tracting a small harvest for a grasping landlord—eras which left the 
slave as helpless as they found him, and which passed by women as be- 
ing not worthy of a thought—eras which invented the printing press, but 
did not know what to put into the new books; which invented the tele- 
scope that made the distant objects near, but which left things very far 
off. 

At last a wide-spread progress has come, which seems to omit noth- 
ing. Science, politics, domestic arts, education and religion are all 
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sharers of its success and hopes, and among these subjects of a good for- 
tune we must place the condition of woman. To her the world has rapidly 
become transformed. She might easily hear the heavenly music sung by 
St. John, “The former things are pased away, behold I make all things 
new!” There was a time when it was thought to be woman’s lot to be 
ever waiting for one of the opposite sex, from her earliest recollection 
to the end of her existence. Well she remembers how often, during 
her first school days, she was tardy because she waited for her brother, 
who had neglected to carry in the wood until the last minute, and then 
begged so earnestly that she would wait for him. It was not that he 
Was so anxious for company, but he knew he would gain some assistance 
from her. Yet he, like most boys, repeatedly remarked, “I’d like to 
know what girls are good for.” 

In after years, when she has almost completed her education, and is 
desirous to enter college, she is invariably told she must wait awhile; 
the times are too hard to admit of sending two away to college, and, of 
course, Brother Charley must go, for it is more essential that boys 
should be well educated. 

Although there is nothing said to this effect, yet it is pretty well 
understoed that she is now waiting until the right one comes along. 

Finally he comes, but he is always late, and then she imagines he 
has gone to see another girl, and is very much relieved when a well- 
known footstep is heard. 

After a certain length of time she is waiting for him to propose 
marriage. She is disappointed a number of times, but patiently waits. 

When the important question is asked and answered to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties, and the marriage ceremony is performed, she com- 
mences a lifelong series of waiting until it becomes a second nature to 
her, and when she is permitted to leave this world, very likely her hus- 
band complained because she did not wait for him. 

Then there was an era when she was spoken of in a sentimental 
way by song-makers. As Moore said of her: 


‘*Man for his glory 
To history flies; 
While woman’s bright story 
Is told in her eyes.” 
But the poets of our day tell of womanhood in far different meas- 
ures. 
Hawthorne has painted women for us with heroic souls—tender, 
gentle, noble women. 
Whittier has given a radiance to Barbara Fritchie, not of youth and 
beauty, but with a rich sunset splendor about it. 
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We behold patriotic devotion in a gray-haired matron, a very” 
mother of mothers, on whom coming generations will gaze, as we do 
now, with silent reverence. Such a woman was President Roosevelt’s- 
mother when, on a certain occasion, the home was decorated with flags 
of the Union, she put out from her window the Confederate flag she 
loved. ; 

Bryant sings not of woman’s form and features, fashioned of clay, 
but of her immortal part. When we look at the picture of Evangeline 
we forget Longfellow’s portrayal of her loveliness, but we think of her 
in her faithful wanderings. 

And in the story of the sweet Puritan Priscilla, what a lifelike pic- 
ture of common sense, energy, gentleness and piety, such as befitted one 
of the foremothers of our own country. 

As Hiawtaha thought of Minnehaha, as he laid her in that snowy 
grave under the moaning hemlock, we think of her as a loving and 
dutiful wife. 

I would like to present three pictures to you and let you judge as 
to woman’s worth in horticulture. The first, in Lewis county, Kentucky, 
is the home of a floral hermit who was a brother of Mr. Henry 
Shaw, whose garden is the pride of our trans-Mississippi metropolis. 
He devoted a long life to horticulture, and became a master in the sci- 
ence. The botanic and common names of a thousand varieties rolled 
with familiarity from his tongue’s end. His two-storied dwelling was 
almost hidden from view by the exotics growing about it in rank pro-. 
fusion. It required close inspection to distinguish the material of which: 
his house was constructed, so covered and concealed it was by the foliage: 
curiously directed. His generous means enabled him to import from all 
parts of the globe every variety of the vegetating kind. He had a rep- 
utation common to hermits for hating women, but his gentle spirit cer- 
tainly could hate nothing. His hundred colonies of bees he called his 
children, and the birds were his angels. He ate his meals in the open 
air. The feathered songsters followed him through his meandering 
walks, and fed upon the berries from the bushes. One great source of 
delight was to domesticate the sweet warblers and teach them to feed 
from his hands. He was respected and loved by his neighbors. On 
one occasion a company, impressed with the gentleman’s simplicity and 
good nature as he showed them about his premises, ventured to ex- 
press, upon leaving, the belief that the one who so exquisitely enjoyed 
flowers might hope to dwell in mansions of roses above. He replied, 
“Sirs, yours is the first and best encouragement ever offered me as to 
my future home. I am now ready to enter upon its fruition.” Then. 
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he placed a single spray of the lily of the valley in my hand, saying, 
“This is the most beautiful among 10,000. Return; bring your friends 
and help yourselves; these are for all those who love the beautiful.” 

The other is the home of Miss Mary Clark of Michigan. At six- 
teen she bought forty acres adjoining her widowed mother’s farm, and 
tenants proving unprofitable, she took the entire management. -She is 
a practical farmer, has made a study of the chemistry of the soil, and 
thoroughly understands the rotation of crops. She cuts and rakes 
twenty tons of hay, milks ten cows night and morning, and once a 
week sends the milk eight miles to the creamery, where her check aver- 
ages $50 a month. She nets $25 a month on 200 hens. Her porkers 
bring fine prices, and every year she has two thoroughbred colts for 
sale. A fine orchard of apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes and 
smaller fruits adds materially to her income. She keeps her lawn like cut 
velvet. The stones banking the flower-beds and outlining the driveway 
are as white as alabaster from her frequent applications of lime. Flow- 
ers border the grain fields and blossom among the vegetables. She is 
never too busy to cuddle a motherless chicken, care for an ailing kitten or 
an injured colt. 

Another such a home as this I know of personally in Ohio, cared 
for by two ladies. It is a beautiful place, with its lawn, trees, shrub- 
bery, vines and flowers. On the north and west of the home is the 
farm and the neat farm buildings and orchard.. Beyond these the 
grand old trees. On the south and east are the beautiful hills, dotted 
with farm houses all highly creditable to the fair occupants, and a de- 
tailed account of their farming operations would be both interesting and 
instructive. We find the third and last picture to be very similar to the 
others as to the outward. But in this we will enter the residence. It 1s 
not. grand nor imposing, but large and commodious. Doors and blinds 
stand invitingly open, sashes raised and snowy curtains waving in the 
flower-scented breezes. All seems to tell you this is home. Books, 
flowers and music are there, and the music that greets your ear as you 
step upon the piazza—words of greeting, joyous and loving with happy 
laughter. If we stay a while we see how the husband’s eye is ever on 
the alert to save his wife and family from excessive toil; to detect a 
sign of trouble that he may soothe it; to see where he may bestow hap- 
piness and give pleasure. We see how the wife looks up to the hus- 
band in such perfect trust and confidence. The children show the in- 
fluence of a happy home, a good mother, a noble father, both kind and 
loving. 

The influence of a true, pure woman can make a bad man good 
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and a good man better. Woman has done and can do great things 
alone; but when she is united to one who, like herself, reaches up to the 
infinite purity of nature, seeking influence from the influence of heaven, 
what may we not expect? 

Men and women make the world, as head and heart make human 
life. 

I leave the question with you, What is woman’s influence in horti- 
culture? 


SOME SEED FLOWERS. 


(Phil S. Creager, Kansas City, Mo.) 


There is no little doubt in my mind as to just what Mr. Goodman 
wanted when he asked me to talk to you a few minutes tonight upon the 
subject of “Seed Flowers,” or ‘Flowers from Seed,” as he put it first. 
That doubt, however, is probably no more serious than his as to what 
I shall have tc say, so that score is even. Perhaps, in assigning mie so 
broad a subject, he merely intended to give me wide opportunity for 
concealing my ignorance. You remember the story of Uncle Chet 
Thomas of Topeka, who was running a henchman of his for the Leg- 
islature and billed him for a speech at a political rally. The henchman 
was no orator, and was in a state of terror when he found that he was 
down to make a speech. He hunted up Uncle Chet and protested long 
and loudly, winding up with: “You know I don’t know nothing; what 
ihe dickens shall I talk about?” “O, blank it, man,” responded . Uncle 
Chet, “Tall gineralities, talk gineralities. You don’t need to know 
nothin’ to talk gineralities.” 

Disregarding this very good advice of Uncle Chet, I shall tell you 
tonight a few specific things that I think I have learned about two of the 
most generally grown seed flowers. I say “think,’ for I long since 
discovered that many of the things learned one year about flowers and 
growing them have to be unlearned the next season, and that it takes 
many years of observation and experiment really to know some of the 
simplest facts about flowers. 

Take pansies, for instance: I started in on pansies with the advice 
given in practically every seed catalogue and nearly every article 
on pansies that I ever read, which is to plant pansies in partial shade. 
I planted mine on the north side of the house, where they got sun morn- 
ing and evening only. I had a vigorous growth of plants and a few 
good blooms, and was satisfied that I knew how to grow pansies. The 
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next seasuf It was more convenient to plant pansies on the east side 
of the house, where they had sun half a day. I put them there, but 
with many misgivings, for I had “learned” the year before that the 
north side of the house was the place for them. 

My pansies were far finer and a month longer in period of active 
bloom than they had been the year before. Now I was sure I knew 
how to grow pansies—they must have sun just half the day. Again I 
planted on the east side of the house, and the same year, having a lot of 
plants on my hands and no other place to put them, I planted a large 
bed out in the open, where they had no shade. The pansies by the 
house did as well as they had the year before, but the bed out in the 
full glare of the sun was the marvel of the neighborhood. It began 
to bloom in early May, and was a blaze of color until hard frost in 
October. They bloomed so freely that it was a burden to pick them to 
keep them from seeding, and I enlisted the help of the children in the 
neighborhood, who thought I was generous in giving them flowers, when 
in reality I was working them to keep my pansy bed clean for nothing. 
The past season the place that seemed to invite the pansies was a 
raised bed near a large elm that shaded it until to o’clock, and having 
more faith in the partial shade advice of the catalogues than in my 
experience of the year before, I put them there. They bloomed well 
in April, amazingly in May and early June, and then began to peter 
out. In July I ripped them all up, for the bed had become an eyesore. 
At the same time a small bed planted from the same stock, at the 
same time, in my little girl’s garden, where there was not a suggestion 
of shade, bloomed as my sunny bed had bloomed the year before, from 
early spring to killing frost. I think I have learned that pansies want 
more sun than most people give them. At least, I suggest that those 
of you who want quantities of pansies over a long season try the sun 
plan. 

And those of you who do not should sow your pansy seed in the 
fall. Sow liberally in the open ground, where poppies or other early 
blooming plants have come off. Pansy seed is cheap, if you avoid the 
loudly advertised novelties, which are almost never worth bothering 
with. Buy an eighth of an ounce for a quarter in August, and at the 
first favorable opportunity in September—that is, as soon as the ground 
has become workable after a good rain—sow a third of your seed. 
If the weather comes on very hot and dry, or if you have a beating rain 
before the seedlings come up, you may have to sow again. Even a 
second failure will leave you time enough to grow good plants before 
severe freezing. The point is to begin early enough so that if your 
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first planting fails you will have another chance. My best sticcess 
in wintering young pansy plants is in leaving them alone just where 
they grew. I have tried transplanting them in late October to cold 
frames and to various sorts of sheltered situations, and never saved a 
third of the plants I moved. On the other hand, plants that I have cov- 
ered very thinly in the seed bed with coarse litter, so thinly that the 
young plants show through here and there all over, have invariably 
come through with little or no loss. Pansy plants, no matter how small, 
need no protection against any cold that we ever have in this climate. 
What they do need is just enough covering to save them from the 
surface thawing of such days as we had the first of this week. Trans- 
plant them to where you want them to bloom as early in March as 
the ground is in workable condition, having first made it very rich by 
the liberal admixture of thoroughly rotten manure. Cover them 
again very lightly with straw, which may remain until the ground no 
longer freeezes at night, keep the ground mellow, pick the bed clean as 
frequently as every third day, or at least pick the faded blooms that often, 
see that the bed has a good soaking, not a mere sprinkling, every four or 
five days, and you will have pansies from early April until even hardy 
chrysanthemums are frosted, which means until close to Thanksgiving, 
a longer period of bloom, I think, than is possible with any other 
flower ordinarily grown from seed. 

Next to pansies, perhaps the most thoroughly satisfactory flowers 
grown from seed are sweet peas, concerning which there are many 
popular fallacies. One of these fallacies is that sweet peas must always 
be planted in north and south rows; another that they must not be 
trained on wire netting, because the sun heats the netting until the netting 
burns the vines; another that sweet peas must not be planted on the 
south side of a fence, and another that sweet peas must never be planted 
in the same place two years in succession. There is a grain of reason 
in each of these fallacies, but so little that very unimportant considera- 
tions may easily outweigh them. Sweet peas do exhaust the ground, 
which must be heavily fertilized if crop is to follow crop, but for two 
or three years the deterioration from season to season will scarcely 
be noticed. Likewise, peas planted on the south side of a fence may 
require more water than those grown where the heat of the sun has less 
drying power, but just as fine peas can be grown south of a fence as 
anywhere, and if that is where you want them, there is the place to 
plant them. The two things to avoid in planting sweet peas are shade 
and water. Water standing in the trenches will rot the seed before it 
comes up or make the plants yellow. and sickly afterward. If you want 
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sweet peas where it is impossible to give the trench free drainage, dig 
a sink hole at the lowest point in the trench and after a heavy rain 
bail the water out with a bucket. I throw up my sweet peas ground 
in the fall or winter into ridges four feet apart, leaving it in just the 
condition that ground is in after it has been listed to corn. I then 
spade the bottoms of the ditches as deep as I can drive a long-bladed 
spade, leaving the ground lying as loose as possible for the frost, the 
flower growers’ best friend as well as one of his worst enemies, to 
penetrate. Ground left thus will be dry enough for planting ten days 
ahead of ground that must be spaded in the spring. The past season 
I had heavy clay ground dry enough to plant sweet peas on March 1, 
and did plant them, getting a perfect stand. My main crop I planted 
March 8, but I think I should have gained something of earliness, and 
therefore length of season, by planting the entire crop March 1. I plant 
a double row in the bottom of each trench, with a foot between. One 
trellis then does for two rows. The earliest sweet pea, contrary to the 
general rule, is of much general value as well as early, and is worth 
planting by everyone, whether for home flowers or for market. Its 
name is like its nature, Earliest of All. It is a very early Blanche 
Ferry—not so tall of growth nor so large of flower, but as prolific of 
bloom and of as long season, with flowers of as good substance and of the 
same delicate pink and white. From Earliest of All, planted on March 
1, I picked the first blooms on May 11, ten weeks, and by Decoration 
Day, when the earliest of the standard sorts were just beginning to 
show color, the season of bloom of the Earliest of All was at its 
heighth. About the earliest of the standard sweetpeas is a white 
Emily Henderson, which I am almost ready to say, with its originator, 
is the best all around white sweet pea. The vines are of vigorous 
growth, the stems of good length and strength, the flowers come very 
generally in threes and stand well after cutting. The only fault I have 
found with it is that it seems especially susceptible to damage by lice. 
If there is another white sweet pea as good as Emily Henderson 
it is the Blanche Burpee, which no one will make a mistake in planting. 
Then there is the Dorothy Eckford, which promises to be a most 
valuable sort. There are newer white sorts that are advertised as being 
better than any of the ones I have mentioned, but I am “from Missouri” 
on that point. 

The best lavender pea that I have discovered is Countess of 
Radnor, which has the one serious fault that when dry weather begins to 
pinch, the flowers come too frequently only one ona stem. The variety 
has the very great merit, however, of holding the true lavender 
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shade well to the end of the blooming season. Dorothy Tennant 
is a splendid sort, but it is not true lavender, and will not do to mix 
with Countess of Radnor, a very important consideration in growing 
peas for market. 

Of pinks, I have found nothing better than Janet Scott, which I 
shall grow the coming season to the exclusion of all other pinks, ex- 
cepting for experiment. When the new Countess Spencer has been 
bred up until it comes true, I believe we shall have a better pink than 
the Katherine Tracy, but it is too fickle yet to grow for market, al- 
though well worth a place in every home planting, as are the Countess 
Spencer Hybrids, which come in four distinct shades of pink. 

For growing for florist trade, there is small need for any other sorts 
than I have mentioned, comprising three solid colors only—white, 
pink and lavender, and the pink and white of the Blanche Ferry. There 
is almost no demand for anything else. Salmon pinks, reds, maroons, 
blues and most of the variegated sorts are a drug on the market. For 
home flowers, however, every one should have the brilliant red Solopian, 
or.what I think may be even a better red, King Edward VII. He 
should also have Miss Willmot, described in the catalogues as an “or- 
ange rose,’ but more nearly fitting my idea of a salmon pink; Aurora, a 
beautiful striped salmon and white, which is the delight of a collection 
until the setting in a hot, dry weather, after which there will be few 
perfectly developed flowers; and Wauronia, a striped heliotrope and 
white, which has none of the “calico” effect so objectionable in many of 
the variegated peas. 


The varieties I have mentioned do not, of course, include all of 


the good ones, but they are all good ones—long tested under widely 
varying conditions. For home growing many prefer their sweet peas 
mixed. The sorts I have named, without any others, make a superb 
mixture, and can be bought separately as cheap as the cheapest mixture 
you can buy anywhere. I am a newspaper man and do not believe in 
free advertising, but let me tell you that the place to buy sweet peas of 
the best quality and most cheaply is of Burpee, Philadelphia, or of 
Vaughan, Chicago. They sell four single ounces for a quarter. Tor 
50 cents, therefore, one can buy an ounce each of the eight sorts, which 
I especially recommend. This will plant 240 feet of single row, and 
mixed, will give an infinitely more beautiful and satisfactory a display 
than any ready-made mixture that can be bought anywhere at any 
price. 

To repeat, the eight sorts I should buy are: 

Earliest of All, pink and white. 
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Emily Henderson, white. 

Janet Scott, pink. 

Countess of Radnor, lavender. 

King Edward VII, red. 

Miss Wilmot, salmon pink. 

Aurora, pink striped. 

Wauronia, heliotrope striped. 

I had expected to tell you a little about my successes and failures 
with asters, but I have exhausted my share of time, and what I know 
and what I don’t know about asters are so confused that the subject is 
dangerous ground at best, so I will refrain. 


Pr PROPER SELECTION AND CARE. OF. SHADE TREBS: 


(Sid J. Hare, Kansas City, Mo.) 


As all trees cast more or less shade when the stin shines, I cannot 
go too much into details about shade. The landscape artist and the 
landscape painter know full well the value of shadows on the lawn as 
well as sky lines above. 

To select a half dozen trees for a small Mire ground is not always 
as easy as it may seem, and those who think it so easy are the ones who 
make the least success in growing them. 

We may choose what we would like to have, but those selected may 
refuse to grow, and ae repeated attempts we finally ask, “Why is it 
that.they do not grow?’ 

This last question sets us to thinking and oeen studying, and as 


we read our catalogues more carefully we find that trees as well as 


people have their peculiarities. They have their choice as to where 
they prefer to live, and if they do not get it they pine away, and live 
sickly lives or die altogether. So we learn that locality has much to do 
with our success, and in choosing, we must know our locality, and select 
accordingly. We have those that prefer high, dry places; others prefer 
low, wet places; some open, sunny situations, while a few thrive in the 
protected shaded spots in our forest under the taller-growing varieties. 
It would be murder to transplant the latter in the open sunlight, so you 
see we must know their wants first. Our wants are secondary unless we 
can provide the proper requirements. 

Then there is the soil. This has much to do with their success. In 
the various kinds of soil are various kinds of food, and they, like we, 
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have their choice of pie, and we please them when we furnish it, and 
they grow. We have sandy, gravelly, rocky, clayey, peaty, loamy, lime- 
stone and granitic soils, and each carries the kind of food preferred by 
the trees that grow naturally where such soil is found. 

We find the botanical gardens are importing soil in which to plant 
the trees they wish to raise. 

We have a few rural beauties that seem to stand city life with its 
smoke, gas, neglect, butchery and starvation, while they have country 
cousins that absolutely refuse to grow where there are such things. They 
say, “we are satisfied with our fresh air, clean rains and natural leaf 
mulching, and we just won’t live in such filth as our city cousins endure 
just to stay in town.” 

We find regular aristocrats among trees. O, so prim, upright, uni- 
form, neat in outline and form, and they never look well unless they are 
on neat-cut lawns and surrounded with well-edged walks and drives 
and exact lines in architecture. 

Again we find the plebian among trees. Angular, irregular in 
outline, crooked, snarled, twisted, careless, but rigid and picturesque, how 
out of place in the average city lawn, with its exact surface and sodded 
area, but how picturesque. when hanging out from a rocky bluff or 
weathering the storm on the hill top, or bending out over the lake bor- 
der. They make picturesque landscapes more picturesque. 

We find that certain trees go best with certain styles of architecture, 
and we choose our trees to bring out certain lines in the architectural 
structure. We want certain forms to make the frame work of vistas 
in the landscape; others, of dense growth, are selected to screen off and 
hide objectionable views or features. 

The seasons all have their honored tree, as the ages have their 
honored statesmen, and a very improper selection of trees would be 
those that are all beautiful at one time or one season of the year and 
only give shade and unattractive outline during the remaining seasons. 

In selecting for the seasons we must consider the ever-changing habit 
of the tree, the form and color of the flower, fruit, bark, at the various 
seasons, and select so each season has its attractions. 

Knowing all the wants of trees is education. This is gained by 
study and observation. But to know how to use them is art, and the 
innate taste of the landscape architect is manifested in his work, and 
he cannot turn this work over to any person and expect that person to 
accomplish what he might do, and when you pay for his work and get 
that of another you have been deceived and he has obtained money 
under false pretenses. 
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Or, if the landscape architect has prepared plans for grounds and 
the owner of the grounds or the nurseryman substitute plants, then you 
must not expect as good results as if the plans were carried out in de- 
tail. 

Stereotyped sameness can be seen in planting of many city homes. 
This is due to one of three causes: (1) Copying others; (2) limited 
nursery stock to sell; (3) no taste, but one idea for all. The result of 
such work is much to be regretted, for the pretended artist first destroys 
every natural feature before installing his freak idea, and natural 
features once destroyed can never be replaced. 

In every branch of science there is a reason for all things. So in 
landscape architecture there should be a reason for the location of every 
tree on the lawn, every curve in the drive and every bed of flowers. 

Originality in planting is art. If we save and improve the natural 
features, by planting trees and shrubs in keeping with the surroundings, 
if it is well done, then others say, “It looks just like it had always 
been so.” 

Next we must decide whether nursery-grown trees at a little ad- 
vance in price are cheaper than woods-pulled trees at a little less. 

The first have fiber branching roots, well formed heads, are easy 
to transplant and are more likely to grow. 

The woods-pulled trees have a few long roots usually cut back 
too far and a top so out of shape that it, too, is cut back into pole form, 
and it is only a matter of time until decay starts in at the top, and 
where the branches grow around this top the wind breaks them off as 
far down as the centre is decayed, because the shell around the decayed 
spot is too weak to support the branch, so the tree is ruined. Never 
accept a pole tree. 

We have learned something about what we should know to be 
able to make a proper selection of shade trees. Now let us consider 
something of the care we should use in digging and planting them. 

tst—Secure roots enough to support the top. 

2nd—Prune out enough limbs to equal the root left. 

3rd—Prune smoothly every broken or bruised root. 

4th—In pruning, cut root so the cut is down and out from the 
trunk. This assures contract with the soil, while the usual method of 
cutting up and out lets the soil settle away from the root and no fiber 
roots start where an air space is. 

5th—Make holes large enough and never twist roots into hole. 

6th—Fill every crevice between the roots with good soil. Air 
spaces are the direct cause of many losses in transplanting trees. 
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7th—In clayey, compact soils, where water will stand, drainage must 
be provided, as water standing around roots sours and kills the tree. 
In this case too much water is worse than not enough. 

Sth—Never let a transplanted tree suffer for water in extreme 
dry seasons. When the soil around cracks open it is time to cultivate 
and water. 

oth—Trees not staked or stayed sway with the wind and break 
off their new fibre roots. 

1oth—Carelessness in packing and drying out in shipping are injuri- 
ous. 

11th—Stripping leaves to hasten or prolong the planting season 
cnly weakens the tree. 

12th—Dehorning trees, sometimes called pruning, is ruinous. De- 
cay sets in at the ends of the branches so butchered and the new 
growth always breaks off at such points. All branches cut back should 
be cut off close to the trunk and with chisel and mallet smoothed off 
and painted over. 

13th—A transplanted tree has less sap to fill cells, is less active 
ju its work and the sudden thaw of winter thaws the bark quickly and 
the cells collapse before the sap rises. The following summer’s suns 
curl up this bark that was injured by the sudden winter’s thaw. A 
“V” shaped guard or a lath screen will prevent this, and is of more value 
than a hay rope, which is a bait for horses and a harbor for bugs, and 
holds moisture around the trunk, and thereby weakens the tree; give 
the tree light and air and do not make any hiding place for insects. 

14th—Workmen tying guy ropes to trees, boys beating the trunks 
of trees with ball bats, clubs, sticks, etc. and horses biting the trees 
all loosen the bark and produce the same effect as the sudden thaw. 

15th—Cultivating the ground around newly planted trees and 
mulching of same holds moisture in extreme dry seasons, but heavy 
mulching is an objection in extreme wet seasons. 

16th—Feeding of trees is as essential to their growth, in poor soil, 
as is sunlight and air. 

17th—Select trees to suit the location, environment and soil. City 
gas, smoke and soil are not beneficial to trees. 

18th—Cutting off roots in laying walks and filling in cinders around 
ends of cut roots destroys many trees. Better cut the roots one foot 
back from the walk and fill in with soil. 

19th—Walks laid close up to the trunks of trees, and in some cases 
cement all around the trunk, prevents further growth and destroys the 
tree in time. y : 
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20th—Increase of insect pests, even with all our millions spent an- 
nually, threatens the whole vegetable world, unless a better and wiser 
method is found and pursued. 

We know the small boy and the target rifle and the ignorant hunt- 
ers who kill our insect eating birds for sport are directly to blame for 
much of our trouble from the insects. I can only express my own opinion, 
“He who kills in sport is more of a brute than he-who kills in passion.” 

How are we to overcome all this array of ignorance, carelessness 
and meanness so prevalent today? Only by education. Begin in the 
primary grades; teach it in every reader used; teach it in every compo- 
position read; teach it by good examples on our school grounds; teach 
respects for trees as we would teach honesty, courtesy and industry. 

Look at the millions spent for city squares in our cities. Breathing 
spots for the people. Think of the millions spent in school grounds 
that stand idle during the very time when parks and breathing spots are 
most wanted. Think what it would mean to our Nation, our cities and 
cur citizens if every school ground was enlarged, properly planted and 
made an educational feature to our own children during nine months 
of school and a breathing spot for the parents, the public and the school 
children during our long hot summer months. I say, away with your 
breathing spots separate. from our school grounds, away with this waste 
of millions and its lack of education. 

From four o’clock until bed time, all day Saturday and Sunday, 
all during the months of June, July and August, these grounds are 
returning nothing for the millions invested. Where is a business man 
who would invest his money in such non-productive investments. An 
intelligent gardener in charge of our. school grounds would be a 
teacher well worth his salary. ; Pe 

Political ignorance in power would be destructive to plants and 
their educational intentions. Look at the bad pruning of some. of the 
beautiful forest trees in some of our parks if you want to see the doom 
of all trees that are under the care of political ignorance. 

And then there are the streets to and from the school grounds, 
trees in rows, half planted, unprotected, unfed, growing like so many 
starved pot plants, between paved streets and paved walks, hungry, 
thirsty and poorly clad with leaves, while we dump daily into our river 
thousands of loads of valuable fertilizer, for which eastern cities pay 
two and three dollars a load. 

Ninety per cent of our pruning is useless and fifty per cent is de- 
structive to the life of the tree. Better spend the time cultivating and 
feeding if we want healthy trees; healthy trees are less subject to 
insect pests and are more beautiful. 


‘ 
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Fashion has made it customary to plant trees in straight lines. 
Nature plants in groups. The straight lines of trees around our city 
blocks make spite fences over which neither we or our neighbor can 
see; groups of trees set partly on the home lawn, with groups of shrubs 
‘between, do not shut out light and air, give view points to and from the 
home and enhance the real value of a home. Many beautiful views are 
destroyed by planting trees in rows; and two, three and six rows only 
make the matter worse. Look at some of the beautiful river views 
that have been destroyed in the northeast portion of our city. Trees 
in straight lines are neither beneficial, beautiful nor artistic. How we 
do love to get away from these formal lines and ride on country roads 
where nature has taught us real lessons in art. 

The following poem throws light on another cause for failure: 


Hidden’ beneath a partial shade, 

Grew some flowers in leafy glade; 

Beauty and grace, combined were they, 
When these we found on a summer’s day. 


I dug a few plants and took them home, 

And planted in partial shade and loam; 

When fear I allowed to come and say, 

‘‘T doubt if they’ll grow, but I hope they may.” 


They withered and died, these little flowers, 
And [ said, ''Twas lack of their shaded bowers.” 


My neighbor just across the way 

Took others home on that very same day; 
Planted in shade and loam were they, 

To blossom each year from early May. 


I wondered as I saw her’s bloom; 

What made my flowers whither so soon, 

S50 I’ve studied and read, just how to do, 

And the more I read, I learnd something new. 


Now I’ve learned the secret of how hers grew, 
‘Twas Doubt and Fear that she never knew. 
Now don’t, I pray, let this Doubt and Fear 
Mar your prosperous and happy New Year. 


OUR BEST ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


(By R. G. Rau, Superintendent of Parks, St. Joseph, Mo.) 


We have different classes of ornamental trees, some with colored 
leaves, with green leaves, the flowering, weeping, and evergreen. Among 
the first mentioned, one is the best for the middle west—the golden 
poplar for yellow, which is a thrifty grower, holds its color during 
nearly the entire summer and furnishes the most beautiful contrast with 
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the red, white and green foliage of the others. Among red-leafed ones 
the purple-leaved plum is one of the best. The leaves will hold their 
color during the whole season; the purple-leaved peach and birch are 
also good. In the east the purple beech is satisfactory, but not here. 
The foliage of Schwedberger’s maple is of the most beautiful reddish 
color in spring, and for this will be admired by every lover of nature 
as long as its color effect lasts. Reitenbach’s maple is not a great 
success here. Among the nearly white-leaved trees is the Russian olive, 
the best. Its growth is thrifty, foliage clean, it holds its color during all 
the season, and the thousands of little flowers every spring will fill 
the air with fragrance for a great distance. This tree should be used 
for perfuming large stock yards and packing houses. This would fill 
the list, but some oaks, ashes and maples can be added for some other 
parts of the country. In order to secure good colors of the foliage, 
avoid any of too thrifty growth, give sufficient sun, space, rather dry 
and poor ground, as used for pear trees. 

Among the ornamental trees, which are noted for beautiful and 
frequent flowers, are the Catalpa speciosa (western variety), Bechtels 
crab, Double Flowering cherry and peach, tulip tree, Crategus, Acacia, 
red and white. The Ailanthus also blooms well, but its odor is offensive, 
enough to keep flies away. The white fringe and the hardy sorts of 
privets will make small trees, and bear the most graceful, abundant 
flowers. 

The weeping elm is very satisfactory, clean and hardy, and also 
the weeping mulberry, which soon sends its limbs down to the ground. 
The Kilmarnock willow is only short lived; the Cutleafed weeping birch 
is very fine and clean, but grows taller than the ones mentioned and in a 
different style, the same as the Wisconsin weeping willow. Catalpa 
Bungei begins to be acclimated, and is very beautiful with its umbrella 
shaped growth. It is an introduction from China. 

The majority of ornamental trees with green leaves are mostly 
used as shade trees on streets and private grounds, and among them is 
the American elm at the top of the list, on account of its adaptability, 
rapid growth, tough wood, and beauty, also it leaves out early, and keeps - 
its foliage well. Some caterpillars are against the elm of late, but they 
will possibly change to some other tree at any time. Next comes the 
hard maple and the Norway maple, which are similar. The foliage of 
these is good, but their growth is behind the modern rapid times, which 
go at a race horse speed. Consequently we should always plant 
these two maples alternating with elms wherever possible. Then 
cut out the elms as soon as the maples are fit to fill the places. The 
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tulip tree will compare favorably with the hard maple in height, beauty 
and symmetrical proportion, and is also free from destructive insects. 
The sycamore is recommended, but the peeling off bark is a nuisance, and 
its leaves drop too early. The white ash is good, and also the red oak, 
pin oak and white oak. The soft maple and linden are fairly good, but 
the wood is too soft for exposed places, and consequently are super- 
seded by the better ones mentioned. The box elder is condemned. The 
birch is a slow growing tree, but the white bark is a great ornament and 
should find a place on every larger home ground. Nothing will equal 
for quick results the tall growing Lombardy poplar, which will grow in 
three years under favorable circumstances to the height of a medium 
sized telegraph pole. The Carolina poplar is short lived and affected 
by borers, but will make a good showing in three or four years, and 
will cover about five times the space a hard maple would ‘in this time. 
For home grounds there is nothing that will beat the American sweet 
chestnut. Its foliage is clean and beautiful, the growth is pyramidal and 
symmetrical, and stem is straight from bottom to top. It is the ideal tree 
in every way, and in less than ten years will form the most ornamental 
burrs and the most delicious nuts in quantity. The latter makes this 
tree unfit for street planting, as the boys will ruin the trees to secure 
the half ripe nuts. It is different in the yard, where the trees will deliver 
the nuts to the ground as soon as they are ready. 

The list of evergreens for us is small, and the best ones found are 
the Scotch, Austrian and White Pine, with long needles. They will 
grow nearly fifteen feet in fifteen years. The Norway, Colorado blue 
and white spruce, with their short needles, do also real well, and grow 
quite fast. The balsam fir is very ornamental for about fifteen years, but 
after that it doesn’t look well. Arbor vitae and juniper in varieties will 
adorn a place a great deal and specially while young. They are thrifty 
and beautiful, but do not grow tall in this section. Evergreens can be 
transplanted easily, if well bagged, separately, with balls, and should 
not be out of the ground any longer than a day or two. The tops 
should be watered more than the roots after transplanting. A north 
side will bring better results than any other exposure. No trees will 
adorn more than a number of well grown evergreens, which will serve 
you every day in the year for a life time. 

I would like to mention something about the revolution in tree 
trimming, and would say no ornamental tree should be trimmed from 
above, as it will ruin a tree, but trim from below, and in time as high 
as the cornice of a two-story building. Trim every year or two, to 
avoid the cutting of large limbs. This will give air, light, shade and 
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shows off the buildings. Train the stem from bottom to top and don’t 
allow any limbs to grow in opposition to the stem. Llorked trees 
break. Every tree in the forest has this straight stem. These new tree 
laws will kill the tree butcher—why didn’t we think about this before? 

I leave the cultivation to my Shetland pony herd, but they will 
improve the lawn more than the trees, and if they should find a young 
cottonwood tree it would have to be peeled. The tops of this tree are 
relished by my Shetland pony herd, and serve as a tonic from Christ- 
mas till spring. . 

Some ornamental trees are affected by destructive insects at times. 
For that reason, spraying should be practiced when necessary, and also 
birds should be cultivated. 


ON ORNAMENTALS. 


(H. C. Irish, Mo. Botanical Garden, St. Louis. Mo,) 


As chairman of Committee on Ornamentals, permit me to make a 
brief report bearing upon that subject. Much has been written and 
many urgent appeals have been made for the planting of ornamentals 
about our homes and public highways. It is encouraging to note 
the progress that has been made and the renewed interest that has been 
taken on every hand. In looking over the reports I find that much 
more has been said about the kinds and methods of planting shrubs and 
heibaceous plants, and much less about trees, except, perhaps, along 
public highways. I wish particularly to call attention to the planting of 
trees around the -home, especially in rural communities. It is trite to 
repeat the practicability of planting, and the added value to a place so 
treated. 

There are many kinds of trees suitable for planting in rural dis- 
tricts, while the number is quite limited in the crowded district of a 
large city. In selecting a list for home planting, I prefer only a few 
of a kind; just as many kinds as there are room for. I would also 
look for trees which produce some sort of a crop, providing they are 
equally as ornamental, and I think there are a number of such kinds. 
Among them I would especially mention the nut bearing trees, the wal- 
nut, butternut and the Japanese walnut, which are quite rapid growers 
and are good trees for protection and shade. Different varieties of 
chestnut are even more ornamental, but more slow growing. I would 
include a persimmon tree or two, which might give considerable pleasure 
in addition to its use as an ornamental or shade producing tree. In 
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addition to these, the following should be mentioned as valuable trees for 
the lawn: ‘The pin oak, sweetgum, birch, sugar maple, Norway maple, 
ash, elm and such evergreens as pines, spruces and hemlocks. 

In arranging trees, it is usually best to avoid planting in rows, but 
rather grouping them in such a way as to cover up undesirable views 
and to leave an open space for lawn and to form some catching vistas. 
There may be examples of homes situated well back from the public 
highway, with a straight road leading back to the place, in which case it 
might be well to have the road lined on either side with a row of some 
one variety of trees and not a row made up of a mixture of many kinds. 


SEARCH FOR HARDY PLANTS. 


(Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D,) 


The talk was most interesting, and given with pictures covering 
Prof. Hansen’s whole trip through Eastern Europe and Central Asia. 


WAS FIRST EXPLORER. 
Professor Hansen Tells*Experiences of His Initial Trip. 


N. E. Hansen, profesor of horticulture in the State Agricultural 
College at Brookings, S. D., who spoke before the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society last week, was the first agricultural explorer ever sent 
by the government of the United States. An agricultural explorer, it 
should be said, is commissioned by the Department of Agriculture to go 
abroad in quest of varieties of different classes of plant life, which may 
be grown in this country to advantage. Professor Hansen went out 
under direction of Secretary Wilson in 1897-98. 

“There were some vicissitudes in connection with my first trip out,’ 
said Professor Hansen last night. “One result of the trip was the secur- 
ing of Turkestan alfalfa seed. The special object of the journey was 
to get drouth-resisting and cold-resisting plants. The alfalfa was se- 
cured at Tashkent, in the heart of Central Asia, 1,000 miles east of the 
Caspian sea. 

“We made the trip to the end of the railroad line and then traveled 
1,300 miles by wagon and 7oo miles by sleigh. Everywhere I went 
in Russia the government treated me with all the courtesy possible. 
Squads of soldiers were sent out to meet me and escort me into the 
towns. The Russian peasantry is not a particularly promising class of 
people, or was not so at that time. Ido not believe they were vicious, in 
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the sense that they were revolutionists, because I believe that they 
would have welcomed the czar to any of their little huts. But it didn't 
seem to me there was much more hope in teaching them agriculture, from 
a scientific standpoint, than the encouragement of holding farmers’ in- 
stitutes among the Indians of the United States.” 

Professor Hansen says that the seedless apples so far have not 
been a success. He says they have been monstrosities, and that they 
lack the best qualities of other apples. He declares that there may 
happen a good seedless apple at some time, however.’ 

Professor Hansen will leave today for Brookings. He appeared 
last week at the Kansas State Horticultural meeting at Topeka, and 
later will attend the Nebraska Horticultural Society meeting. Pro- 
fessor Hansen says that tree-planting is much more general through- 
out South Dakota than was formerly the case, and the production of 
fruit is being steadily improved. 

Professor Hansen is a native of Denmark, and was graduated from 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts.—Kansas 
City Journal. 


SEEDLESS FRUIT A FREAK. 


A Genuine Orchardist Has No Use for It, Says N. E. Hansen, a Pro- 
fessor in the Brooklyn Agricultural College, Who Has Studied 
Fruit Growing in Many Parts of the World. 


“Seedless oranges and seedless apples are freaks, fruit deformities, 
that the genuine orchardist has no use for,” said Prof. N. E. Hansen of 
South Dakota Agricultural College at Brookings, who was at the 
Coates House last night. “Of course, in the way of working for legiti- 
mate varieties, every grower can be his own Burbank, but no one is 
looking much for crippled specimens. We will get seedless fruits some 
day, but nature will produce them for us. Agricultural scientists are 
contented to wait for that. In the meantime, we have found that the 
laws of heredity have a very great influence on the growth and quality 
of fruits. Environment is found to play a large part in the quality of 
fruits. 

“Even the apple has a moral character that can be corrupted by 
associating with loose or common companions. It’s becoming a case 
with them, too, of ‘show me your companions and I’ll tell you what you 
Gee 

Prof Hansen, who came to Kansas City to lecture before the Hor- 
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ticultural Society, has been a great traveler. He went through Tash- 
kent, in Central Asia, to find a species of alfalfa that would grow in the 
cold northern states; went to Japan to study rice growing, and to the 
far interior of China for the primitive peach. He spent ten months 
there, traveling 1,300 miles in wagons and 700 miles in sledges. 

“T struck the Siberian railway at Omsk,” he said, “and the Russian 
peasant felt something like civilization. But people who talk about 
enfranchising those peasants should see them and then they would modify 
their views.” 

Prof. Hansen’s foreign travels were undertaken for the Department 
of Agriculture—K. C. Star. 


SATURDAY, .DECEMBER 30, 9 A. M. 


ORCHARDS. 


THE LIFE HISTORIES OF SOME FUNGUS PESTS OF OR. 
CHARD TREES: 


(Dre. Jie Burrill Or bana. Lie) 


It is very difficult for one who has never looked through a com- 
pound microscope to understand what a parasite fungus is or how it 
grows. No one could have had much of an idea about these things if 
it had not been for this helpful instrument, for while in some cases these 
fungi are evident, in some states, neither their structure nor the sepa- 
rate vegetable parts, the active agents in the process of destruction, could 
have been studied or known. In hundreds of other cases the entire 
growth fails to reach sufficient size to be recognized by the unaided eye. 

Insect depredators can usually be seen, though here again the mag- 
nifier is often called into requisition. It takes, for instance, exceedingly 
sharp eyes to make out, unaided, the egg of a codlin moth of the minute 
larva (worm) that develops therefrom and creeps by much smaller legs 
over its perilous journey to the eye of a young apple, or by the much 
smaller tools of its mouth, penetrates the resisting skin. But this egg 
and even these legs and mouth parts, are coarse structures, compared 
with many of the parts, essential to the life and work, of a parasitic 
fungus. 

All ordinary plants are made up of cells as a wall is made up of 
bricks, and while these cells vary much in size, an average cross diameter 
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may be said to be about one two-hundredths of an inch; that it would 
require about two hundred of them, laid side by side, to make an inch— 
each one, therefore, is about equal in diameter to the cut-edge of good 
book paper. Now, any of these plant cells may harbor scores of the 
vegetable threads lying side by side of a fungus, or, as more often oc- 
curs, one of these threads may push its way between two such cells 
without causing sufficient separation to attract the attention of a micro- 
scopist unless he is specially looking for this very thing. 

Besides their invisibility on account of size, these peculiar little 
plants (for they are true plants, each after its kind) have very different 
methods of growth and development from their larger, better-grown 
and much higher ranked associates bearing green leaves. These fungi 
have no leaves nor flowers. They do produce myriads of reproductive 
bodies called spores, but these again are not seeds. When they ger- 
minate no embryonic plantlet unfolds. There is no embryo in a spore. 
It is simply a minute cell, one cell, whose wall or coat may push out at 
one or more points into an elongate thread. This is germination, and 
this thread may work its way into the substance of the green-leaved 
plant on which it preys, where it becomes what is called the mycelium or 
vegetable part of the fungus. Its business is now to absorb from the 
tissues of the host plant the nourishment for its own growth. It is a 
robber, and one without conscience. It not only helps itself to stored 
food supplies, but it carries ruthless destruction along with its thievery. 
Besides robbery and the imposition of its intrusion, it poisons and cor- 
rodes; it is not only a thief, but an ungrateful destroyer as well. 

Having sucked the substance from the invaded tissues of the suf- 
fering plant, the fungus prepared for its own reproduction by produc- 
ing one to several kinds of spores. That is, certain of these parasites 
only bear at any one time one form of spores; others produce simultane- 
ously or more often serially two, three or even four spore forms, each 
perhaps suited to special conditions or circumstances. ‘More often what 
are called conidia are first formed during the earlier stage of the 
parasite, usually before its vegetable growth (that of the threads or my- 
celium) has ceased, and then during the period of ripening or maturity 
the so-called asco-spores are: developed. 

The conidia are borne on the free ends of more or less modified 
mycelial threads. We may represent these conidia by sticking a small 
apple on the point of a lead pencil and holding the latter erect—the apple 
representing the spore and the pencil the fertile thread, now the spore- 
stalk. There may be any number of these fruiting threads, from one to 
thousands, arising from the same mycelium, which has,originated in the 
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first place from a single spore, and each fertile thread may bear from 
one to many spores. There may, therefore, be from a few to many 
thousands of spores, or hundreds of thousands, produced from one in- 
fection on the host plant. There must be some millions of spores in 
one of the sooty masses on corn, usually called smut, and all this from 
one infecting spore, much too small to be seen by the unaided eye. They 
may be borne on the naked surface or clustered in structures, each pecu- 
liar to its kind. 

The asco-spores, the second more common kind, are so called be- 
cause they are borne within little transparent, usually cylindrical sacs, 
called asci (singular ascus), from a Greek word, meaning bottle. These 
may be crudely represented by a glass jar, such as is often used for 
showing fruits in liquid, filled with about eight apples, forming within 
the cylindrical jar a single erect row. The exhibition jar represents the 
ascus, the apples the contained spores. These spores only escape by 
the rupture of the walls of the ascus, which, however, seems to be easy 
enough when the proper time comes. More commonly the conidia are 
distributed as soon as ripe; the asco-spores more generally remain in 
their sacs over winter, and are ready to germinate the succeeding spring. 
The former are sometimes called the temporary or imperfect, and the 
latter, the final or perfect fruit of the fungus. Very often the asci are 
produced many together, in specialized fruit bodies of various structure 
or shape, according to the species of the fungus. Here, too, the num- 
ber of spores from one area of infection may be comparatively few or 
may reach hundreds of thousands. 

These microscopic parasites (sometimes indeed becoming in the 
mass evident enough) may seem to be insignificant enemies, scarcely 
worthy of our attention. But when the crops, which give excellent 
promise of rich harvests, are destroyed as by some unseen pestilence, 
when the toilsome labors for a summer meet only a fraction of the an- 
ticipated reward, and when we finally come to understand what. the 
mysterious enemies are—these same microscopic fungi—we get quite 
another view of the situation and a decidedly different notion about our 
part in relation to them. The fact is, these parasites of the vegetable 
world cause the loss annually in our country of millions of dollars to the 
agriculturists and horticulturists, and the latter are, in many instances, 
the worst sufferers. The taxes assessed by the town, the county and the 
State are insignificant burdens compared with those levies taken with- 
out process of law by these pestilential foes. Even rents are light in- 
deed by the side of their unhindered ravages, and they seem to fatten 
upon what they feed. They apparently are getting worse, doing more 
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and more mischief as our conditions become more artificial, our pro- 
cesses and labors more specialized. There is not a crop grown but that 
pays duty to them, and sometimes the duty is larger than the proceeds. 
The cereals are destroyed by rusts and smuts; potatoes suffer from the 
earlier and later blight of the foliage and from scab and rot of the 
tubers; cabbage fails from club-root and from black-rot; melon vines 
are destroyed by anthracnose and mildews, cucumbers from wilt; straw- 
berry plants are devitalized by leaf-rust, and the fruit perishes from soft 
rots; raspberry and blackberry bushes suffer from anthracnose and 
orange rust; grape foliage is mildewed, and black rot and other pests 
take the otherwise luscious berries; pear trees suffer miserably from 
blight, and the same disease affects the apple tree; peach trees go to the 
bad with curied-leaf and the still mysterious yellows, while the fruit is 
scabbed or destroyed with rot; and the apple struggles not too success- 
fully against a series of pestiferous agents of disease and destruction. 
What a list ot depredations and discouragements! Yet these are only 
examples. Who shall tell the whole story? 

It is impossible to give anything like correct figures for the losses 
incurred. At best, the estimates are wild ones, whoever makes them, but 
they can be closely ascertained in special cases, and these form some 
basis for further deductions. Conservatively stated, it may be said 
that the average annual crop ravages by these little-known depredators 
are not less in Illinois than $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, and _ probably 
no less in Missouri and Kansas in proportion to the crop values. For 
the whole country we shall not make too high an estimate when from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 is named as the annual loss. How easy it 
would be to pay the indebtedness from wars and cost of the Panama 
Canal at the same time if we, in our boasted lordship, could entirely 
vanquish these minute but audacious and persistently active foes of our 
fields and plantations! 

Through several centuries grape vines in the Old World were 
dusted with sulphur to keep down the mildew, and for perhaps as long 

.,atime seed wheat has in certain districts been treated with blue stone to 
prevent stinking smut or bunt in the crop. The operations were not 
founded upon rational knowledge, and were not begun from the teach- 
ings of science, but, like many of the physicians’ methods, were im- 
pirical practices. Within our own generation, however, studies have 
been directed to these hitherto unrecognized or neglected vegetable 
parasites, and methods have been devised to combat at least some of 
their ravages. The microscope has revealed the structure, nature and 
growth-processes of the little plants. It has been settled that they are 
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plants, each having true specific characteristics, that they are limited 
and favored by conditions like other living beings, and that they, like 
other things, follow established orders of development and reproduction. 
In short, life histories have been followed, and are found to be, each 
after its kind, as true as are those of the higher and larger members of 
the plant and animal species. Further than this, ways and means have 
been discovered to reduce, at least to some extent, their ravages. That 
was a capital observation in France, upon the freedom from mildew of 
grape vines when covered with road-side dust which led some twenty- 
five years ago to the use of copper sulphate combined with lime as a 
practical fungicide—Bordeaux mixture we have since called it. The in- 
troduction of this substance and the perfection of methods for its ap- 
plication marks a new era in scientific horticulture, and this com- 
pound is today our chief reliance in the warfare we now recognize must 
be waged. Other forms of copper have also proved serviceable for 
special purposes, but this copper-sulphate-lime mixture is by far the most 
generally useful. Two other substances are also somewhat used, viz.: 
mercuric-bichloride (corrosive sublimate) and formaldehyde, in the 
commercial solution called formalin. Many other substances have been 
tried, but these are the only ones, so far, found to afford much real relief. 
This means, however, great advance, and gives just grounds for the 
hope that industrious, well-informed man may yet become the conqueror 
in this newer relation that he has proved himself otherwise to be on the 
earth. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT. 


The committee find the following exhibits: 


GT; iGampbella-ts plates on. bootie. 5 wie tee een ack ne ete 40 
iE sMohler 2: Co: Plattsbure-——3 plates, .3° varetiess.-~ anaes ee $1 20 
B. F. Stewart, Rushville—17 plates, 4 varieties...........-.... 4 00 


We also find two seedless oranges, grown by D. N. Stewart, Morte 
Moretes, Mexico, which are very fine specimens. 


O. McKracken, Fulton, Mo.—s plates, 3 varieties............. $I 25 
Goats Tippin, \Nichols; Mom=—2eplates, :2ivarietiesm: ie) ene 75 
Dhos* Black,: Clayton,’ Ill=4<platesy a variety; wueeiie kita ate 75 
A. T. Nelson, Lebanon, Mo.—28 plates, 25 varieties.......... 7 00 


H. S. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.—12 plates, 4 varieties......... 3 00 
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W. H. Benedict, Richards, Mo.—1 box evaporated apples...... I 00 
G. W. Logan, Logan, Mo.—11 plates, 5 varieties.............. 3 00 
W. T. Flournoy, Marionville—z2o plates, 1 variety............. 4 00 
J. I. Cowles, Marionville, Mo.—3 plates, I variety............ 75 
V Vr Lambeth; YLogan,Moi—2 plates, 2) varieties ).)) o2i.:.coljes go 
J. W. Meadow, Weston, Mo.—8 plates, 8 varieties............ 3 20 
Wm. T. German, Maltabend, Mo.—7 plates, 1 variety.......... I 75 
J. G. Payes, Sisters, Everton, Mo.—g plates, 1 variety.......... 2 00 
Dan Lowmiller, Parkville, Mo.—8 plates, 8 varieties.......... 3° 20 
L. J. Hartman, St. Joseph, Mo.—18 plates, 18 varieties........ 5150 


Capt. Geo. T. Lincoln, Bentonville, Ark.—One barrel of fancy 
Ben Davis, packed for the European market, and by which 
the reputation of old Ben Davis has been fully vindicated... 5 00 


We also find on the tables a splendid exhibit of 28 plates, 25 
varieties of apples and 1 plate of pears from the West Virginia Horti- 
cultural Society, among which are some most beautiful specimens, which 
evidence the fact that many varieties of our best apples attain perfec- 
tion in that state. 

The collection by the Horticulturists of Kansas, our sister state, 
is also first-class and entitled to highest credit. It is made up of 55 
plates of apples of 23 varieties by the following: 

Geo. A. Blair, Mulvane Kans. 

Hoover Orchards, Wichita, Kans. 

C. A. Blackmore, Sharon, Kans. 

Mr. Wickham, Wichita, Kans. 

All from Sedgwick, Sumner and Barber counties. 

We also find on the table an exhibit from New Mexico, by Prof. 
Fabian Garcia, of 8 plates of pears and 4 plates of apples, which are 
fine, and which mark the progress of horticulture in New Mexico. 

Mr. Walter H. Underwood of Hutchinson, Kansas, exhibits a 
collection of 21 plates of 5 varieties, which fully sustain the reputation 
of that section for growing commercial apples. 

We also find on the tables a collection of 10 plates of 6 varieties, 
by Stark Bros., of western apples grown under irrigation, which are fine 
specimens of perfect fruit. 

Your committee, in its research, also finds in the corner of the ex- 
hibit hall an exhibit made up of many varieties, and while we had free 
access to it, we were unable to determine how many sorts composed 
its composition. We are assured, however, that, from its aromatic and 
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spicy flavor, it is made up of our best commercial sorts. This exhibit 
is the compliments. of Mr. Jesse Butterfield of Lee’s Summit, and con- 
vinces us that he is not only a good fellow, but a good judge of cider. 
If any one is skeptical on this point, we are sure that a new feeling will 
come over them if they will sample this exhibit before leaving the meet- 
ing. 

The exhibit by the Missouri State Horticultural Society is made 
up of 216 plates of apples of this season’s crop and 20 plates of World’s 
Fair apples of 1904, which being the exhibit of our own Society, your 
committee reserve comment and allow the exhibit to speak for itself. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. T. Tippin, 
iG EVANS; 
D. M. HuLen. 


TROUBLES OF ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. 


(Extract from Paper Read by C. H. Williamson, Quincy, III.) 


In our western orchards we are at the threshold of some very seri- 
ous problems, and are face to face with the question of how best to meet 
them. It is no longer a question, as it was twenty years ago, of setting 
out the trees and letting nature take its course. It is not even a ques- 
tion, as it was five years ago, when only a few sprayed, and the compe- 
tition of unsprayed orchards was not felt because they did not produce 
goods that appealed to the same class of customers that the fruit from 
the sprayed orchards reached. 

It is now a question of economy in the production of sprayed 
fruit, for the experience of years has conclusively demonstrated that the 
unsprayed orchard is no longer in the running. The owner has one of 
two things to do; either spray his orchard or cut it down. He may do 
neither, but in that case he is equally out of consideration. He will no 
no longer produce marketable fruit. Whether he is aware of it or not, 
his problems henceforth are those of forestry and not of orcharding. 
Unconsciously or otherwise, he is a philanthropist of the highest type, 
for he is doing good to others without doing any good to himself, for 
the wood he is growing in his “orchard” is admirably suited for either 
fire wood or fence posts. The question under discussion concerns him 
not. But it. does vitally concern the man who, within the past few 
years, or in the last year, has taken up the real work of caring for his 
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orchard and who desires to do what he has to do as effectively as possi- 
ble, and at the same time as economically. To such an orchardist I 
turn with strongest sympathy and with keenest desire to aid. 

We must at all times consider the orchard as a factory, that must 
be cared for accordingly; it is a factory without roof or walls for pro- 
tection, and is at any time liable to interruption. No one should enter 
the orchard business without preparation for emergencies and willing- 
ness to take risks that naturally come in his line. He should be able 
to cope with them. The questions of labor, system and methods must 
be dealt with by every orchardist. To build up a business, he must 
expect to meet difficulties and should equip himself for them. 

The person starting in the orchard business, to be on the safe side, 
should set aside an amount of capital equal to his initial investment, to 
be used for working capital in the purchase of implements, in replacing 
trees, labor and other necessary expenditures. He must not expect side 
crops grown in the orchard to pay the expense of running the orchard 
until it comes into bearing. No crop, unless it be strawberries, should 
be grown for harvesting in the orchard. 

When, at the age of seven or ten years, the orchard begins to pay 
for itself, the first question to be considered is spraying. Only the 
most economical method should be considered, and the high power spray 
has shown itself to be the cheapest in the end. Ordinary hand-power 
machines are inadequate for large orchards, the right pressure only 
being obtained with the gasoline engine. This method of spraying re- 
duces the work fully one-third. The initial cost must, in a measure, be 
disregarded, for the high quality of fruit now produced in our large 
orchards necessitates the use of the best tools and work of the most care- 
ful sort. 

Manure is the orchard’s most important fertilizer. Purchase it 
from the nearest shipping point to your orchard, and apply liberally. 
Up to the present time, my use of manure has been largely along ex- 
perimental lines, but so far I have been successful. I purchase ground 
rock phosphate in large quantities and apply with the manure. This 
year is the first time I have tried rock phosphate, but I saw some ber- 
efits from its use. The real value of this fertilizer is not realized the 
first year, so I expect greater returns next season. Phosphorous is what 
the plants need. Trees need it more than grain crops, for it is essentiai 
in the production of fruit and seed. One cause of fruit dropping is 
incomplete development of fruit. The orchard is a factory and must 
have raw material continually coming in through the back door to be 
able to put the finished product out of the front door. The question 
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is: What shall be brought in through the back door? Manure is 
good, so is rock phosphate, but reason tells us that there are other things 
still to be added. Something is needed to give color to the fruit. Mu- 
riate of potash is good for this purpose, and applied at the rate of one 
quart per tree has given me good results. 

The time of picking fruit has its influence on the time of ripening 
of the following. Late picking and strong feeding aid in late ripening. 
This is desirable with fall or winter apples. Do not pick fall apples be- 
fore the middle of October. The orchard year consists of twelve months, 
not the four between blooming and ripening of fruit, and during the en- 
tire twelve months the orchard should be carefully watched and attended 
to with absolute thoroughness. 


VARIOUS PLANS OF CULTIVATION. 


(P. K. Sylvester, Sunlight, Mo.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As your worthy Secretary has assigned me to the subject of “Vari- 
ous Plans of Cultivation,’ I will endeavor to give some of my experi- 
ences and observations. 

There has been so much written and said already on this subject 
that there seems little left that has not been already covered. But as 
individual experiences differ one from another, and no two persons have 
exactly the same results, it seems good for us to meet and tell our ex- 
periences one to another, tell of our successes and our failures, and 
thereby gain knowledge that it would otherwise take years of experience 
to gain. 

We read in our horticultural and agricultural papers of the success 
of some of our friends in another state along some certain line of work. 
We try the same thing under different soil and climatical conditions, 
and perhaps for only one season, possibly make a failure of it, and are 
too quick to condemn the methods of our other successful neighbor. 

In the cultivating of our orchards and vineyards there are various 
clans adopted, all of which are expected to reach the same end, namely, 
a good, healthy, vigorous tree and vine, and above all, a rousing big 
crop of fruit that will bring the top of the market. 

Results are what we are all striving for, and in no other way 
can we reach them so quickly and successfully as we can by some means 
of cultivation. 
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Intense cultivation and eternal vigilance are the key words to a 
successful fruit business. 

Without good cultivation one could hardly expect any results in 
any of the various lines of the fruit business. 

With good cultivation success seems sure, and the rest of the work 
seems to come along easier. But as sure as cultivation is neglected, 
and tall weeds and grass are allowed to grow, the remainder of the 
work is almost sure to be neglected. 

Of course, everybody knows what good cultivation is, and how to 
do it. They also know that vegetable crops are the best to grow in 
among trees, but vegetables cannot be grown in all of our orchards, as 
the acreage is too large. After vegetables would come corn, wherever it 
can be grown at a profit, as corn can be planted in a commercial orchard 
on a large scale, and make it profitable to orchard, as well as get the crop 
of corn, with little damage to crop on account of trees shading it. 

I am aware that there are places that commercial orchards are a 
success, and where corn cannot be grown among the trees as cheaply as 
it can be bought on the market in that locality, but if the good of the 
trees is taken into consideration (provided they are young trees) I 
think a corn crop would be a profit even in these places. 

_ In traveling around from time to time we have noticed, like all other 
people have noticed, the difference in well-cultivated and poorly culti- 
vated orchards; the one thriving and doing well, while the other dwindles 
along for a few years, produces a few poor crops of fruit and dies. 

Those who took advantage of the fruit growers’ excursion last 
June from St. Louis to Tyler, Texas, had an excellent opportunity of 
seeing what intense cultivation is doing in Eastern Texas, and more 
particular at the little town of Morrell. The trip over Mr. W. C. 
Hall’s 128-acre farm shows what cultivation can do, as he has beyond 
doubt the best small peach orchard in many states, for it is a three- 
year-old orchard which would be a credit to any six-year-old orchard we 
ever saw before. And the trip over the Morrell orchard was a revela- 
tion to many an experienced fruit grower in the party. The heighth 
of their success is reached on what is known in Texas as the Ferris 
farm, or Mound farm, on which is a 250-acre solid Elberta orchard. 
The land lays level, and so intense was the cultivation that there was 
not a weed to be seen. 

The land the two previous seasons had grown Irish potatoes and 
melons, and such trees one could scarcely dream of. As we stood on one 
of the large horse-shoe mounds, built ages ago by the mound builders, 
’ and looked down across the vast stretch of green, one could not realize 
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that three short years could bring small switches to large bearing trees, 
welve and fourteen feet tall and as broad in proportion. 

The sight is worth going to Texas to see. It demonstrates what in- 
tense cultivation can do, and how much it pays to do it well. 

On our large commercial orchards in Southwest Missouri we plant — 
largely of cow peas. Have planted some years as much as four hun- 
dred bushels. We consider cow peas and clover next to corn, and should 
be taken in rotation with corn in light soils that need humus, such as we 
find in large portions of South Missouri, Illinois and parts of Arkansas, 
but our experience with North Missouri soil showed that corn and 
clover were the best rotary crops on a commercial scale. 

In sowing cow peas and clover among young trees we have always 
cultivated a strip four or five feet wide on each side of the tree row. 

The very best plan to adopt in our hilly, rocky country on the 
Ozarks seems to be a very puzzling question. The rocks we cannot 
pulverize with our harrows and cultivator, and heavy rains wash our 
loose soil away from the rocks we stir loose. So while considering the 
welfare of the trees as to cultivation, we must try and retain all the soil 
and keep adding humus to the soil. One good way to accomplish this 
is to seed every alternate middle to clover, or sow to cow peas, parallel 
with the slope of the ground, and cultivate the rest thoroughly. The 
wash of the cultivated middles will be held by the middles that are seeded. 
If sowing cow peas, reverse the middles every other year; if seeded to 
clover, reverse every two years. By this way the trees will have good 
cultivation and the soil become richer each year. Cow peas as a rule 
will make from one to two tons of good hay per acre. One drawback 
to cow peas is the expense of seeding each year, as the seed comes high 
as a rule, and picking it by hand is expensive, and we have had hard 
tine getting it picked at all. : 

A very good plan of rotary crop in orchard is worked out suc- 
cessfully here in South Missouri by fencing off orchards in fields of 
40 acres each, seeding them to clover, cow peas, rye and wheat, in dif- 
ferent fields, and instead of cutting the crop, turn hogs in at harvesting 
time and let them do the work. To be sure, there is some of it wasted, 
but the hogs stir the ground quite a little and the surplus straw makes 
good mulch, so with the turning of the ground at seeding time, the 
mulch of the straw and the rooting of the hogs, the ground is stirred 
quite a little at little expense. 

By moving the hogs from field to field they do the orchard little 
damage ; the profit from the hogs pays the expense of putting in the crops 
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and looking after them. This is a good method of cultivating an 
orchard on a cheap scale. 

We plant all of the various farm crops in our orchards, and then 
do not have time to put it all in the same year, so we cultivate around 
the trees of that part that is not planted to growing crops and the next 
year we plant it to some of the farm crops and let some of the land 
lie idle that was worked the previous year. 

But we find it pays to have it in some kind of crop, or better still, 
give it clean culture, but one is more likely to practice clean culture when 
the trees are too large to plant farm crops between tree rows. 

We have one neighbor that planted wheat in his young orchard this 
year to check the growth next year. It is generally the other way 
with the most of us, we want more growth. So whatever you plant, be 
sure you look-after the welfare of the trees. 


SOME MISTAKES IN ORCHARDING. 


(T. C. Love, Love Ridge Fruit Farm, Seymour, Mo.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Missouri Horticultural Society: 

In response to Secretary Goodman’s request, I -have agreed to sub- 
mit a paper on this subject.. I assume in the outset that I am expected 
to deal not in theoretical mistakes, or such as have been treated liberally 
by our horticultural journais, but such as have come under my personal 
observation as a practical orchardist. 

The first mistake 1 think all new beginners make is in assuming that 
it is only necessary to secure a piece of ground, and without any knowl- 
edge of soil adaptability, plant it in nearly ail Ben Davis trees, and 
then expect, without much expense or labor, to in a few years reap a 
golden harvest. Apples can no more be raised successfully without 
expensive and intensive cultivation than corn, tobacco or potatoes. Im- 
plements for cultivation should invariably be one or two horse corn culti- 
ators, or a disc or spring tooth harrow; turning plow never unless the 
cultivation has been neglected until the turning plow is absolutely neces- 
sary to kill out briers and sassafras sprouts. 

I prefer to set one-year-old trees. They are cheaper to start with, 
less expensive to plant and cultivate the first two years, and will come 
into bearing as early as two-year-olds planted at the same time. 

Another mistake is in neglecting to carefully prune each and every 
year until bearing. If pruning is neglected for three, four or five years 
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at a time, it is almost impossible, without great hazard, to ever get the 
top in such condition as will make a profitable bearing tree. 

It is a mistake to set trees perpendicularly. They should lean sharp- 
ly; perhaps twenty degrees to the southwest if you would have them 
standing erect at bearing. 

Corn, peas, beans or potatoes may be cultivated on young trees, but 
small grains or grasses never. Wheat, rye or clover is less injurious 
than oats, which is about equal to a fire in destructive elements. 

It is a mistake to allow cattle or sheep, under any circumstances, 
to pasture in apple orchards in any season of the year. 

It is a great mistake, after the trees get to be five years old, not 
to keep the orchard weil stocked with young hogs. I find young hogs 
a very efficient and cheap cultivator to have around the trunk of the 
tree, if properly encouraged by sprinkling a few handfuls of wheat 
or rye under the tree where you want rooting done. They are also one 
of the very cheapest and best exterminators of field mice, which are 
getting to be one of the worst species of apple tree pests in our Ozark 
region. I believe a very large per cent of the trees dying from what 
is generally called “Root Rot” is the effect of underground work of 
field mice. I have found many trees with the skin or bark of roots 
nearly all gone when no ravages appeared above ground. In some 
instances only the roots on one side of the tree will be barked, and the 
roots on the other side will sustain a feeble, puny existence for perhaps 
two or three years, when it is examined to see what the trouble is, and 
only decayed stubs of roots are found on one side of the tree, when it 
is diagnosed as root rot, or collar rot, as some term it. I would hail 
with great interest some effective remedy for exterminating the pest. 

Another mistake I think we all make, more or less, is in allowing the 
grub and flat-headed borers to take care of themselves, and likewise of 
the trees. Trees should be carefully examined twice a year, spring 
and fall, for these pests. Most of us only examine such trees as show 
by the unhealthy appearances of the foliage that they are affected. I think 
the foliage of the trees will not indicate the ravages of borers until the 
second year after first attacked. There will be nothing lost in exam- 
ining each and every tree for borers, whether you find them or not. 

This is a feeble attempt, Mr. President, at summing up my experi- 
ences with apple trees only, as I have had no commercial interest in any 
other species of orcharding. 
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PRUNING. 
(N. F. Murray, Oregon, Mo.) 


In the forty-sixth annual report of the Horticultural Society of Mis- 
souri, beginning on page sixty, may be found an article on pruning the 
orchard from planting to old age by N. F. Murray, and now, after the 
brief space of two years, our worthy Secretary has assigned me to the 
task of threshing over the same old straw. I ‘presume his reason for 
so doing is much the same as that of the old Virginia farmer, when, under 
the old regime, the threshing was done with the flail, who, on going to 
his barn, met Sambo in the act of throwing outa batch of straw, which, 
on close inspection, was found to contain a few grains of wheat left in 
the knots of the bands, ordered him to return it to the threshing floor and 
give it another real good threshing. 

Well, inasmuch as Solomon said there was nothing new under the 
sun, we will have to excuse our Secretary for not assigning us new 
subjects, and just continue to pursue the even tenor of our way threshing 
over the same old straw if perchance we may knock out a few more 
grains, and at last learn just how to do it. 


PRUNING. 


This is one of the most important and vital subjects with which 
the fruit grower has to deal. One on which a great deal has been 
written by our most eminent fruit growers. And yet doubtless there 
is much more for us to learn. As the years roll by we find the pruning 
and management of our orchard a growing question, and we find it 
necessary to change our views and our practice to meet conditions that 
we did not anticipate a few years ago. 

Just as much so as the progressive physician finds it necessary to 
adapt new methods in the treatment of diseases, and to comply with 
the demands of hygienic surgery. 


THE IDEAL TREE. 


The first lesson in the pruning and management of an orchard is 
to produce an ideal tree and an ideal orchard that will loom up before 
the mental vision as clear as the noonday sun. 

This is just as necessary as it is for the architect to have his plan 
well drawn before a lick is struck on the building. 
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In producing the ideal tree it will be found necessary to draw largely 
upon that very valuable trait in human nature that we call imagination, 
and without which the march of human progress would soon cease. 

The ideal tree to my mind is a first-class, thrifty, healthy, low 
headed tree with a symmetrical top, so pruned (annually) that it will be 
free of forks, water sprouts, cross limbs, very crooked, weak or broken 
branches, thinned to a reasonable extent, so as to admit the sunlight, and 
permit the gathering of the fruit, and at the same time permitted to 
grow true to the natural type of its own species and variety. 


THE IDEAL ORCHARD APPLE. 


To my mental vision is one made up of such trees loaded with good 
fruit or normal size and high color. In other words, the orchard that 
comes into bearing at an early age, and continues to bear fine crops 
during its natural life, and pays the owner the largest profit on the 
capital and labor invested. 

When we have succeeded in producing this beautiful panorama to 
the satisfaction of our mental vision, if we then desire to produce it in 
our garden, or field, we must go to work at it in earnest, cultivate, prune 
and spray, and never let up till we behold our trees loaded with luscious 
fruit, upon which the sunlight has put her finishing touch of red and 
golden beauty. 

At five years from planting this ideal orchard should bear from a 
peck to a bushel to the tree; if it does not it is not doing its duty, and 
needs breaking in, just as much so as a colt needs breaking to work. 
In other words, at this age the orchard should be inducted into the 
bearing habit, which may be done by pruning both root and top suf- 
ficiently co bring about a proper equilibrium between wood growth and 
fruit buds. If this important matter be delayed from year to year 
so much the harder to accomplish the desired result. We now have 
many orchards all over the west that bid fair to die of old age without 
producing enough fruit to pay for their planting, all for the want of 
proper management. I aa: quite sure that many will take exceptions 
to this sweeping statement, and assert the cause of so much barrenness 
to be found in the unfavorable seasons that have prevailed for a number 
of years. I grant yeu that if our seasons had been more favorable we 
would have had more fruit, but may we not so prune and manage our 
orchards that we may overcome the unfavorable conditions referred 
to. I believe we can; I have observed that during the unfavorable 
seasons prevailing in the west for some years past, when we had partial 
to total failures of Ben Davis, Jonathan and Winesap, that the Duchess, 
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Domine and Wealthy produced abundant crops, and why? The trees 
were of same age, grew in the same orchard and received like care. Are 
we as intelligent fruit growers to accept the logic of some stupid people, 
who tell us that it just happened so, by no means; there must be a 
natural cause for the difference, and if so, what is it? I have observed 
that these more faithful varieties are not given to an overproduction of 
wood growth at the expense of the fruit bearing habit, that they have 
large vigorous fruit spurs, that the branches are stout, and the foliage 
large, strong, glossy, which renders it to a very great extent self-resist- 
ant to the ravage of insects and the death dealing fungus. I am con- 
fident here is an object lesson worthy of our attention, and one that 
we may learn and practice to our profit. 

Our large commercial orchards are made up largely of those 
varieties that have gone down before our enemies. 

In the unfavorable seasons, had they been as productive as the 
prolific varieties referred to, they would have made millions of dollars 
for their owners, but they have failed, sadly failed, and made little or 
nothing for the grower. The great cause of so much failure in these 
varieties, and the one that is ever present following in the wake of wet 
seasons, is the deadly fungus that has for years been sweeping over 
our orchards like a cloud of destruction. 

To some it may appear that I am digressing from my subject; if so, 
my only apology is that conditions are now such that successful pruning 
must rest upon thorough cultivation, spraying and first-class sanitary 
conditions; they are inseparable and dependent, one upon the other. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FOLIAGE. 


The leaves are the lungs and life of the tree, and without healthy 
leaves it is impossible to have healthy trees with strong, well developed 
fruit buds, and if the foliage is ruined with fungus this year, we can not 
expect fruit next year. We may grow leaves without fruit, but we can’t 
grow fruit without leaves, and a good fruit crop is always preceded by 
a good healthy foliage. 


SCAB. 


The most serious fungous disease the fruit grower has to contend 
with is the one that causes the scab. This fungus also grows upon the 
stem of the young fruit and upon the leaves. The remedy will be 
found in spraying very early in spring, before the buds open, and again 
after the bloom drops; the aim should be to prevent, rather than cure. 
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However, it is not within the scope of this article to give directions 
for spraying, but we do assert positively that unless the foliage is pro- 
tected, no amount or kind of pruning or other means can be brought to’ 
bear that will produce good crops of fruit. 

Our first and most profitable appie orchard in Missouri was one 
that from planting received good cultivation, annual pruning, both root 
and top; it came into bearing very early, and continued to produce heavy 
crops right along, with only two partial failures, and at the end of 
twenty years from planting had net eight hundred dollars to the acre. 

This was prior to the great scourge of deadly fungus now prevail- 
ing. 

Do you ask how we are succeeding at present? We answer fairly 
well; our orchard, made up largely of Ben Davis, Jonathan and Wine- 
sap, ten years old, is in a fine, healthy condition, by reason of good culti- 
vation, pruning and spraying. Last spring it had a fine, healthy bloom, 
which on Jonathan and Winesap was badly killed by a severe freeze the 
last of April, while the Ben Davis in a measure escaped and produced 
from one up to eight bushels of fine apples to the tree. We count this 
quite satisfactory for one of our unfavorable seasons, when many orch- 
ards near by of same varieties did not produce one peck to the tree. 


PINCHING. 


This operation consists of pinching or cutting off the ends of the 
young growth. The check given concentrates the sap in the part re- 
maining and this is almost certain to produce fruit buds. We deem 
this process impracticable in our large orchards, yet it is a fact that this 
system, together with summer pruning and cropping off the ends of the 
young growth, has a great tendency to produce fruitfulness. 


ROOT PRUNING. 


This is more important, and has more to do with producing fruit 
than top pruning. The work should be done in early spring as soon 
as the frost is out. If only a few trees to be treated, it may be done with 
a long sharp spade, and on a larger scale with a nurseryman’s single 
tree-digger, or a cutter made for the purpose. Run on two sides of the 
row and cut deep; on trees five years old run as close as tour feet, 
and on older trees further out, owing to age and size of trees. 


GIRDLING. 


This operation consists in cutting around the trunk of the tree 
in two places (in June) and peeling out a ring of bark three inches long. 
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We girdled two hundred trees two years ago, and they bore much better 
than those not girdled; however, there has been some little damage to 
the trees resulting later on, from the imperfect healing of the girdle. 
We much prefer the root pruning, as it is safer, and produces the same 
desirable result, fruitfulness. 


PEACH. 


The natural tendency of this fruit tree is to an unequal distribu- 
tion of the sap. The upright and leading branches attract nearly all the 
sap supply, leaving the lateral and inside branches to die of starvation; 
hence the great importance of cutting back, which may be done without 
loss of crop in years when the fruit buds are killed. Cut back into two 
or three-year-old wood in early spring before the sap gets up, and cut 
out all dead and puny branches; they are poison to the health of the tree 
and flavor of the fruit. 

PRUNING AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THINNING. 

This practice may be resorted to as a partial relief to heavy loaded 
trees, where for any reason the better plan of thinning the young fruit 
can’t be carried into practice. 

It is. well known that when trees are heavily loaded, and the fruit 
thick upon the branches, that both size and flavor are diminished, and 
in many instances the fruit is not only rendered almost worthless, but 
the trees are alinost ruined by the strain of an over crop. 

Time forbids me speaking of other fruits; suffice it to say that we 
will find it greatly to our profit to read and learn all we can pertaining 
to our calling. 

We should be in constant communion with nature, our first great 
teacher, try to understand her most wonderful laws, as related to fruit 
growing, and then whatsoever we find to do in our orchards, do it with 
our might, remembering that in fruit growing, as in everything else, 
man’s success will ever be measured by the brains, capital and labor put 
into the business. 


ORCHARDS—ADAPTABILITY. 


(W. T. Flournoy, Marionville, Mo.) 


Upon adaptability or suitableness of many things depends the whole 
or partial success of every scheme of orcharding. 
As the man is at the beginning of the orchard, he in the first place 
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should be one who is suited to his work, one who has the time and 
patience to wait year after year, to wait and falter not, but continue to 
cultivate his bump of hope as well as his orchard, he will surely find it 
quite as necessary, for his reward in money, and that is what every man 
who plants an orchard expects, is often delayed several years beyond 
his expectations. However, it takes only the same tenacity of purpose 
and perseverance to win in orchard growing that it takes to succeed in 
any other line of business. 

Success can come in any business only to the man who sticks to it, 
always using his best judgment, not too changeable in his methods nor 
yet too much set in his way to change if he finds some better method than 
his own. 

The man who has spent the best years of his life in some other 
business, with orchard growing as his “pipe dream,” is but poorly adapted 
to the work. 

The location of an orchard must be in a section adapted to growing 
fruit, if one hopes to succeed. The first settlers usually selected the 
smoother and more productive districts, leaving the less productive tracts, 
which were remote from the highways. As a rule, the very best lands 
for agricultural purposes are the best for orchards. The so-called cheap 
lands, “good enough for anything and just the thing for orchards,” held 
out as a tempting morsel by immigration agents and real estate men, 
are a “snare and a delusion.” The very best land is none too good for 
an orchard. Usually the man who buys the cheap land finds it much 
more expensive in the course of a few years than if he had in the first 
place bought good land not too remote from market facilities. Yet these 
less desirable lands, after a considerable length of time, are becoming 
better adapted to orcharding, since their settlement by a hardy race of 
farmers, who are often foreigners, who by their unceasing perseverance 
and industry have lived with rigid economy and made these soils more 
productive. Smaller acreage and better cared for trees should be tie 
watchword of every man in the business. 

Upon location depends the soil and climate conditions as well as 
market facilities. Soils adapted to the growing of certain kinds of fruits 
can now with almost certainty be located by studying the varying 
characteristics of the stone underlying the soil, for it is of this stone that 
the component parts of the soil consist. Here in the rock or soil forma- 
tion may be found a partial solution of many vexing problems, such as 
why this or that variety is better adapted to certain localities than others. 
It is often the influence of soil constituents and not climate that affects 
the quality, quantity and vitality or carrying quality of fruits. 
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It is pretty safe to say that a good soil for orchard growing is one 
practically free from rocks, a fertile clay soil that will retain moisture and 
a soil that will produce good agricultural crops in the region selected. 

While scientific knowledge is rapidly gaining ground along this 
line, as well as many other lines of farming, a scientific or technical 
knowledge of the soil constituents is not absolutely necessary in locating 
an orchard in a place suitable for fruit growing. 

In the study of orchard location it may be best to observe the thrift 
and general conditions of trees of the same species already found there. 
If they grow well and bear well, and are also hardy, withstanding 
drouth and wet seasons, as well as sudden and severe cold, if they pass 
through all these conditions and grow to a good size, and are fruitful, 
it would indicate that this particular location is adapted to that species. 
But sometimes a good tree can be grown which will bear no fruit, indi- 
cating that this particular variety is a failure. In this case the grower 
need not necessarily lose all the years in which these trees have been 
growing, but can top graft the thrifty tree with some variety more 
profitable. 

Top grafting is often very successful and excellent results are 
obtained, but is quite a severe remedy and not always to be recom- 
mended. 

The man who plants and grows an orchard to bearing age must 
expect to get a great deal of advice, absolutely free, from many people 
who have never grown an orchard and also from some who have 
had experience, and the whole tenor of this advice is “grow good fruit, 
grow only good fruit; you will.always find a good market for high 
grade fruit,’ and so on. Now for advice, that is alright, and I most em- 
phatically say the same thing, but I want to say to you confidentially that 
each and every one of us grows lots of poor stuff while we are talk- 
ing about the good. 

A small orchard, even on very high-priced fertile land, located where 
there is a suitable market for the poorer grades of apples as well as the 
high grade fruit, will usually be found profitable, while the rough and 
inconveniently situated orchard of great size can be only a source of 
worry, waste and disappointment to the owner unless the management 
be very highly efficient. 

A nearness to cold storage should not be overlooked entirely in 

locating a commercial orchard. With storage near by the difference 
between the summer, fall and winter varieties is not so apparent as it 
once was, the early ripening varieties sometimes proving as profitable as 
the ones that mature later in the season. 
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In growing an orchard, the grower may be well adapted to the vo- 
cation of horticulture, the location be all that could be desired, the soil, 
climate conditions and storage facilities be peculiarly well adapted to the 
business, yet when that orchard fills up with a large amount of that high 
grade fruit of which he has heard so much, there will appear before him 
(like Banquo’s ghost at the feast) the appalling apparition of exhorbi- 
tant freight rates. 

A cheap and quick transportation to markets, which is the same 
thing as nearness to market, materially increases the earning capacity of 
an orchard by placing the apples on the markets where the demand is 
the greatest. 


SATURDAY jo 20s. ive 


STRAWBERRIES AND STONE FRUITS. 


BEST MODE OF PLANTING AND GROWING STRAWBER- 
RIES. 


(R. F. George, Pierce City, Mo ) 

Since we are located about the center of the strawberry district of 
Southwest Missouri, where commercial strawberry growing is exten- 
sively carried on, we shall discuss the subject assigned us from the 
standpoint of a commercial grower of this particular district. 

To begin with, a moderately rich, gravelly soil should be selected, 
with a gentle slope to the east or southeast. These slopes are to be 
preferred, though level land, or land sloping gently to the south, will 
do very well. By moderately rich soil we mean a soil that will grow 
good corn or potatoes. In planting late varieties, as the Aroma, a 
south. to southeast slope is very important to us, as it brings them on 
more nearly with the mid-season varieties, and thus enabies us to 
market them before the berries from the North are ripe. 

We must aim to use the market period, from about May 20 to 
Tsne 10, if we would avoid congested markets and low prices. The 
planting season is early spring, and the earlier the better, as a rule, 
for the reason that plants set early get a good growth before the hot, 
dry weather comes, when it is difficult to get a good stand, which is 
absolutely necessary to insure a good average crop. In order to plant 
early, the ground should be plowed in the late fall or early winter. It 
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will need no harrowing or leveling then, but as soon as feces: in the 
spring, harrow and pulverize thoroughly. 

Finish with a drag or roller, making the surface pertectly level and 
well packed. This packing or working the ground down fine will make 
the setting a much easier task, and will prevent the crowns of the plants 
from being exposed an inch or so above ground, should a heavy rain 
fall just after planting. After putting the ground to be planted im fine 
condition, proceed to mark it off with a light marker that will make’a 
plain but shallow mark. Some use light sled markers for this pur- 
pose, while others prefer wooden wheels on an axle, which they push 
along, while still others plant by line, with spaces marked on it the dis- 
tance the plants are to be set in the row. We prefer the sled or wheel 
marker, and prefer the rows marked both ways. We usually designate 
the rows, as the picking row (or the wide row) and the temporary 
row (or the narrow row). The picking row should be about four feet 
wide, though some make it three feet, others three and a half. We 
have tried the various distances, and have concluded that the four-foot 
row is about right, as this distance will enable us to grow a good, wide 
row; and allow space enough in the middle for the pickers without 
tramping the vines and the outside berries. The temporary row, or, 
as some would call it, the cross row, may be from two and a half to 
three and a half feet wide. In dry soils, where it is difficult to grow 
plants, two and a half feet is about right, but in average soils three feet 
is the proper width. In a season like the one just closed, this row could 
have been four feet, and yet a good row grown. 

We will suppose now the ground is prepared as above described, 
and ready for the plants. Most of our growers have learned that it 
pays to’ grow their own plants in a special bed. If this is not done, it 
will be necessary to buy them, in which case you should be very care- 
ful to deal with only the most reliable plant dealers, as it is a great loss 
and disappointment to plant and cultivate, and when fruiting time 
comes, to find you have varieties that you did not buy, and which are 
very unsatisfactory. If.you grow your own plants, they should be 
taken up a week or so before you are ready to plant, cleaned nicely by 
removing all runners and surplus leaves, leaving only one or two 
partly developed leaves on each plant. The plants should be tied in 
bunches of convenient size, say fifty in a bunch, and placed in a cool, 
damp cellar, roots down. If plants are shipped to you before you are 
ready to set them, open the package, and place in cellar, as you would 
home-grown plants. In setting, use a steel dibble. If the ground is 
fine and well packed, the dibble may be short, with a wide blade, but if 
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the ground is rocky and hard, the dibble should be long and narrow, in 
order to penetrate to a sufficient depth. Before setting, prune the 
roots, by placing them, a bunch at a time, on a hack block, and cut off 
evenly with a sharp ax. In making a hole with a dibble, it should be 
made large enough for the roots to be placed in proper position and not 
turned back or doubled upon themselves. The plant should usually be 
taken in the left hand at a point near the crown. It should be held 
with the crown at or slightly below the surface. In completing the 
setting, the dibble should be so handled that the soil is pressed firmiy 
against the roots of the plant all the way up to the crown. 

This pressing the dirt well about the plant is very necessary, in 
order to exclude the air as much as possible from the roots of the 
plant, which would tend to wilt it and dry it out before it had time to 
start growing. We may say here that it is well to slightly dampen the 
plants before setting them, and if the weather is extremely dry, or 
windy, they should be protected while setting by using dampened leaves 
or chaff around the roots while setting. As soon as convenient after 
plants are set they should be cultivated. If the ground is smooth and 
clear of rocks, use a Planet Junior twelve-tooth cultivator, going twice 
ina row. Begin by cultivating right up to the plants. In a few days 
go over the field the narrow way, going once in a row with the same 
tool. If land is too rough for a twelve-tooth, use a five-tooth, which 
is well adapted to rocky ground. Be sure to cultivate as soon as dry 
enough after every rain, to avoid the baking or crusting of the ground. 
Remove all blossoms that appear, and do not suffer the plants to set 
fruit. Continue close cultivation both ways, until the runners begin to 
start freely, then gradually establish your row by cultivating each time 
a little farther away. Soon you will need to abandon the temporary 
row, and cultivate one way only. It will be necessary to use the hoe 
right along now, in spacing and setting plants made from runners, es- 
pecially if the weather is dry. 

It is then all right to place some dirt on a runner at a point where 
a plant is developing. Make your row from 24 to 32 inches wide and 
thin out plants where they overlap each other and are too much 
crowded. Keep the weeds and grass out of the rows. Cultivate shal- 
low and often in dry weather, and continue cultivating until frost stops 
the growth. Careful thinning of some varieties, as the Warfield and 
Dunlap, is necessary, but it must be done before the growing season 
is over. The Aroma and Gandy take care of themselves in this par- 
ticular, and rarely make too many plants. After the fruiting season 
beds may be renewed, by first cutting down old plants with a mower. 
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It is then best to set fire to the mulch, in the middles, before the old 
leaves dry, to avoid injury to the plants by too great a fire. After burn- 
ing, bar off with a seven-inch plow, leaving the old row about eight 
inches wide. Harrow both ways with a sharp smoothing harrow. 
Make the ground perfectly level. In a short time the plants will begin to 
put out new leaves, when cultivation should begin. Cultivate thor- 
oughly. Pull out all large weeds. Train your row to be about as wide 
as for a new field. If well cared for, we usually get the largest yield 
the second year. Three fruiting seasons is usually the limit for a pay- 
ing crop. 

By following this method you ought to be rewarded with a yield 
of from 150 to 300 crates of well-colored berries, ninety per cent. of 
which ought to grade fancy, provided the fruiting season is right. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


(By J. F. McNallie, Sarcoxie, Mo.) 


We believe it has been truthfully said that the natural advantages 
of the soil in the Ozarks is as perfect, if not the most perfect, for 
growing strawberries, without any assistance by artificial means, of 
any place in the United States. Over one hundred train loads, of eight 
cars each, were shipped from this district during the season of [905. 

‘The town where we have attended strawberry school for the last 
twelve years is Sarcoxie, Mo. This was the first place in the Ozarks 
to ship strawberries in car lots, and can rightly be called the mother of 
all the strawberry towns in Northern Arkansas and Southern Missouri. 
Twelve hundred and fifty cars, of an average of 540 twenty-four-quart 
crates each, have been shipped from Sarcoxie in the last ten years, and 
the growers there have received over $1,000,000 net for that small, red 
fruit, that is said to be composed of ninety-six parts water and four 
parts coloring, but is relished by all mankind. 

Since our connection with the growing of strawberries, probably 
200 different varieties have come under our observation. All of them 
have had more or less good points, and nearly all of them have had 
more or less imperfections. They say there is nothing perfect, and 
we have not yet seen the ideal strawberry. Each variety has its indi- 
vidual characteristics, and the study of the different varieties of straw- 
berries is almost as interesting as the study of the different individuals 
of the human family. 
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Of course, environments, such as soil, climate, cultivation, etc., will 
have an influence on different varieties, for better or for worse; and 
varieties that do well, or are partial failures, in some sections, may act 
the opposite in other localities. 

But if we were confined to any three commercial varieties in South- 
ern Missouri, we would use the Texas for early, the Haverland for 
medium and the Aroma for late. 

Nearly all growers are looking for an early berry that is produc- 
tive, firm, of good size, and will not become small after the first two 
or three pickings. We believe the Texas comes nearer filling these re- 
quirements than any other early variety. This variety is of rather re- 
cent introduction, but it has been pretty generally tested in a small way, 
and nearly every report from Maine to New Mexico has been favorable 
towards it. We have fruited it for five years, and like it better each 
year. It is about two days later than Excelsior in ripening, and 
with us has been productive of medium to large berries, firm, almost 
round in shape, good color, and what we particularly admire in it, is 
that the berries hold up in size to the last picking. We had other early 
varieties that probably set a larger number of berries than Texas; but 
the Texas, in proportion, filled a larger number of quarts of marketable 
berries. Most all early varieties are prolific plant makers; the Texas 
is only a medium plant maker, but the plants are well rooted, have 
healthy, stocky foliage, and we think it is this characteristic that causes 
it to hold up the size of the fruit. 

For many years the Warfield was the leading mid-season variety in 
Southern Missouri. It is a very prolific plant-maker of rather small- 
sized plants, and if the rows are allowed to become too thick the ber- 
ries soon rtin down in size. The Haverland has largely taken the place 
of the Warfield. It is only a fair plant maker, but nearly every plant 
is above the average in root growth and size of crown. It is very pro- 
ductive and holds up the size of its fruit to almost the last picking. At 
Sarcoxie berries are classed under two grades, A and B. Most gener- 
ally after the first two or three pickings the Warfield is reduced to the 
“B” grade, while it is only the very last one or two pickings of the 
Haverland that will fall below the “A” grade. As a difference of 
twenty-five per cent. is made between the two grades, you can readily 
see that the Haverland, as a rule, is the more profitable variety. At one 
time the Haverland was condemned by some as too soft for long-dis- 
tance shipping, but the matter has been thoroughly tested, and if the 
fruit is not allowed to become too ripe before picking, they will arrive 
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in as good condition on the market as most any variety. 
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| As the Michel was once the leading early variety, the Warfield the 
leading mid-season variety, so the Gandy was the main late variety. 
But varieties of strawberries, like everything else, seem to have their 
day, and then are pushed aside by other varieties which have improved 
qualities. 

The Aroma has now become the leading late variety in Southern Mis- 
souri; in fact, it can properly be said to be the favorite variety of ail 
varieties in this section. We believe it approaches closer the ideal type 
of strawberry than any other ever grown under our observation. It is 
suited to more varieties of soil than the Gandy, and is a much more 
reliable fruiter ; though if planted on cold, wet soil, or too thin soil, it is 
apt to winter-kill, if all conditions are not very favorable. It is a mod- 
erate plant maker of large plants with healthy foliage. While it com- 
mences to ripen some fruit about the middle of mid-season, the larger 
part of its crop is matured after the mid-season varieties have played 
out. It is productive of very large fruit, regular in size and shape, and 
deep red in color clear through. From beds properly cultivated, 90 to 
100 per cent. of the yield will pass as “A” grade. There is no ques- 
tion but what it is a grand variety, but its lateness may be the cause of 
its undoing, or rather the undoing of the growers. 

Nearly every shipping point in Southern Missouri has a large 
acreage in late varieties. Probably over eighty per cent. of the acre- 
_age at Neosho is Aroma, and Pierce City, Monett and Sarcoxie each 
have a large acreage in this variety. East of Monett the main shipping 
points seem to be inclined, by nature of soil or taste, to Gandy and Sam- 
ple, both late varieties. 

We believe we can say, without prejudice, that it is the day of 
the late variety craze in Southern Missouri; and the end is not yet, for 
three-fourths, if not more, of the acreage planted in this section in 
1906 will be late varieties. We don’t know what the harvest will be, 
but undoubtedly sooner or later the supply of late varieties is going to 
be out of proportion to the demaad for that season’s fruit. 

We hold with the late D. McNallie, that in raising commercial 
strawberries, three chances, early, medium and late, are better than one 
alone. 

While we have devoted most of our paper to the Texas, Haver- 
land and Aroma, there are several other reliable varieties that are 
grown in Southern Missouri. As early, we would mention Johnson’s 
and Excelsior. As second early, the Lady Thompson and Klondike. 
The well-known Lady Thompson is being succeeded in the more south- 
ern states by the Klondike, which is much firmer and better colored. 
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Of other late varieties, the Sample and Ridgeway are worthy of 
mention, as they are very productive of large, well-shaped, good-colored 
fruit; and especially do we speak of the Ridgeway as a late pollenizer 
for pistillates, being extra potent in pollen. 

For pollenizers, the Excelsior, Johnson, Texas, Gardner, Hero, 
Ridgeway, Splendid and Tennessee Prolific are among the best and are 
used extensively. 

For near-by markets, in addition to the varieties already named, 
we would recommend the Bubach, Greenville, Dornan and Mele. All 
are productive, and the fruit of the first three is large to very large in 
size, but they are not firm enough for long shipments. 

For table or canning purposes we have found the Michel, War- 
field, Ridgeway, Aroma and Gandy to be the most favored. The Michel 
and Ridgeway on account of the flavor; the Warfield and Aroma on 
account of keeping their deep, red color after cooking, and the Gandy 
for its preserving qualities. 

We are requested to speak of the price received for Southern Mis- 
souri berries. This is a delicate subject, and generally it is difficult to 
get at the truth of the matter, for most of the associations seem to be 
very reluctant about giving their exact returns. But last year the 
Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association, which handled the berries for a ma- 
jority of the shipping points in Southern Missouri and Northern Ar- 
kansas, published a very complete report of their sales. 

From this report we note that 525 cars were marketed by this as- 
sociation in the season of 1905, and that thirty-one organizations were 
represented. The highest average price per crate, after paying trans- 
portation, refrigeration and commission charges, received by any associ- 
ation was $1.17. The lowest average price received by any associa- 
tion was 77 cents. Two-thirds of these associations received an aver- 
age of $1 or more per crate, and one-third received an average of less 
than $1 per crate. From these averages must be deducted the cost of 
crate, picking, shed work, etc., which is figured from 60 to 65 cents per 
crate. Itis held by most commercial growers that it is not profitable to 
grow strawberries, compared with agricultural and other crops, and 
considering the extra time, care and expense involved, if the gross net 
per crate is less than $1. 

There are three associations at Sarcoxie. Two of these received an 
average last year of about $1.10 per crate. ‘The other association re- 
ceived considerably less than $1—in fact, some of the members did not 
receive enough for their fruit to pay the cost of picking and crate, but 
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this can be attributed mainly to mismanagement and poor judgment in 
placing berries on the markets. 

But our experience, averaging the poor-priced seasons and the 
good, we have found the growing of strawberries a profitable industry. 
And we do not hesitate to advise any one, if so inclined, to begin the 
growing of strawberries and other fruit. The field is broad, the oppor- 
tunity is great, and the demand is increasing every year. For instance, 
it was only a few years ago that strawberries were considered almost 
a luxury; today in nearly every home where they can be secured they 
are deemed a necessity in their season. There are many markets not 
yet reached, but the improved methods of transportation, the co-opera- 
tion in marketing will soon make these accessible. We believe good 
fruit properly handled and distributed on the markets will always find 
profitable sale; and in the growing of it you will not meet the avaricious 
competition encountered in most other lines of industry. One who 
loves the growing of fruit, and takes a pride in his work, will get closer 
to nature, himself and his fellow-man. 


e 
BEST VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR CENTRAL MIS- 
SOURI. 


(J. FP. Sinnoek, Moberly, Mo.) 


I have tested but few kinds, and don’t feel competent tc do 
justice to the subject, but will give you my experience for what it 1s 
worth. Michel Early is the first to ripen with me. A small berry, but 
very nice to have a few for early use. 

Then comes the Haverland, which I think the most profitable early 
berry. It does fine and makes a good many fine berries. 

Crescent is the most profitable of them all, and makes more berries 
and brings in more money than any other variety. 

Bederwood is very good, and is quite a favorite with my neigh- 
bors. Good medium size, and makes lots of fruit. 

Jesse is very fine, and is planted quite extensively. 

Ridgeway is very fine, and was the best berry sold in our market, 
and there will be large plantings made of this kind this next spring. 

Bubach is still planted, and pays very good returns on account of 
its large size. 

Warfield has not done so well, although it is a fine berry, but does 
not suit our soil. 
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Aroma is very fine, but has not been planted much until the last 
year or so, and I think will do well in our place. 

Gandy is planted by one of my neighbors in the bottoms, and has 
done well and produces lots of large berries, but does no good on the 
prairie soil. 

Windsor Chief is a very fine berry, but is not profitable with me, 
and Glen Mary has also failed with me. ; 

I have planted a good many other kinds, but discarded them be- 
cause they did not pay. 

My first choice is Crescent; as a money-maker it pays more than all 
the rest. Haverland is my second choice. Ridgeway is my third choice, 
and I think will be very profitable. I have planted Lady pene 
and Excelsior, and think they will prove profitable. 


VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR NORTH MISSOURI. 


(H. S. Wayman, Princeton, Mo.) 


The strawberry is what we might term such a “creature of cir- 
cumstances” that it is impossible to arrive at any common conclusion 
as to varieties to plant, except as governed by the conditions of the par- 
ticular location in question. However, there are a few general rules 
that are applicable to all locations and conditions. 

The grower who usually ships a long distance, or in car lots, should 
plant varieties of firm texture, such as Warfield, Lovett, Brandywine, 
Gandy and Robinson, and which ripen at a time to avoid, as much as 
possible, overstocked markets. The varieties for home use or local mar- 
ket should comprise a list ripening in succession from the earliest to the 
latest. This list will admit the softer sorts, such as Crescent, Haver- 
land, Bubach and Clyde. 

For our location, the Excelsior would be first in succession of 
ripening, being usually at its best from the 20th to the 25th of May. It 
is a shy bearer, but as it is without competition the first few days in the 
market, that defect is overcome by the fancy price it brings. While it is 
almost as sour as a gooseberry, it is so far ahead of no berry at all, that 
it is indispensable until its place is filled by the dark-red Warfield, 
which commences to ripen only a few days later than the Excelsior, 
and continues fruiting much longer. Although the fruit is only medium 
in size, it is the most popular and most extensively planted of any of the 
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early varieties. In productiveness it has no equal, unless it be the 
Crescent. 

At mid-season comes the Haverland, mild in flavor, long in shape, 
and stacks up in a box like ears of corn. It does not set many plants, 
hence little or no thinning is required. Considerable straw mulch is 
necessary to keep its load of fruit off the ground. 

Bordering on the late season of ripening is the Clyde. Right here 
we take off our hat to the largest and one of the best berries on earth. 
When we get in a hurry to fill orders, we just jump over to the Clydes 
and fill ‘em up. Last year one of our pickers made a record of picking 
twenty-four quarts of this variety in forty-three ininutes. Certainly the 
Clyde is a peach, and is barred from heading our list of commercial 
varieties only by its being a little off on color and a little bit too soft. 

Latest in order of ripening is Gandy. This berry is our best com- 
mercial variety, because we can market them after most all other varie- 
ties are out of the way and prices are always good. It is not a heavy 
bearer, but its large size, uniform shape and good color, similar to the 
Aroma except a little later, makes it our most desirable variety for late 
market. 

As fertilizers for the Warfield and Haverland, I should plant the 
Excelsior or Clyde. The Gandy is a perfect blooming variety, but 
blooms too late to plant with early varieties. There are, of course, many 
other valuable varieties, but these five constitute my list for the economi- 
cal planter, and for those whose time to devote to this work is limited. 

For the best in quality, I should plant the Klondyke, a staminate or 
perfect blooming variety, which ripens mid-season to late. It is large 
in size, rich in flavor, much like the Mt. Vernon, except that it is better 
in color and more prolific. 

As a commercial variety, the Senator Dunlap, a staminate, is fast 
forging its way to the front; but as we have grown it only one year, 
we cannot say much of its fruit. It is the strongest in plant growth of 
any variety that we know, and requires a great amount of thinning. 

The Bubach, a pistillate or imperfect in bloom, is one of the best 
for early planting, but too soft for distant markets. It is almost as 
irregular and rough in shape as Sharpless, but its large size and good 
quality of fruit makes it valuable for all markets within its reach. 

The Crescent, also a pistillate variety, is one of our very best for 
early, local market. The fruit runs small towards the last of the season 
and its adhesive stem makes it difficult to prepare for use. However, its 
unexcelled bearing qualities will always hold liberal space for it in our 
fields, for as my old neighbor Fletcher, in speaking of apples, once said, 
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his choice was the kind he could have plenty of, and this is certainly 
the case with the Crescent strawberry. 

A good staminate variety for planting with the Crescent is the 
Lovett (Early); about the same color, but a little larger. It is some- 
times inclined to grow slightly flat or wedge shape, is of some firmer 
texture and an excellent shipper. 

Now while I might mention my experience with several other varie- 
ties, all of more or less merit, these already described have proved the 
best with us, and if given proper attention, will furnish the average 
planter with alt he can do, and will also give him very satisfactory re- 
turns for his labor. 


DISCUSSION ON STRAWBERRIES. 


Following these papers there was a general discussion on the 
varieties of strawberries best suited to Missouri. The following varie- 
ties were recommended: North Missouri, Excelsior, Crescent and Lovett 
for early; Haverland for medium, good for both home and market use. 
Klondike and Senator Dunlap are the best mid-season market sorts. Clyde 
for late, a fine berry, only not of good color and soft. Gandy is our 
latest berry; is excellent for market. South Missouri, Texas, Johnson 
and Excelsior for early. Haverland, Warfield (forms too many plants), 
Lady Thompson and Klondike for medium sorts. Aroma, Sample and 
Ridgeway for late. The tendency at present in strawberry planting 1s 
too much towards late varieties. Probably 70 per cent of the berries 
planted in 1905 were late varieties. This will soon overbalance the 
market, unless during the coming year a large number of early and 
medium varieties are planted. 

In a call for best varieties for commercial growing the Haverland 
came far towards the front, being planted over a wide territory, and 
generally liked. The Aroma, Warfield, Dunlap, Texas and Gandy all 
had many warm friends, while Excelsior, Glen Mary, Crescent and 
Brandywine were named. 


HOW TO PICK AND MARKET STRAWBERRIES. 
(Geo. T. Tippin, Nichols, Mo.) 
Mr. President: 
I am asked by the Secretary to answer this question. I am wholly 
unable to do so, unless the Secretary can tell me whether it is going to 
rain on the day I am going to pick berries or not; also whether I am to 
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pick berries for home market or for carload shipments. As the assign- 
ment of this subject to me for a paper is silent upon these points, I con- 
clude that it is expected by your committee and the Secretary that 1 
discuss the question in all its phases. Taking this view of our subject, 
we are again impressed with the feeling of incompetency to write intel- 
ligently upon it. The market division reaches from the extensive berry 
fields in South Missouri to Colorado on the west, Minnesota on the north, 
and New York on the east, hampered by the tail end of a crop that is 
just finishing on the south, shrouded by the threatening elements, or 
enveloped in falling torrents, which portend washouts of the railroads 
cn every side. Perplexities multiply and the growers are often made to 
feel like exclaiming, in the language of our German friend at Pierce 
City, Mo., when he received his returns on a nice shipment of berries 
of 12 cents per crate: “I give a dam, I sometimes feel like would soon 
live as die.” This feeling is still further augmented by the ever 
present philanthropist, who makes it appear that out of solicitude for the 
success of the grower he is willing to assume great responsibilities and 
large expense without compensation; when the truth is, if the main- 
spring of graft was removed from the spinal column of his anatomy 
he would not live fifteen minutes. After this brief outline of the 
besetments and vicissitudes upon every hand that endanger us in our 
pursuit, Mr. President, don’t you think your committee has handed 
me a nice Xmas present in giving me this subject? 

Returning to the first division of our subject, how to pick, we sub- 
mit, what in our opinion are the most important points. For distant 
shipment in car lots, the stage of ripening with most varieties should be 
at least three-fourths well colored, with pink showing on greener side. 
For home market, should remain on the vines one day longer. The fruit 
at proper stage for picking, in either case, the work is best done by hav- 
ing careful pickers, who will remove the berries from the vines by 
pinching off the stems one-half to three-quarters of an inch from the 
berry. As handling berries with the hands is injurious, it is advisable 
when the fruit is of such quality as to require sorting, to provide the 
pickers with boxes for the inferior berries, thus avoiding overhauling 
and injuring the good berries in sorting out the poor ones. 

eT picking, packing and crating, the work should be done as care- 

fully as possible, avoiding bruising the fruit, for the seed cells once 
broken the berries deteriorate rapidly. The boxes should be well filled. 
No one makes a greater mistake than the grower who does not fill his 
boxes or who puts small berries or trash in the bottom of the box, for the 
trade soon finds him out. 
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After the first three or four days in the beginning of the season the 
field should be picked every day. It is during the rainy seasons that 
the picking question becomes a hard problem; especially is this true when 
the berries are to be shipped in car lots to distant markets. If the 
weather is very warm and the fruit is full ripe and we must choose be- 
tween picking in the early morning when the fruit is still wet with dew 
or rain, or picking during the heat of the day, I think it is best to pick 
in the cool of the morning before the berries become heated by the 
sun, as they will soon dry out, especially if loaded in refrigerator cars, 
and carry better than if loaded while hot and soft. Soft and over-ripe 
berries should always be thrown out. A very few soft berries in a 
box often causes the whole box to deteriorate before reaching the market. 
When prevented by rain from picking two days in succession during 
the height of the picking season, we believe it would be advisable as an 
economic proposition to have the berries picked in vessels, sold to the 
canneries or jam factories where possible to do so, and when not pro- 
vided with these outlets, throw them away. While this will incur the 
expense of picking, it will save the possible loss of the package, in 
case they are shipped, and a much greater loss that would result during 
the balance of the season by soft and over-ripe berries continually get- 
ting into the boxes. 

As stated in the beginning of our remarks, the division of our sub- 
ject “how to market” is very complex and we would not attempt to lay 
down a general plan. Our relations to the market, supply and demand, 
and weather conditions being the controlling elements in the marketing 
of our strawberries, and each of these being so varied and changeable, 
no best way can be suggested, only that which would best apply to the 
season and conditions as they present themselves from year to year. 
In marketing berries locally or by shipments in a small way by express, 
we should bear in mind that merit wins, and each should strive to build 
up his own reputation by taking care of his trade, whether he sells direct 
to the consumer or to a local dealer, the how to be determined by 
whichever way brings you the most money. 

Presuming that I am expected to treat this subject at greater length 
from a car lot standpoint than how to market in a local way, we will 
pass to that phase of the question which is of much greater importance 
commercially than many of us are aware. 

There were eleven hundred cars of berries shipped from the berry 
districts of Southern Missouri and Northwest Arkansas during the 
present year, from which the net returns amounted to about $640,000. 
About seven hundred of these cars were from Missouri and five hundred 
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from Arkansas. I have referred to these in connection because the 
two territories are contiguous, and from parts of each the berries 
are being marketed at the same time, making the question of how to 
market one of common interest. In view of the fact that this great 
quantity of berries must be marketed during a period of six weeks, 
the question of distribution becomes a large part of our subject. Could 
we always have favorable weather in which to car our berries in dry, 
sound condition, then selling on the track solves the question of distri- 
bution, as it is always possible under favorable conditions for those who 
desire to sell to do so, and those who prefer to consign are protected in 
the larger markets by the fact that competitors of their agents will 
not buy more than they can handle at a profit. During unfavorable 
weather conditions, when the berries are water-soaked and cannot be 
sold on track, the risk is too great for the buyer to put his money into 
them and the grower must assume the risk of transportation and con- 
sign them to commission men. This being true, it becomes apparent 
at once that there should exist at all times a proper business relation 
between the shipper, either as an individual, association, or co-operation 
of association, and their selling agents in the different markets, for the 
shipper during such periods is not only at the mercy of the elements, 
but the trade as well, and the stronger the confidential relations between 
the seller and his or their selling agents during such conditions, the 
stronger is the refuge in time of storm. 


FEEDING THE ORCHARD. 
(By H. J. Waters, Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the Experiment Station.) 


Information on orchard fertilization gained from accurate ex- 
perimental work or based upon long conducted observations is almost 
entirely lacking. Moreover this phase of plant feeding presents many 
very intricate and difficult problems. An orchard means a large outlay 
of money, labor and time. If by improper or incorrect fertilization a 
late or soft growth be induced, the dangers of winter-killing are largely 
increased, the probabilities of serious attacks of fungous diseases are 
greater, and if this process be continued long enough, and these dangers 
even be eliminated, the time of coming into fruit is very much deferred 
and the tree is made so large as to increase materially the expense of 
spraying and harvesting. ; 
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In these respects mistakes in orchard management and especially in 
orchard feeding are particularly costly and disastrous, and have no par- 
allel in the management and fertilization of other agricultural plants. 
A mistake, for example, in the fertilization of a corn crop is limited 
in its unfavorable results to the season in which the mistake is made, 
and under ordinary circumstances involves only a loss of the money 
paid for the fertilizer—the fertilizer at the most failing to produce 
any gain. It is possible, however, for a mistake in the fertilization of 
a pear orchard for example to result in the total destruction of that 
orchard by blight, or the limiting of the usefulness of the trees for many 
years to come. 

On the other hand, there are somewhere and at some time forces 
at work which determine whether a bud shall result in the growth of 
leaf, stalk and stem or shall produce fruit. Without doubt, the kind and 
amount of available plant food in a soil during the previous season, 
together with the physical condition of the soil, taken in connection 
with the treatment of the land from the opening of spring until the 
latter part of June, exert a large influence upon the question as to 
whether a tree will set fruit buds for the following year or produce only 
growth buds. So far as we know, at some time between the starting 
of growth in the early spring and the practical limit of length of growth 
in the latter part of June or early July, for the latitude of Central Mis- 
souri, this differentiation between fruit buds and growth buds occurs. 
Part of the influences affecting this differentiation are unquestionably 
climatic, and are, therefore, practically beyond our control. Apparently, 
however, the chief factors affecting this result are within our control, 
if we knew just what combination of conditions to make. 

Theoretically, it wouid seem to be possible to take a soil very de- 
ficient in plant food but having a proper physical condition, and by 
supplying the plant food artificially, and therefore in the proper pro- 
portions, so as to hasten or retard growth as it might be found neces- 
sary, and, barring seasons when the fruit is killed by the weather, 
insure full fruiting every year. 

The farmer in the arid region finds it more convenient and profit- 
able in irrigating to supply all the water that the crops require so as 
to be able to control conditions rather than to have his plans entirely 
upset by an unexpected rain. For this reason, irrigation in this humid 
climate is fraught with many difficulties and uncertainties, just as is 
the feeding of fruit trees on a soil that itself supplies a goodly amount 
of plant food, but an amount that varies from season to season. Moreover 
the trees vary greatly in the amount of plant food required in different 
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seasons. For example, in a very unfavorable season for growth on 
account of dry weather, if the orchard be barren of fruit, the amount 
of plant food taken would be very small in comparison with the amount 
used in full fruiting and when a good growth is made. 

It should be remembered, however, that the principal amount 
of plant food used by the tree is for the production of fruit and leaves, 
the amount stored up in the tree in the form of wood being compara- 
tively small. 


iE EPBECT OF FERTILITY “UPON THE VLIFE OF THE TREE. 


Two conditions affect the life of _a tree, and especially the pro- 
ductive life. One is the physical condition of the soil upon which it 
grows, and the other is the amount of plant food supplied, either 
naturally by the soil or artificially by the orchardist. 

It is a matter of common observation that fruit trees on thin 
scils come into bearing early, exhibit a strong tendency toward fruitful- 
ness for a comparatively short time, and die, and that trees on good 
strong land come into bearing as a rule somewhat later, grow to much 
greater size, and live for a very much greater number of years. It is 
safe to say that well fed trees may have more than double the number of 
productive years than those which are underfed usually have. This is 
strikingly shown by the results of an experiment conducted by the New 
Jersey Experiment Station* with peaches, in which it was observed 
that on the unmanured land the crops secured at end of eight years 
were so small as to very materially reduce the average for the whole 
productive period, while in the case of the manured land the average 
for the entire period was not only not reduced, but very materially in- 
creased. Thus, the crops secured from the manured trees, after those 
receiving no manure had practically ceased to bear, were greater 
proportionately than those secured previous to that time. That is to 
say, that the properly fed trees were at their very height of productive- 
ness at the time when the unmanured trees had practically ceased to 
bear. 

In the case of an orchard that ceases to be productive at the expira- 
tion of a twenty-year period, almost half of this period was practically 
unproductive and was little else than a dead expense, namely, the first 
ten years and before the trees had come into bearing; whereas, if by more 
judicious handling and better feeding the productiveness of this orchard 
may be extended to thirty years, less than one-third of the total expense 
is for getting the tree up to the point of bearing, and two-thirds of the 
life of the tree is productive. 


*Voorhees’ ‘‘Fertilizers.”’ Page 295. 
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Above all is it important to have a uniform supply of available 
food for the orchard. Fat years alternating with lean years are very 
much more to be avoided than either poverty or riches as a steady diet. 
All radical changes in the soil condition, either with respect to the 
supply of plant food or the physical characteristics, should be carefully 
avoided. Practically all of the bad effects of overfeeding have come 
from the sudden change from extreme poverty to a surplus of food. 
It is a matter of common observation that trees in a poultry yard, when 
the land is manured heavily every year or lies near a dry earth closet, or 
adjoining a barnyard, when the supply of available plant food is exces- 
sive but regular, produce enormous crops and live to good ages. 


THE SOIL. 


So much has been said about the type of soil best suited to fruit 
that little need here be added. Naturally, the soil upon which the 
orchard is being grown will have much to do with the methods of 
fertilization and general cropping and cultivation. So also will the 
previous treatment of this land have an important bearing upon these 
matters. 

If we could determine accurately the amount of available plant food 
in a soil and the amount that would be rendered available each year, 
and then know the amount required by the crops grown on the land, 
it would be an easy matter to strike a balance and determine exactly 
what amounts and kinds of food it would be necessary to supply arti- 
fically to produce a normal crop. While we are able to say with a fair 
Gcegree of accuracy what amounts are required by the growing and 
bearing trees per year, we do not yet know and cannot, unfortunately, 
yet determine how much of this the soil may be relied upon to supply. 
It is comparatively easy to determine the aggregate amount of plant 
food in a given soil, but to say how much of this an apple tree or a crop 
of corn or wheat will be able to take out or utilize this year or next year, 
is a totally different matter, and, unfortunately, the agricultural chemist 
has not yet been able even to approximate the solution of this important 


matter. 
AMOUNT OF PLANT FOOD IN A SOIL. 


To illustrate this point, the following tables show the total amount 
of the more important elements of plant food contained in an acre of 
three types of Missouri soils, one a good corn and wheat land, capable 
in favorable seasons of producing 60 to 70 bushels of corn and 30 to 
35 bushels of wheat, another a red limestone clay, which has been con- 
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sidered a fine fruit soil, and a third a pine ridge clay that is considered 


to be practically unproductive. 


PLANT FOOD PER ACRE IN THE SURFACE SOIL TO A DEPTH OF 7 INOHES. 


. : Nitrogen | Potash |Phos. acid} Lime Magnesia 

Kind of soil. bs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. bs. 
Clay limestone, College Farm....... .... 4,840 60, 621 2,541 21,054 13, 794 
Red limestone clay, Wayne county..... 2,575 8,325 700 11,925 11, 450 
Pine ridge, Shannon county .......... 2,050 5,350 325 4,325 7,900 

SUBSOIL, TO A DEPTH OF 30 INCHES. 

: Nitrogen | Potash |Phos. acid) Lime Magnesia 

Kind of soil. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Corn land, College Farm, Boone Co. .. 8, 150 208, 785 9,317 66, 066 44,467 
Red soil, Patterson Basin, Wayne Co.. 8, 225 53,375 3, 062 50, 137 87, 892 
Pineridge; Shannon'©o!..... 2206.0... ws 3, 412 33, 162 1,137 Trace 44, 662 


There is a striking difference in the quantities of these elements of 
plant food contained in these soils, and particularly between the so- 
called corn land and the pine ridge. At the same time, there is sufficient 
plant food within the first seven inches of this pine ridge to produce 15 
crops of apples of 500 bushels per acre, besides furnishing the material 
necessary to grow the trees. In other words, while there is sufficient 
plant food in even the poorest of these soils to make a man rich in the 
orchard business if he could only get it out, the difficulty is that it is 
so locked up and is rendered available so very slowly that the orchardist 
would be unable to wait for his trees to grow or bear. 

Clearly the clay soil of the College Farm, judged by its content 
of plant food, is far superior to any of the others. We might safely 
conclude from this table that the soil would be the best of the three 
for general agricultural purposes, but experience has abundantly demon- 
strated that this is a poor orchard land on account of its very close 
texture and because it is not well aerated beyond the first few inches 
of the surface. 

The practical orchardist would choose the red soil, because it has 
been found that soils of this color, generally speaking, have proven 
tc be good orchard lands, i. e., trees on such soils make a good growth, 
reach an old age, and are uniformly fruitful. So far as we know, 
this is not due, as was formerly supposed, to the presence of this red 
oxide of iron, this iron simply indicating that the soil is open and 
porous, and furthermore that it is not a leached soil. 
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Sufficient red oxide of iron to make the soil highly colored, then, 
shows conclusively that the soil is well aerated and that the plant food 
is likely to be in a readily available form. 

A red subsoil is of special importance to the orchardist, because it 
indicates that the soil has been aerated to a good depth, enabling the 
roots of the trees to reach a normal development at a good depth, so 
as to be protected against the excessive heat of summer, the varia- 
tions in moisture content and the fluctuations of the seasons. 

The red oxide of iron furthermore indicates that the soil has not 
been leached. A gray or a light brown soil may have quite as good 
a physical texture as the best of the red soils and yet be in general un- 
suited to orchard purposes, for the reason that the plant food originally 
contained in this soil has been leached out and lost. The red color, 
therefore, indicates a soil of good physical condition to a good depth, 
with plant food still present in reasonable quantities and in a fairly 
available form. These constitute the essential characteristics of a good 
fruit soil. 

It is believed that a soil of moderate fertility, but of such structure 
as to insure the presence at all times of a moderate supply of available 
plant food, will prove to be, all things considered, the best fruit soil. 
Here the trees will make a regular, uniform, healthy growth, will be 
fruitful and will ripen their wood properly to withstand the rigors of 
winter. 

If this be true, then we have an important suggestion in the hand- 
ling of soils that for one reason or another do not furnish precisely 
these conditions. In one case the soil may be naturally somewhat poor, 
but have the proper physical condition, wherefore we can supply the 
food in a slowly available form, and in this form the plant food is re- 
latively cheap, so that we may be able to make liberal applications. 

In another case the land may be rich enough but of such close 
texture that disintegration goes on slowly and the trees cannot root. 
Here the correction of the physical condition will furnish the remedy 
cheaper than an application of available plant food. If the land be 
a clay, a copious dressing of lime, say 2000 pounds per acre, will do 
much to remedy the defect. 

If perchance the soil be too open and porous, as in the case of a 
sandy soil, so that the organic matter burns out readily, and the soil 
dries to a great depth in midsummer, to the detriment of the trees, an 
application of lime will correct this evil, and make the soil more com- 
pact and more drouth-resistant. 
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RED SOILS OXIDIZE ORGANIC MATTER READILY. 


While red soils are known to be good fruit soils, it should be re- 
membered that they oxidize or burn out their supply of humus or or- 
ganic matter very rapidly: 

Because this organic matter is exposed to the air, just as it is in 
the sandy soil, and is therefore quickly oxidized, therefore manure ap- 
plied to a red soil or a sandy soil will show greater results in the first 
year or two than on a tight, close clay, but the benefits will not be nearly 
so lasting. The same is true of a crop of green manure. Such types 
of soils as these therefore become deficient in humus much quicker than 
what we commonly term slower and tighter clay lands. 

It is, furthermore, true in the case of the red soils that in the 
change from a moist to a dry condition of the soil there are important 
chemical changes in the iron itself which greatly facilitate the burning 
out of the organic matter. This is due to the fact that the red oxide of 
iron in contact with organic matter and in the presence of moisture is 
reduced to a sub-oxide, giving off by this process a portion of its oxygen 
to burn the organic matter present in the soil. In the drying of the 
soil, the sub-oxide of iron is quickly raised to the higher form of the 
red oxide, ready to give up again in the presence of moisture its oxygen 
to burn out the vegetable matter. This process of oxidizing organic 
matter continues as the land alternates between wet and dry conditions. 
It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that he owners of red land 
should be especially careful to maintain a liberal supply of humus under 
al! circumstances, and to calculate upon this extra loss due to the 
presence of the iron. 


FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FRUIT TREES IN BEARING. 


While the different kinds of fruit trees present important differ- 
ences in their habits of growth and productiveness, yet in the propor- 
tions of the different elements of food required for their normal growth 
and fruitfulness, they exhibit a striking similarity, as is shown by some 
recent investigations conducted at the New York Experiment Station.* 


*Bulletin 265. Plant Food Constituents for Bearing Fruit Orchards. 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS USED BY BEARING 


TREES. 
Phos. acid| Potash Lime Magnesia 
Variety. Nitrogen |" “(p305) | (20) | (Oad) | (MgO) 
* lbs. lbs. bs. lbs, 

ALPDMe s Sq )xecisisiclo see ete. Sete nels tae Harstosite seas 1 0.27 1.07 1.10 0.45 
IPOREB cic « sacicrsiue. otek e sow anielee oa trauaearee seers 1 0.25 0.97 1.53 0.47 
PORT oie Sais cet clotaaceissioceetaeeren ne 1 0.24 1.10 1.30 0.37 
MINS 505) attiets sine ibe n ns to sista sieht peeeatenis 1 0.29 1.29 1.40 0.52 
QUINCE s.r. ciseeeoniane Meche crclelarsloretistatoveianda steps 1 0.33 1.25 1.44 0.42 
ANVGYaze. Ofcalll cescmeascn cence ie il 0.27 1.14 1.35 0.45 


It will be noted that these proportions apply to the food require- 
ments for trees in full bearing, and represent the food necessary not 
only for the development of the fruit, but of the leaf and twig growth. 
It will be observed that there is very little difference between the dif- 
ferent kinds, all requiring plant food in quite similar amounts. 

This means, of course, that as far as the chemical composition of a 
fertilizer is concerned, it would be quite as well adapted to one fruit 
as to another. 


AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD REMOVED PER ACRE BY BEARING TREES. 


It is impossible to supply data on this point applicable to all classes 
of trees and to all seasons. In other words, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find a number that would apply to the average season and 
soil. When it is realized that of the total plant food required to nourish 
a tree during the season, including the wood growth, the crop of leaves, 
and the crop of fruit when the tree is in full bearing, some 79 per 
cent of the dry matter formed by the tree is in the fruit pulp, in the case 
of the apple, about 19 per cent in the leaves, and 2 per cent in the new 
growth, and that in general the fruit requires about half of all the plant 
food used by the tree during the growing season, it is obvious that the 
size of the fruit crop will affect very materially the amount of plant food 
used. 

On the other hand, during a season when a tree is bearing a heavy 
fruit crop, there is, as is well known, a comparatively small amount of 
new wood formed, and the requirements of plant food for this purpose 
are in such a season very small indeed. Yet in seasons of crop failure 
or when very little fruit is borne, there is a relatively large wood growth, 
except when it is too dry, so that the tree draws more heavily upon the 
soil for this particular purpose in such a year than when it is carrying 
a full load of fruit. 
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Moreover, in seasons of extensive wood growth, the leaf growth is 
also larger than when a tree is carrying fruit, and for the development 
of the leaf crop there is required about the same amount of plant food 
as for the normal fruit crop. In fact, to produce the leaves requires 
nearly double the amount of nitrogen that is used by the fruit, and ten 
times as much lime, although only about half as much potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

The New York Experiment Station* has in a recent bulletin given 
us some very interesting and valuable data on this point that will serve 

as a general guide, and are fully set forth in the following table: 


AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD USED PER AORE. 


cere Yroos per | Nitrogen PMs "| “ay | (ad) |" MgO) 

acre. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
INSU) GB seaeee Soe «| 35 51.5 | 14.0 55.0 57.0 23.0 
B@aCh: seein te snancieee « crest ors 120 74.5 | 18.0 72.0 114.0 35.0 
CAT cs sch suse aides se) pees S/S <0 120 29.5 | 7.0 33.0 32.0 11.0 
[HED bene Gog Adotcoce saeaCoD 120 29.5 | 8.5 38.0 41.0 13.0 


The plant food in the above table represents that required for the 
building of all the new wood growth, for what was deemed to be 
a normal fruit crop, and for the leaves, from representative trees in 
the full vigor of bearing. 

“The fruit, leaves, and the new wood, as represented by the tips 
of the branches, were carefully gathered, weighed, dried and analyzed. 
Precautions were taken when necessary to avoid the loss of foliage by 
enclosing the entire tree in mosquito netting. A record was kept of the 
fruit that fell before the final picking. The fruit was picked at the 
stage of ripeness usual in common practice. The foliage was left until 
it showed a tendency to drop. The twigs of new wood were removed 
soon afterwards.”’* 

It will be noted that in the above estimate only 35 apple trees are 
computed per acre, while it is customary in Missouri to set 70. The 
amounts of plant food used per acre should not, however, be doubled to 
make the data apply to our conditions, for the reason that these were 
larger trees than we grow and perhaps as fully occupied the ground 
as our 70 trees would under normal conditions. This being true, it 
is likely that as much plant food was required as would be needed for 
an acre of trees planted in our way, and in my judgment, the figures 
as given are high enough for our conditions. The number of trees 
grown per acre of the other sorts is essentially the same as grown by us. 


*New York Exp. Station Bulletin No. 265. 
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It will be observed that the peach requires a larger amount of 
plant food per acre than any of the other classes of fruit, with the apple 
second, and then a large decline occurs to the pear and the plum, which 
did not differ materially. 

It is of further interest to note that the amounts of nitrogen and 
potash used by a given kind of fruit tree are essentially the same, i. e., 
the tree requires these two elements of plant food in about the same 
amounts. The trees require only about one-fourth as many pounds 
of phosphoric acid as of nitrogen’ or of potash. “In most commercial 
fertilizers recommended for fruit trees, phosphoric acid is present in 
proportions about four times the nitrogen. This is doulbtiess on the 
assumption that the soil contains more nitrogen relatively than phos- 
phoric acid, which may or may not be true in individual cases. The 
question may be raised as to whether quantities of phosphcric acid are 
not frequently applied much in excess of the actual need of a season's 
cop. = 


AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD USED PER ACRE BY DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE TREE. 


Referring again to the use to which the tree puts the plant food, 
as shown in the previous table, it will be of interest to observe the fol- 
lowing data :* 


AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD USED PER ACRE BY THE DIFFERENT PRODUOTS OF 


THE TREE. 
rs Sr Phos. acid} Potash Lime Magnesia 
Kind of | Nitrogen onk vs vi 
Part of tree. * (P205) (K20) (OaO) (MgO) 
fruit tree.) Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
EDLY cacao ene Soules naa casismaes Apple..... 20.0 8.5 45.0 3.9 6 4 
Meese treets ti sne colee eens oe ate POAC ence Lieb 8.6 36.0 2.2 4.1 
MR asec ate acts ic laatande tate Pearce | 9.0 3.2 20.2 | 2.2 2.6 
SE OG e Ee OE Orie rE Plyim:eee 13.3 4.7 18.5 4.4 3.0 
LLCAVOS! SSiccdisiccscc ces cece) sec Apple..... 30.3 4.8 9.5 49.7 16.3 
Ce RSet On aren ee Oo Ee Peach..:.. | 50.4 8.0 32.9 94.6 28.5 
Sahin 7 Rae: ae Ae ee Pear.......| 18.5 3.0 10.7 30.7 7.2 
BS REMe aie oh kecdivigisic.a.s career ee Plumas. 13.2 229 L726) a 26.8 8.5 
ING WWiOOG sect meatier ooeiasteere Apple..... stent 0.4 0.6 3.0 0.6 
eit he oe cede sees cs oeecbie wee Peach. 6.6 1.6 3.4 17.4 2.6 
OE OSE a erence eit Peareeese 2.2 0.8 | 2.0 5.4 1.1 
SO LS Se Re aD REA LN Plum...... 3.0 1.0 1.8 | 10.0 | 1.5) 


In respect to the amounts of plant food used per acre by the fruit 
of the different varieties of trees, the amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in the different fruits are in about the following order: 


*New York Experiment Station, Bulletin, No. 265. 
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Apples, peaches, plums and pears. 

Potash is present in the fruit in larger quantities than is any other 
plant food constituent; nitrogen coming second and being present to 
the extent approximately, of one-half the amount of potash. Then 
follow, in order, phosphoric acid, magnesia and lime, all of these being 
present in much smaller amounts. 

In the leaves, the plant food constituents used per acre are great- 
est in the case of the peach, the apple coming second, then the pear and 
plum. 

Lime is present in the leaves and also in the new wood in much 
larger quantities than any other plant food constituents; nitrogen com- 
ing second, followed in their order by potash, magnesia and phosphoric 
acid. 

In the new wood, the plant food constituents used per acre are 
greatest in the case of the peach trees, after which comes in their 
order plum, pear and apple. 


THE AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD REQUIRED BY AN ACRE OF BEARING APPLE 
TREES COMPARED WITH OTHER FARM CROPS. 


It will be interesting to note the following comparison between the 
amount of plant food used per acre for trees in full bearing as already 
reported, and the amount of material ordinarily used by the different 
farm crops, as shown in the following table: 


AMOUNTS OF PLANT FOOD USED PER AORE BY BEARING APPLE TREES AND 
OTHER FARM OROPS COMPARED. 


Nitrogen Phos. acid Potash 
lbs. | lbs. lbs. 
Apple 
MORNE Gor 3 OEM ses oes tote dee be ce os! beater 20 8.5 45 
Leaves....... 30 5.0 9.5 
LPN A 0010 pee ae Ane Ge er fe oe 1 5 6 
Oval coaescieeie ss) oben accewc sate oceees a See ee ies el % 
Corn, 30 bu. per acre: | 
Gornivivey ae SS5. 455180 Bes so ORaS sade ohisls - Dabeeics? 27.6 12 | 10 
EON EDS ace insect. Benda eee eee otek ae 11.3 0.6 22 
Ot ots ore sa a oka es «Aine octets soe oo ay ee ge egg eae 
Wheat, 15 bu. per acre. 
SAIC ee RARE Tete: sn ieee Uae he ee 16.6 8.5 5 
NAW teeta: ‘cise stdcheee A biteonts Rindd wes Melee 604 16.8 7.6 19 
PROBA Ns he tahawhoicaneretin eae ac lapuen wistels nreieropas 2 « oa es 16.1 = Tor aie 
Timothy hay, 1% tons per acre: 35.4 22.8 38 
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The notion that a bearing orchard requires an insignificant quantity 


of plant food as compared with the ordinary farm crops is shown by 
this table to be entirely wrong. In fact, apple trees bearing a normal 
crop require for fruit leaves and new wood more pounds of each of 
the three commercial elements of plant food, viz.: nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid, than a 30-bushel crop of corn for the grain and stalks, 
and very much more than a 15-bushel crop of wheat and its accompany- 
ing straw. . 


MAKING THE PLANT FOOD IN THE SOIL AVAILABLE. 


As is well known, only a small portion of the plant food contained 
in any good soil is at any one time available to growing crops. The 
processes which render this plant food available are going on more or 
less actively, practically all the time. The rate, however, at which this 
food is made available to the growing tree will vary according to the 
season and to the method of treating the soil. 

For example, during an excessive wet season, when the soil is 
either water-logged or being leached much of the time, there is unlocked 
in the soil a relatively small amount of plant food, and much of that 
which was already made available is lost either temporarily or perma- 
nently through the processes of leaching. This means that the soil 
should be watched carefully the year following an excessively wet sea- 
son. This is particularly true if the trees following such a season happen 
to set a large crop of fruit. 

Then, during a very wet season, the soil solutions are so diluted that 
the trees will actually find less plant food and have greater difficulty in 
getting that which they do find. 

Likewise, in a very dry season the chemical and biological changes 
are very much retarded, owing to the absence of moisture. Neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered that in such a season the movement of 
soil moisture is upward from great depths, and large quantities of mois- 
ture are brought to the surface and vaporized. The plant food that 
had in wet seasons been carried beyond the depths of the ordinary grow- 
ing crop is brought by this upward movement of the water to the 
surface and by the vaporization of the water deposited there in a readily 
soluble form. This does not mean, however, that the plants derive bene- 
fit from these salts during the drouth, for there is not sufficient moisture 
in the soil to make this possible. Therefore, while a dry season does 
not favor the breaking down of the plant food compounds in the surface 
soil, it does in fact favor the accumulation of this soluble plant food in 
the surface soil, by bringing it from great depths, and also by the limited 
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amounts used by the trees on account of the small fruit crop and the 
very sparse growth they make in such an unfavorable season, 

Thus should we expect following a very dry season an extra- 
ordinary season of growth, and if by any treatment in that dry season 
we can without permanent injury to the trees induce them to set a good 
fruit crop the following year, it is very likely to prove exceedingly 
favorable for the development of this fruit. Not only are the condi- 
tions likely to be favorable for the development of a fine crop of fruit 
following a dry year, from the standpoint of an abundance of plant 
food to mature a maximum crop, but from the standpoint of a diminu- 
tion of insect pests and a reduction of the prevalence of fungous dis- 
eases. 

In the ordinary season it is necessary for orchardists to put forth 
some effort in order to unlock the plant food contained in this soil. 
The conditions most favorable for the’unlocking of this food and render- 
ing it available are the presence of air, carrying as it does free oxygen, 
and carrying also carbonic acid gas, which is indirectly a very powerful 
solvent. Thus the systematic aeration of the soil favors its breaking 
down and increases the ratio of available plant food. This aeration may 
b> acomplished in two important ways: One, by systematic tillage, 
another by keeping up the supply of vegetable matter. Humus or vege- 
table matters keeps the soil open and porous, so that the air may circu- 
late freely, and in addition, through the decaying of organic matter, 
liberates a large quantity of carbonic acid gas, which we have just 
learned is effective in unlocking plant food. Humus also assists in main- 
taining a more uniform water content in the soil, preventing it from 
becoming water-logged for long periods after a rain and preventing it 
from drying out to that point where very little or no chemical changes 
occur. 

In soils deficient in humus this dry condition occurs as a rule in 
midsummer, when the temperature and other conditions are naturally 
most favorable to the breaking down of the soil, and at the same time 
when the trees are carrying the maximum of fruit and when they 
stand in greatest need of a copious supply of moisture and plant food. 
And even if the trees are not carrying fruit, they need food at this time 
of the year to mature the growth they have started in the spring and to 
fill out and perfect the fruit buds they have formed, in order that both 
wood and buds may be in good condition for the succeeding winter. 
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HUMUS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


Thus does humus play a very important part: 

(1) In keeping the soil from washing. 

(2) In keeping it from becoming too dry in midsummer. 

(3) In keeping it cooi in the heat of the summer. 

(4) In draining it in a manner. 

(5) In assisting in unlocking mineral plant food. 

(6) In holding in an available form and in preventing loss by 

leaching of the mineral constituents. 

(7) In adding nitrogen. 

(8) In making the soil warmer in spring. 

(9) In making the soil more friabie and loamy, and therefore 

cheaper and easier to handle. 

As to the best methods of getting this humus in orchard soil, cir- 
circumstances must govern in all cases. 

On land of fair fertility and not so rolling as to prohibit cultivation 
on account of washing, it has been found most profitable to employ both 
cultivation and humus for aerating the soil and unlocking this plant 
food. That is to say, cultivation is carried on from the very earliest 
spring until the buds for next year are fully formed and until after the 
differentiation between fruit and growth buds occurs, say the latter part 
of June or early July, when this treatment in the ordinary season and 
under average conditions ceases, and the land is seeded to some crop 
that will cover the surface during the middle of the summer, autumn, 
and if possible during the winter, to prevent washing, and to prevent as 
far as possible the alternate freezing and thawing that favors the 
eroding of the surface. This growth should not be so rank as to be 
difficult to incorporate with the soil the following spring. At the same 
time, it should be of rank enough growth to produce a goodly supply 
ot vegetable matter. For this reason, the orchardists of the east, par- 
ticularly of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, employ the crimson 
clover. This crop may, in my judgment, be successfully employed on 
the southern slopes of the Ozarks in seasons when there is sufficient rain- 
fallin early September to insure germination and a good start, but is 
not reliable north of that point. 

A second crop, and a much more important one for this purpose, is 
the cowpea. There is less risk of crop failure from its use, and it stands 
the drouth better than any other legume known to us and has greater 
ability to get along on a variety of soils and produce a large growth 
and to accumulate a large quantity of nitrogen. Unfortunately, the 
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plants die with the first frost, and the land is not, therefore, so well 
protected in winter against washing as is the case when crimson clover 
is grown. 

In favorable seasons the ordinary red clover may be sown in July 
and a good winter cover and a liberal quantity of humus secured, to be 
disced or plowed in the soil the following spring. 

It too often happens that the orchardist limits his effort to the 
supplying of humus and nitrogen through leguminous crops, and trusts 
to the soil entirely for the mineral ingredients necessary to the proper 
nourishment of his orchard. He should remember, however, that on 
many soils the introduction of the humus and the cultivation necessary 
to incorporate it with the soil, while effective in unlocking the mineral 
constituents, do not operate rapidly enough to supply the trees in full 
bearing with the necessary potash, and in some cases the phosphoric acid 
required. To make the nitrogen that he is adding to the soil really 
effective, it is necessary to introduce, in a commercial fertilizer, a quan- 
tity of potash and phosphoric acid. As is. pointed out elsewhere, the 
application of these minerals in amounts somewhat in excess of the im- 
mediate requirements of the trees is not such a serious waste, in view of 
the fact that, unlike nitrogen applied in available form, comparatively 
little of these elements of plant food is lost when not used by the 
growing plants the first season. Under good handling, practically all 
of the potash and phosphoric acid may be recovered in succeeding 


crops, in case more than is needed is applied at one time. 


IMPORTANCE OF TILLAGE. 


As has already been pointed out, tillage will greatly facilitate the 
liberation of the mineral food of the soil, and it should not be forgotten 
that a relatively large quantity of these minerals is required. For ex- 
ample, a considerable part of the ash of wood growth is potash; con- 
siderably more than half of the ash in fruit consists of this material, 
while, as we know, this element forms the basis of the common fruit 
acids. 

The western orchardist has, I believe, led in the extent and thor- 
oughness of orchard cultivation, and the eastern man, particularly the 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania fruit man, has been dis- 
posed, in the past, to look with disapproval upon this western practice. 
It appears, however, from recent reports issued by the Cornell Univer- 
sity,* that the sod treatment of bearing orchards, even on. the best 
apple land of New York, is proving less profitable than the culture treat- 


*A Bearing Orchard Survey of Orleans County. Bulletin 229, May, 1905. 
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ment. It is true that only about 11 per cent of the orchards there have 
been in cultivation during the, past five years, while 33 per cent have been 
in sod in this leading apple export county of New York, where some 
8 per cent of the entire tillable area of the county is in apple orchards, 
and where are about I-25 as many apple trees as in the entire State of 
Missouri. Of the young orchards, however, it may be of interest to 
note that only 36 per cent of the area is sown to grass, 9 per cent sown 
to small crops, while the remaining 55 per cent is given clean culture. 


YIELD OF CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED ORCHARDS CONTRASTED. 


Five-year average per acre, 1900-1905. Orchards all well cared 
for. 


Bushels. | Income. 
Tilled ten years or more....... gs ve eTevAlctare wicks © Winlevelipieveie etelste, sicnecnoles sate etomna ceo 337 $189 CO 
RilledstivetyGars On more. .5.2-2 see asco eae Seotegh cic werleccinaice® sletanlateravccterets 296 148 00 
Tilledoverjhalt of precedingsfivie yearsiacce.co-cs- hee eee eee eee eee 234 121 00 
Sodloverhalf-ofspreeeding fiveryears...s2 o<-te-n ast eece eee eeee eee 242 118 00 
SoadMiviely.cars\ Or MOrGr. fob e cet eon ai cae to tae eee aE Eee 258 134 00 
SOGSEN SY CAPS OP NMOLE a2 oacse wth clae ee ae ine oie nh ein ieee ee oe BREE EEG 232 117 00 


It should be noted that these orchards were all well cared for, 
ali receiving some fertilizer, and were sprayed, yet cultivation shows an 
increase in the average return during the last five years of $72.00 per 
acre, or 61 per cent, as compared with similar orchards grown in sod. 

In another report from the same institution,* on Wayne county, 
New York, a county producing apples chiefly for evaporating purposes, 
some very interesting and valuable data still further emphasizing the 
advantages of tillage are presented, of which the following is a brief 
summary : 


WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y., YIELD IN BUSHELS OF TILLED AND UNTILLED 


ORCHARDS. 
Number Acres. Average 
orchards. yield. 
1900. 

Tilled fiv. eivearstor MOLe:...ca-ceioeeeiceee sole ceo rece eeoe é 35 222% 341 
Pilled Mostry cars: <...saseadenscanve tence eaeee:. ses e eR ER CL Meee 36 298% 309 
Sod most years, tilled oecasionallycececec.cadscs cee aeceeaeeee 43 241 301 
Sod'five years Ormore «3.2.02 seo ee ese eae neon eee tee eeeces 51 620% 156 


t+tAn Apple Orchard Survey of Orleans Oounty, N. Y. Bulletin 229, Cornell University. 
*Oornell University Bulletin 226. An Apple Orchard Survey of Wayne County, N. Y. 
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WAYNE OOUNTY, N. Y., YIELD IN BUSHELS OF TILLED AND UNYTILLED 
ORCHARDS—Oontinued. 


Number | Acres. | Average 


orchards. yield. 
1901. | $ 
Milled five years OF MOFE.............022ceccsece = cscaeseseeeeees 32 232% | 82 
Tilled most years............ .... Diao aiajete Bieta eae ate paat chs etovo me eo 38 319 73 
Sod most years, tilled occasionally ......................2.-6- 54 292% 56 
SOs VG YEAES OF IMOEG. .5cloc ge iwc ston SOMERS cece a wacclaeee sees 69 609 31 
1902. 
MMecHtive VeATSOr MONG. «se Geen ales) aeseemace ore. 32 -- oae's 53 48314 |- 317 
PPileds MOSEYVEATS <2 2s dea cos woke wcbeee apace es Tae pa aeewae. nee 67 428% 279 
Sod most years, tilled occasionally... ...............2202000 sence 85 49114 214 
Resa VV OATS on ee eee Caiese, Mos b iss ols otra waseeanre oow sone’ 122 1, 10034 | 176 
1903. 
let Hive: VOCALES OF MNONC sa. oom. case ncn cos eco cece cn ve eecoer anes 31 379 325 
ee es =. cg ne 24 125 255 
soa most years; tilled occasionally... (oi. 0c. cc.ccce cececncasess 31 225% 238 
Sod five years or more........ BS es Hie, ites inte ee eee ea 43 36812 230 
Bushels. 
Four-year averages per acre: 
Tilled five years or PADRE Ete eh 23 ee I WG Ts ee Soa 266 
PAM CEIMNOSE- VOAPH SS es Stic iace see catia ea ep ad doses ce sa hiodecas «bata te oN Dib ach nace 229 
Sodumost yours. tilledioccasionally.scc ).- s+.c2 aseaebes or looks wo nd oe nda oe weeks 202 
STEERS GES eT ete SAR ne aR Ane Oe ain eee cr Aen Seer 148 


Thus it is seen that orchards tilled five years or more produce! 
266 bushels per acre, while those that had been in sod for five years or 
more produced only 148 bushels per acre, as an average for the four 
years from 1900 to 1903. 

When it is realized that this represents a large number of orchards 
and involves thousands of acres, the figures are entitled to the greatest 
weight. 

In one sense the foregoing figures are misleading, in that they in- 
clude all of the orchards examined, whether well cared for or neg- 
lected. | 

It goes without saying that the man who does not cultivate is likely 
at the same time to fail to spray, prune, fertilize, etc., and that the bene- 
fits of tillage in these figures are magnified. 
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Eliminating all of the orchards that were in any sense neglected, 
and taking those where the only difference in management was tillage, 
we have the following results: 


*WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y., YIELD OF APPLES FROM TILLED AND UNTILLED OR- 
CHARDS AVERAGE OF THE COUNTY FOR TREES SET BEFORE 1880. 
ALL ORCHARDS WELL CARED FOR. 


Treatment. Number. | Acres. Average vanessa 
yield. yield. 
1900. 
Milled five: VATS OM MOLE see) vies sto cleans veleishicietes! ssteie ie 25 17534 BASH | ee 
TNT S GUN OSH FY. GALS ccs avacts accra toieisic.c- -oleratetetatcleroatey nelttoteyeyeve 22 181 353 
SOGUNOSt sVEaTSlaAs Arsh faeselncrete oe eae eens aie ele leiate Folslels 24 209 2601/5. tease. ae 
SOG HVOlY. CALS OPSNOLE We aleresicterase: fers sere wlohe eaitaesle tisine | 25 206 pad Bessesdadacs 
igs. 
TRilled fivie¥ears OP MOLE v. 3 srcsjocv cise saree ersiovs :ioratelrstouats | 23 345 326 271 
THEG MOSLEY EAISs a3 S fyacndeoos « aoclnns awrsciene aeitaereests| 16 99% 249 245 
SOG MOsSt YEarsie. c 2.5 foe ss.cdes seo sens. oi ae edele tease 15 122 257 206 
MOUGMHiv.e VY CATS OFAN ONC socis a cis esnie cites ate ereiew sien Sisters’ | 22 157% 263 200 


“The real difference, therefore, due to sod or ditfe to the lack of till- 
age, is between 80 per cent, shown in the table including all of the or- 
chards, and 35 per cent, shown in the table relating only to the orchards 
well cared for.” 

It does not follow that under any and all circumstances an orchard 
should be tilled. In many cases the land is too rough or stony, and in 
other cases, if the orchards are giving good yields and the trees are 
making sufficient growth to keep up their vitality, it is possible that it 
will be safe to allow them to remain in sod. By the liberal use of 
barnyard manure, it is possible to keep an orchard in good condition 
without tillage. 

It should be remembered, however, that the results of good and bad 
treatment are not always apparent the first year. The great difficulty 
in determining what kind of treatment pays best in any particular or- 
chard is the fact that it may be several years before the results are ap- 
parent in the difference in crops. Very frequently a grower has fol- 
lowed a few years of good care by a period of neglect, and has received 
an increased yield as a result. The trees may be making almost no 
new wood, and may be easy victims to insects, drouth and disease. Yet 


*Cornell University Bulletin, 226. 
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the increased crop may have persuaded the grower that this is the most 
profitable treatment. 

“No care can be good that does not takc heed of the future of 
the orchard. 

“Tn some cases the orchard may need such treatment as will act- 
ually decrease the yield for several years, in order that new wood may 
be formed and new vitality given the trees. On the other hand, it fre- 
quently occurs that the orchard is growing too fast, producing too 
much wood, and is not as fruitful as it should be, and will need such 
treatment as will retard growth and increase fruitfulness.” 

It is claimed by some that apples from uncultivated orchards are 
more highly colored, have a higher flavor, are firmer and keep better. 

On the other hand, these apples are usually smaller, and statistics 
recently compiled by the Cornell University* show that the apples from 
cultivated orchards sold for a slightly higher price per bushel during 
the past five years than did those from the orchards that were not cul- 
tivated. That is to say, the extra size of the apples from the cultivated 
erchards more than compensated for whatever difference in color, 
flavor or firmness there may have been. 

It may be said, in passing, that the apples of the Ozark region and 
of the river bluffs of Missouri are likely to be sufficiently well colored 
for all practical purposes, without adopting the apparently unprofitable 
practice of growing the trees in sod. 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS FROM CULTIVATION IN MISSOURI. 


Unfortunately, the commercial orchard industry in Missouri is 
too young to permit the gathering of such data from our own experi- 
-é€nces as have been presented for the two leading apple counties of New 
York. 

Professor Whitten of the Missouri Experiment Station gathered 
a number of years ago** some very important data on the difference in 


#An Apple Orchard Survey of Orleans County. Bulletin 229. 
**Bulletin 49 Missouri Experiment Station, ‘‘The Apple Orchard.” 
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the rate of growth of trees cultivated and uncultivated, of which the 
following table is a summary: 


TABLE SHOWING INFLUENCE OF CULTIVATION AND CARE UPON THE GROWTH OF 
APPLE TREES. 


<P Growth in inches. 
No. Variety. Ba Kind of cultivation. 
2 a 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 
1 | Ben Davis...... 7 | 17.6 | 21.7 | 23.2 | 24.5 | Clean cultivation throughout each growing 


season. 
2 | Ben Davis...... 11 | 12.1 | 12.4 | 16.6 | 14.5 | Clean cultivation until 1895; since then clean 
cultivation until June, when cover crop 
of cow peas or clover was sown. 


3 | Ben Davis...... 14 | 17.0 | 9.5 | 16.2 | 10.8 | Clean cultivation until 1895; then seeded to 
gore: clover giving away to bluegrass in 


4 | Jonathan......-| 9 | 17.2 | 9.3 | 13.6 | 11.0 | Cultivated with corn between trees until 

| 1895. In clover since 1895; space cultivated 
A under each tree throughout each summer. 
5 | Jonathan....... 10) 7.3} 6.6 |) 11.4 | 9.6} Olean cultivation until 1895. Since then 
| clean cultivation until June, when crop 
| of cow peas or clover was sown. 


64) |;Genetiece. <cces 30 | 4.2] 6.1) 10.4 6.6) In bluegrass and clover; some cultivation 
around each tree. 

Mime |KGOneb-sahecewcce 30 | 3.6] 5.5 | 8.9) 4.4 | In bluegrass pasture. 

8). Genetic scee noon 14} 13.0} 9.3 11.2 | 7.4} In clover; no cultivation since 1895. 

9 | Miscellaneous 


varieties..... 15 | 11.0 | 11.8 | 19.6 | 12.0) Plowed each spring, cultivated, seeded in 
summer to cow peas, ryeor wheat. 


It will be noted that in every instance the growth was materially 
larger wherever the orchards received good cultivation. Of more im- 
portance, it is shown that the trees under cultivation made a more 
uniform growth than did those that were in sod. 


EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS IN OVERCOMING UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS. 


In the case of such disastrous drouths as in Igol, it is always the 
neglected and underfed orchard that suffers most. It is likewise true 


that underfed trees fall a victim to the attacks of borers, aphis, root rot, . 


etc.. much more readily than those that are well nourished. As in the 
animal kingdom, it is the starved animal that carries all the parasites 
known to the kingdom, whereas, sleek, fat, well fed animals escape their 
ravages. 

When an unfavorable season finds an orchard well set with fruit 
the fact as to whether it has been well cultivated and is well nourished 
or not, in other words, as to whether there is present a reasonable sup- 

‘ ply of available plant food in the soil, exerts a profound influence upon 
the effect of this unfavorable season upon the crop and upon the life and 
vitality of the trees. This is well shown in an experiment recently re- 
ported from the New Jersey Experiment Station with peaches.* 


*Voorhees’ ‘‘Fertilizers.’’ Page 295. . 
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YIELD OF PEACHES IN UNFAVORABLE YEAR. 


Baskets per 
acre. 


TSSG WM ANreGss cca yeeccosscee eeelse RT ee Mey eteactad ese cas whol sinodaneewantehcs 10.9 
Teo ReNiliize does fame et cet et eet cacie cemeteries tees set cen cs Meciendact ect oalecles 152.5 
PSR UpmMNVECINIITEROC Se Re oes Che ear soe rc me he cts me Merete hat aete Meicio heiccalchelete ca se celael wlejeahe oe’e's 162.5 


It will be observed that the unmanured plot yielded in all about 
eleven baskets per acre, while the manured plots produced more thai 
150 baskets. “The manure strengthened and stimulated the trees, and 
enabled them to successfully resist such conditions as were fatal to the 
crop on the unmanured land.’** 


NITROGEN SUPPLY. 


On practically any soil in Missouri that is likely to be planted to 
crchard, it is possible to keep up the supply of nitrogen as well as the 
supply of humus by growing such crops as have been indicated, and at 
the same time pursue what is commonly known as “clean cultivation” 
for the orchard. 

While the temptation is very strong to make the land’earn some- 
thing during the early life of the orchard when the trees are small and 
occupy but a small portion of the area, and when, without some such 
crop, the orchard is a dead expense, the utmost care should be exercised 
on the lighter and thinner soils, lest the supply of humus and of avai!l- 
able plant food be to a large extent exhausted by the growing of such 
crops as corn, thus leaving the Jand in no condition to produce a thrifty 
and healthy growth of trees. 

One can readily determine whether the nitrogen supply is inade- 
quate for the trees by observing closely the color of the leaves and the 
length of the growth in the average season. When these leaves are 
somewhat sparse, that is, thin on the tree, pale or yellowish in color, it 
iS certain that the soil is deficient in available nitrogen. Likewise, if 
the length growth in an average season, particularly when there is no 
fruit crop to nourish, is deficient, the limbs knotty, the bark rough, 
instead of the new growth being long, straight and having a smooth 
bark, we may conclude that there should be more nitrogen present in 
the soil to normally develop the tree. 

If, on the other hand, the opposite of all these conditions are to 
be observed, that is, an abundant growth of foliage of a dark, rich 


**Voorhees’ ‘‘Fertilizers.”” Page 297. 
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green color, and the new growth is. ample, we may say that the soil is 
supplying plenty of nitrogen, and that it is not necesary to add more. 
\When these latter conditions are emphasized, that is, when there is an 
unusual and even an unnecessary leaf and wood growth, when the 
vegetative processes are particularly active at the expense of fruitful- 
ness, we may conclude that there is more available nitrogen than is nec- 
essary, and it will be profitable to grow some crop in the orchard that 
will remove a portion of this nitrogen, such as a corn crop, if the trecs 
are small enough to make this feasible, or of timothy in an older or- 
chard, the timothy being mown and removed from the land. It is never 
advisable, however, to allow orchards to remain long in timothy, even 
though it be necessary to plow the land in the spring, cultivate during the 
summer and resow in September, for while in sod there is a tendency for 
the tree roots to develop very near the surface, and if this process be 
permitted to go on for several years there will be a serious disturbance 
of the root system when the land is again put in cultivation. 


SUPPLYING MINERALS. 


The mineral element of plant food required in the largest quantity 
by the fruit, as has already been pointed out, is potash. Only about 
one-fourth as much phosphoric acid as of potash is required. A _ rela- 
tively large amount of lime is required for the development of the leaf. 
By reference to the table of the composition of soils, already presented, it 
will be observed that the content of potash is relatively large in most 
of our Missouri soils, particularly if we consider the subsoil to a depth 
of three feet, which is certainly not beyond the reach of a growing tree 
on any soil on, which a sane man would plant an orchard. In other 
words, there would seem to be sufficient potash to supply all the needs 
of trees for many years to come, and that this would be one of the last 
elements to be supplied artifically. Considering, however, the special 
need of bearing trees for potash, it is believed that this element can be 
profitably applied over most of the Ozark region at any rate. 

The amount of phosphoric acid in the soil is not nearly so large, 
and perhaps is rendered available more slowly, and is one of the first 
elements to be exhausted under the ordinary system of grain farming. 

Land, therefore, that has been grown in the ordinary farm crops 
for many years before it was planted to orchard, is quite likely soon to 
need a limited supply of phosphoric acid in some reasonably readily 
available form. Virgin soils planted to orchards would naturally seein 
to be less in need of this element, and at the same time, when it is con- 
sidered that these soils are in all probability thinner and contained orig 
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inally a much smaller amount of phosphoric acid than the lands that 
were brought into cultivation earlier, as will be seen by observing the 
composition of the red limestone land, or of the pine ridge land, shown 
in the table of plant food in soil. It is likely, therefore, that if two or 
three corn crops have been taken off of this land while the trees are 
young, that it will stand in very sore need of a limited amount of phos- 
phorous in some artificial form. 

In view of the great abundance of limestone in Missouri and of 
the fact that most of the soils of South Missouri are the result of a lime- 
stone decayed in place, it has been assumed that our soils are very rich 
in this element and that it would be a waste of time and money to apply 
lime. 

All of the analyses thus far made in our Soil Survey work indicate, 
however, much to our surprise, that many of our soils are really defi- 
cient in this element, and have possibly an overplus of magnesia. It is, 
therefore, a serious question whether lime may not be very profitably 
applied on a great variety of our soils. This is especially true of those 
soils which have been in cultivation long enough to develop an acid con- 
dition so that the legumes do not thrive well. 


FORMULAE FOR SPECIFIC CROPS. 


In earlier times the chemist, in recognition of the fact that differ- 
ent time is required for the normal development of different classes of 
plants, and they require plant food in different amounts and in some- 
what different proportions, suggested various formulae adapted to the 
requirements of different crops, as, for example, a formula for a cotton 
fertilizer, another for wheat, and a somewhat different one for corn etc. 
It has often occurred in practice, however, that the so-called corn grower 
would produce on some soils better wheat than the fertilizer especially 
designed for this crop, and vice versa. This is not to say that much 
cannot be learned concerning the fertilizing of different fruits by study- 
ing the amounts and proportions of plant food required for their nor- 
mal development, but to rely upon these data alone would lead us into 
costly errors. 


DIFFERENCE IN AVAILABILITY FOR DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 


This does not mean, however, that one fertilizer would be as well 
adapted to one fruit as to another. That is to say, there are qualities 
in a commercial fertilizer outside of the chemical composition which 
affect very materially its vaiue and adaptability to particular uses. Chief 
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among these qualities is the ease with which the elements of plant food 
contained therein are available. Under some conditions a very readily 
available plant food is required; under others, one that acts more slowly 
is much to be preferred. 

lor example, it would perhaps be dangerous to use very much of 
a very quick acting fertilizer, especially if it contained very much nitro- 
gen, on pears, for it is quite likely to leave the tissue in such a condition 
as to fall easy prey to blight. Likewise, it is as a rule not advisable to 
apply large quantities of a readily available plant food to apples. 

On the other hand, a peach orchard, located on comparatively thin 
land, and loaded with fruit, would be greatly benefited by a liberal quan- 
tity of a very readily available food. The same would be true of all 
the small fruits. 

A. safe rule in all cases would be in making up a commercial fertil- 
izer to supply a small quantity of immediately available material and 
furnish the remainder in a slow acting form, so that a uniform supply of 
food may be provided and a steady and uniform growth promoted. This 
is more particularly true of nitrogen than of the mineral elements. To 
secure this condition with nitrogen the readily available material may be 
supplied in the form of nitrate of soda, or preferably dried blood, or 
cottonseed meal, and for the slow acting material, barnyard manure, 
tankage or a pure raw bone meal, or cheaper than any of these, cow- 
peas or clover. 

In the case of the phosphorous, a small quantity of acidulated rock 
would furnish the material required for immediate use, and the re- 
mainder could be more advantageously supplied in steamed bone, or 
much cheaper and probably quite as well in the long run, in finely ground 
raw phosphate rock. In this case it will always be necessary to plow 
under vegetable matter frequently to facilitate the unlocking of this 


phosphorus. 


DANGERS THAT MAY FOLLOW THE USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


If care and judgment be exercised in the amount of nitrogen ap- 
plied and the season of the year in which the application is made, 
whether it be commercial fertilizer, barnyard manure, or a leguminous. 
crop turned under, there will be no unfortunate results to follow. The 
only disadvantage in applying too much potash and phosphoric acid 
comes from the expense of buying an unnecessarily large amount of 
these ingredients. They will not cause too much wood growth, as will 
an excessive amount of nitrogen, and will not, so far as we know, di- 
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minish the tendency toward fruitfulness, or cause a late growth, or 
prevent a proper ripening of the wood for winter, or produce a soft and 
immature tissue that is especially subject to the attacks of fungous dis- 
eases. In truth, they and lime have just the opposite tendency. 

Special care, then, need only be exercised in the application of 
nitrogen. The wood and leaf growth, as has already been pointed out, 
will show whether sufficient nitrogen is being supplied or not, and any 
excessive growth of leaf or twig will be conclusive evidence that too 
large a quantity has been used. 

Such a mistake in a young orchard may be readily remedied by 
planting to corn and removing both the corn and fodder, and in the 
case of large trees that seem to have been overfed with nitrogen, seed 
to timothy, removing as hay the crops, and by one or the other of these 
means the danger is quickly removed. 

The utmost care, however, should be taken not to carry this de- 
pleting process too far. It is like bleeding a patient for some malady— 
a most excellent thing to do when the patient really requires to be bled, 
but not a good thing if the bleeding process is carried too far. 

This cropping under all circumstances is a great temptation, as it is 
reducing the expenses of handling and giving an additional return from 
the Jand, but if carried to the extent of depleting the soil and no effort 
be made to restore the fertility thus removed, the small return obtained 
from the farm crop will be much more than lost in the reduced vigor of 
the orchard and the diminishing crops of fruit. 

As has already been pointed ‘out, it is especially bad policy to have 
the land alternately rich and poor. Better trees and better fruit will be 
obtained by a consistent policy of one side of the proposition or the 
other, and rather a somewhat underfed tree, existing under uniform 
conditions, than one that is this year underfed and next year overfed, 
or that is alternately rich and poor. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


The commercial forms of phosphoric acid vary in availability more 
than do those of any other element. We have every grade, from the 
immediately available forms of dissolved bone black and dissolved rock, 
through the medium acting forms of raw and steamed bone, to the 
very slow acting, finely ground, untreated, phosphate rock. 

It depends very much upon how one is situated as to which of these 
forms it will be most profitable to employ. Unless one has an orchard 
of bearing age that is very badly run down and needs immediate stimu- 


- 
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lation, there is no need for the employment of a very quick acting, 


readily available and high-priced dissolved bone black; besides, the — 


cheaper form of acidulated rock will furnish quite as readily available 
phosphoric acid. 

Under many circumstances the choice would lie between the two 
forms of bone meal, namely, pure raw bone meal, and steamed bone 
meal. The essential differences are, the raw bone meal is more readily 
available, contains a higher content of nitrogen, from 3 to 4 per cent, 
and a smaller content of phosphoric acid, from 18 to 22 per cent, and 
these ingredients cost somewhat more per pound than in the steamed 
bone. Steamed bone is the residue after the extraction of the glue from 
the bone, and leaves it poorer in nitrogen, containing only from 1% to 
21% per cent, but richer in phosphoric acid, containing from 23 to 26 per 
cent, but neither of these ingredients is so readily available, the fertilizer 
being what would be termed slow acting, and is the cheapest form of 
finely ground bone. 

At the present time the cheapest source of phosphoric acid is the 
finely ground raw rock, which contains from 28 to 32 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, and will cost, laid down at an average point in Missouri, 
about $7.50 or $8.00 a ton, in car lots. This means that a ton of rock 
contains from 560 to 650 pounds of phosphoric acid, making this ma- 
terial cost, laid down at the farmer’s station, 1.2 to 1.3 cents a pound. 

If the orchardist buys this material after it has been treated with 
sulphuric acid, the best that he can hope for is for a ton to contain 300 
pounds of phosphoric acid, for which he will be obliged to pay, laid 
down at his station, from $15.00 to $18.00, which means that the avail- 
able phosphoric acid in this form will cost from 514 to 6 cents per 
pound. In other words, for the same money that 300 pounds of available 
phosphoric acid can be purchased, about 1270 pounds of unavailable ma- 
terial can be secured, or about half the quantity usually found in the first 
ten inches of an acre of our good land. 

Experiments conducted at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station and 
a number of other places, extending over a long series of years, clearly 
indicate that this material can be renderd available rapidly enough for 
all crop requirements by good tillage and by keeping a goodly supply 
of humus in the soil, both of which are necessary for other reasons in 
orchard management. 

In the matter of the amount of phosphoric acid to apply, it will 
depend necessarily upon the extent to which the soil has been depleted 
and the age and condition of the orchard, and what other crops are in the 
near future to be removed. If the trees are just coming into bearing 
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and the land has not been hard cropped with corn or other grain crops, 
from 100 to 150 pounds of bone meal per acre, or 400 pounds of rock 
phosphate will be sufficient to apply oncé every third or fourth year for 
ten or twelve years, when there would be sufficient phosphoric acid to 
satisfy all of the demands of the orchard perhaps until its usefulness had 
ended. As has already been shown, the amount of phosphoric acid used 
by bearing orchards is not large, but most Missouri soils are depleted 
of this material earlier than any other, with the possible exception of 
nitrogen. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FORMS OF POTASH SALTS. 


Generally speaking, the supply of wood ashes has been exhausted. 
This leaves two important forms of potash in commercial fertilizers, 
commonly known as the muriate of potash and the sulphate of potash. 
One is quite as readily available as the other, since the potash in both 
of the salts is readily soluble in water. 

For general agricultural crops, such as corn, wheat, timothy, etc., 
and perhaps for potatoes that are sold on the open market in a mature 
condition, the muriate serves every purpose and is considerably cheaper 
than the sulphate. It has long been known, however, that the presence 
of the muriate exercised a deleterious effect upon the quality of certain 
delicate and very sensitive crops. For example, a high grade cigar 
tobacco cannot under any circumstances be grown with this salt. Grapes 
do not produce a high class wine when fed upon a muriate. Early pota- 
toes are edible and palatable much younger and come on earlier when 
fed upon a sulphate than a muriate. 

It has been assumed by practically all of the agricultural chemists 
of the country that for the ordinary fruits, such as the apple, peach, 
pear and plum, the muriate is quite as effective. Therefore, in all of the 
fruit formulae the potash is suggested to be in the form of a muriate on 
account of its relative cheapness. 

Some experiments now in progress, however, at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, indicate that a sulphate is superior to 
a muriate. The results have not been published, and it is through the 
courtesy of Professor of Agriculture, Dr. Wm. P. Brooks, Professor of 
Agriculture and Acting President, that I am permitted to make the fore- 
going statement. 

In a recent letter to the writer, Dr. Brooks says: “One of the most 
striking points brought out by our experiments, which began with the 
setting of the orchard in 1894 and have continued since, is the great su- 
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periority of the sulphate over the muriate as a source of potash. The tree 
girth is considerably greater in the case of those trees receiving a combt- 
nation of sulphate of potash and bone meal than in the case of those trees 
receiving a muriate of potash and a similar amount of bone meal. It is 
also important to note that the trees receiving the sulphate of potash have 
borne the largest quantity of fruit of any in the experiment. The fruit 
on the plot receiving 20,000 pounds of barnyard manure per acre each 
year is in general rather coarse and slightly inferior both in quality 
and in appearance, while the fruit on the plot receiving wood ashes 
is superior in appearance and quality to all other methods of treatment. 
The fruit on the plot receiving the sulphate of potash and bone meal 
is considerably superior in appearance to that on the plot receiving the 
muriate, and ranks next in this respect to the fruit grown from wood 
ashes.” 

All things considered, wood ashes, unleached, applied at the rate 
of from 600 to 1000 per acre, will be as good a form of potash as can 
be found, provided the cost per pound of actual potash in this form 
is not more than that of the sulphate. Recently some of the large 
packers have used large quantities of wood in curing their meats, leav- 
ing a high grade wood ash available for a fertilizer at a reasonable 
price. When this is available and the cost is not too great it is to be 
recommended. 

When a supply of wood ashes is not available, I should recommend 
a sulphate at the rate of about 2 pounds per bearing tree or 150 lbs per 
acre. 

For the growing trees, before they come into bearing, I am inclined 
to the opinion that the muriate would be good enough, and should be ap- 
plied in the vicinity of the tree at a rate which would supply about 100 
pounds of actual potash per acre, which means 200 pounds of the 
muriate salt. 

It is claimed by many fruit growers that the use of potash as a 
fertilizer in bearing orchards will favor the development of high color in 
the fruit and cause the trees to hold their fruit better. In this con- 
nection, Professor Taft, personally known to most every Missouri Hor- 
ticulturist, writes: “The Michigan orchardists have found that the use 
of mineral fertilizers tends to the production of fruit buds, and that the 
flavor and color of the fruit is enhanced. In numerous instances that 
have come to my knowledge, the difference in the amount of fruit blown 
from the trees that have been fertilized with phosphoric acid and potash 


in severe wind storms as compared with the amount lost from un- 
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fertilized trees was more than sufficient to pay the entire cost of the 
fertilizer.” 

In some instances liberal applications of lime have accomplished the 
same results, which may be due either to a deficiency of lime in the 
soil or to the fact that the added lime liberates a portion of the potash 
already contained in the soil, so that the indirect effect is the same as 
the application of potash. Certainly, on many of our soils, if lime is 
applied, it is not necessary to apply a potash the same season, as the lime 
is quite likely to liberate sufficient potash for all of the requirements of 
the trees for that year. 


FEEDING THE PEACH. 


As is well known, the habits of the growth of the peach are quite 
different from those of the apple or the pear. The former grows more 
rapidly, comes into fruitfulness earlier, produces a relatively larger 
quantity of fruit, which has a much shorter season of growth than either 
the apple or the pear. It is, therefore, as might be supposed, a some- 
what more exhaustive crop, and requires the plant food in a more 
readily available form than either the apple or the pear. In practice it 
has been found, as would necessarily follow from these facts, that no 
fruit is more sensitive to thorough cultivation and good treatment than 
the peach. It is necessary to aerate the soil more thoroughly than with 
any other fruit. 

Fortunately, we have from the New Jersey Experiment Station the 
results of some very excellent fertilizer experiments which extended over 
a rather long period of years, that will be very helpful in this connec- 
tion. The soil upon which these experiments were conducted was of 
moderate fertility, of good mechanical condition, and considered to be 
fairly representative of the peach lands of the Atlantic Coast. The ferti- 
lized plots received annually : 


Pounds 

per acre. 
INMATES) CR CCG Os S5 Wo So SAS GeCG COOQRS OO DOLE ic AGE SAE Ca TORS ee TP ARSE Cee meine or aT 150 
BOMeMD ACs SUDERDHOSDUALE scerewer cpreeeee niciore Yietbisiclosinociownis os on sie istereiaibe ccm soeee caeae 350 
Miumntaterolopobtashivessssteccy ometm nae reneee fn core one RG leau «:dcinae sae cimemmers loareisia stat eretelets 150 


This particular fertilizer would cost at present prices about $6.50 
per acre, although it would be possible to buy an equally good fertilizer 
here in the west for less money. 
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Those plots having barnyard manure received twenty toms per acre 
per year. The following shows the results: 


Baskets 
per acre. 
1. The yield without manure. 
1884-1891, Inclusive; 8'years, average per year... caccccrcncienicseh tees ceenadesslelscsaeeiee 65.7 
1884=1893, inclusive, 10 years, average per year.......... wis alec Uma lala lols feral e steve le) anime ete leas 60.3 
1887-1891, inclusive, 5 crop years, average per Year. .............cecccenee ceecceccens 105.0 
1887-1893, inclusive, 7 crop years, A@VeraAge Per VEAL... ...... 2... cece ee ec cece cee: ceneece 86.2 
Il, Yield with complete chemical manure. 
1884-1891 inclusive, 8'years, @VErAZE POY YOAT.. 2 scesee ocmniee ce s+ camels Uses cee -= sre 164.2 
1884-1893; inclusive, 10syears, AVELALES POL Wi EAT sicccr «cc cicisciey owjeiereiciccish eich cineca clene 183.4 
1887-1891, inclusive, 5 crop years, AVETALE POP VEAL. 6. 6.o. os <ccicisicisircicte « cicleleelelecialcremiee 262.8 
1887-1893, inclusive, 7 crop years, @VerAgGE PEL VEAL... ..: 2.2... . cers cece ccs ercc cess sees 262.0 
Il, Yield with barnyard manure. 
1884-1891, inclusive, 8 yearS, AVeErAZE Per VEAT..... ...-cecierecescesceccevssetcses selcees 169.5 
1884-1893; inclusive, 10years, @Verage Per VOar.<- i... ewe nesicisccloce wees ee cle cearec 194.7 
1887-1891, inclusive, 5 crop years, average per year....... Bysfelofeliteniatlereinetayan syarcsniceieians Zilee 
1687-1893) inclusive,“ CroplyeGars, AVCTALEC DER VERT suc. <) ciclo) ollisieicioiais tei) leteialss) ul-tersteyeieteio=ts 276 8 


It will be observed that the yield was very materially increased 
by feeding the trees either with commercial fertilizer or with barnyard 
manure. The differenec between commercial fertilizer and barnyard 
manure was in this case not material. 

It should be remarked in this connection that the amount of plant 
food supplied was much larger in the barnyard manure in this particu- 
lar case than in the commercial fertilizer, indicating that a smaller 
amount than was given in the form of barnyard manure was sufficient to 
produce maximum crops. For example, in ten years the fertilized plots 


received— 

Pounds. 
INCOR eMyai.2). cote Sie ssiss care scisisie ieleislcien sie lem sisiepeleinie) (sper sdwihva bietare Waid Sais sie cietele horde eta seers 250 
IPHOSPHOBIC ACIC a sace isso oce ele eee eee elders sloraysloreiaioren. In sjetlisiotisrsraleie ersiare s civeicieeio ee citeres 560 
| ELOY oS 0 RI Ae mR A Sirois Se en te 5 bon HOSS aE OD AED TOO USS OOO DEEOCDAL COG LaCaC wes 750 


whereas, the trees receiving barnyard manure were fed a total in ten 


years of 

Lbs. 
INIENOS ON ca nek ch cise a tectotarrosetiemie me ie Sa cL Cano EEt oT ocdooonhacode octcoocdooCDactousede 2,000 
Phosphoric acid........... ists a rie aN able BUGInTO Oa 16 aia ewie alaintoleraiavels (orcicleainie wie abe a aterole eben eres meee 2,000 


PObas hse. oc pmscisatepresloss ccocinwcewalen cecinoeemens seit FF A A SAARI Ia TO HA GGUS BOR CUG Oooo 1,600 


a eC 


Se a 
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As in the case of the other fruits, one must exercise the greatest 
care not to overfeed with nitrogen, which over-stimulates the vegetative 
tendencies of the tree, belating and minimizing the fruitfulness, besides 
such. fruit as is produced is lacking in color and flavor and: is much 
more liable to the attacks of fungus diseases. 


FEEDING THE PEAR. 


The dwarf varieties require better cultivation, more uniform and 
heavy fertilization than do the standard sorts, for the reason that the 
quince roots upon which they are grown feed from a much more re- 
stricted root area and near the surface, in proportion to the wood gruwth 
they make and the fruit they bear. It is self-evident also that the ferti- 
lizer should be applied nearer the tree than in the standard sorts. 

In fertilizing the pear, however, it should be remembered that the 
permitting of a rank growth through the supply of a liberal quantity of 
available nitrogen makes the tree much more subject to blight and 
leaves the wood in such a condition that this disease is particularly fatal. 

This has led to the very common practice of planting pears on 
relatively close, thin land, giving very limited cultivation, oftentimes 
none at all, and keeping the tree in what is commonly considered a half 
starved condition, so as to develop a wood that is resistant to the 
attacks of this disease. It is for the practical grower to determine in 
either case which of these policies he shall pursue. 


HOW TO TELL WHAT SORT OF FERTILIZER THE ORCHARD NEEDS. 


After all that is said and done, the only way to determine accurately 
what a bearing orchard on a given soil needs is to try it, and under 
ordinary circumstances it will be necessary to continue this experiment 
over a considerable length of time. Certainly it would not be sufficient 
to apply the fertilizers in the spring and expect a full and profitable re- 
turn in the crop that same season. It is possible that the influence of 
this application may not manifest itself for two or three years, and it 
may continue to exert an influence for five or six years. 

The best plan, therefore, would be to repeat the application at the 
end of about the third year, taking special pains to note the difference in 
the growth and vigor of the trees under each treatment, the color of the 
leaves and the amount, size, color and soundness of the fruit. 

It will not be sufficient, however, to trust to one’s eye to determine 
the difference in the yield of fruit. A difference of 25 per cent may be 
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easily undiscovered, whereas this diffrence might show a very large pront 
on the use of a commercial fertilizer. 

Men engaged in the orchard business at all extersively can afford 
to make these experiments, accurately weighing the crop of fruit from 
each plot carefully, and keeping a record from year to year until the 
experiment is closed. * 

In passing, I may say that the Experiment Station will be very 
glad to enter into co-operation with any of our orchardists who have 
land growing in orchards which in their judgment need some artificial 
feeding. We may be in position to supply the fertilizer in the necessary 
amounts, and to send a man to the orchards to gather the data at time 
of harvest. 

The following scheme will serve as a general guide and be sufficient 
for a preliminary test. It is not to be assumed that the particular kinds 
ef fertilizers proposed in this plan are the ones that would be necessarily 
recommended for use in actual practice, but these are selected for the 
preliminary test in the main because of the convenience with which they 
may be procured and the uniformity of their quality on the market. 
Later, if it should be shown by results, for example, that nitrogen 
is required, it would be very easy to get it in a cheaper form than nitrate 
of soda. 


PLAN OF PRELIMINARY TEST OF FERTILIZERS. 


PIO es Treatment. 

1. Nothing. 

2. Muriate of potash, 150 pounds per acre. 
Pure raw bone meal, 250 pounds per acre. 

3. Dried blood, 200 pounds per acre. 
Pure raw bone meal, 200 pounds per acre. 

4. Muriate of potash, 150 pounds per acre. 
Dried blood, 200 pounds per acre. 

5. Muriate of potash, 150 pounds per acre. 
Dried blood, 200 pounds per acre. 
Pure raw bone meal, 200 pounds per acre. 
Nothing. 


Barnyard manure, 10 tons per acre. 


oN 


Lime, 2000 pounds per acre, 
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APPLICATION OF COMMERCIAL, FERTILIZERS. 


On mature bearing orchards that are occupying the entire ground, 
it is quite as well to make the application broadcast and in the spring, 
immediately before the first cultivation, letting the tillage given mix 
the fertilizer with the soil. 

In the case of barnyard manure, it is possible and advisable to 
make the application in the autumn, after the ground is firm, say, from 
the first of November on, unless the land be very steep so that there 
will be serious loss from surface washing. The material would then 
be incorporated with the soil by the early cultivation, just as in the case 
of the commercial fertilizer. 


CHERRIES: 


(J. H. Darsche, Parkville, Mo.) 


What is the matter with cherries? They are all right! Cherries 
to eat; cherries to cook; cherries to can. Cherries from the tree, on the 
table, in the pie. Who does not love them does not know a good thing 
when he sees it. 

The first element of successful fruit culture is a love of fruit. This 
leads to an interest in the development of the tree and a watchful care 
of all its needs. We should also desire to give, as well as to get, of our 
knowledge and experience, of our success or failure; to communicate to 
others of what we learn as well as a wish to learn from them what they 
may know. 

This intense interest in our calling enkindles a spirit of enthusiasm 
that is contagious and inspiring to the noblest efforts. 

Cherries may be divided into three classes: Morellos, Dukes and 
Hearts. The Morellos are the prolific bearers, the tart and plentiful 
kinds in common use, such as the Early Richmond, Montmorency, Eng- 
lish Morello, Wragg, Dyehouse, etc. I know of a late seedling Mor- 
ello, large, dark red, trees growing from sprouts, heavy bearer, that 
I think of having propagated. 

The Dukes are noted for beauty of trees, growing very upright, with 
dense foliage of deep green leaves, and fine quality of fruit, but generally 
light bearers, and in our western climate short-lived trees, from the 
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bursting of the bark and exposure of the heart wood. Varieties: May 
Duke, Late Duke, etc. 

The Hearts are famous for eating qualities, the largest and sweet- 
est of all. Varieties: Governor Wood, Yellow Spanish, Bigarreau, 
Black Tartarian, Royal Ann, etc. 

Location.—The cherry orchard should be planted on high, rolling 
well-drained soil, for the tree will not live, but surely die, if on springy, 
wet land. Even in low places on uplands, if water will stand in wet 
times only, it will not thrive, but gradually die out. 

The Heart cherries thrive best on upland sandy loam, and I gathered 
a good crop on one of the sandy bluffs near Benton Harbor, Mich., not 
far from the lake, grown on large, healthy trees. The Black Tartarian 
were a very full crop, but all rotted on the trees from wet and muggy 
weather after they were ripe within two days. That location was very 
fine for Morellos, and Dukes also, the Moreilos.being the main crop for 
vield and profit. 

The article in November number of the American Truck Farmer, 
now The Farm Money Maker, by Prof. A. T. Erwin, ‘shows that Oregon 
is the location for sweet cherries, where the yield is both large and 
constant, and that they are planting for profit hundreds of acres. The 
size there is wonderfully large, a minimum of seven-eighths of an 
inch for canning purposes. What must they be for the choice selec- 
tions? They look in the crate like plums, and a correspondent of the 
Western Fruit Grower says in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, he saw 
some of the grandest old cherry orchards, over fifty years old, bearing 
in some cases two hundred gallons to the tree, and a cherry that 
measured one and one-fourth inches in diameter. Surely a glorious 
paradise is Oregon, and they must make two bites of a cherry there. 

It is a genuine pleasure to find some locality where the sweet cherry 
is at home, for on our heavy soils in Missouri and Kansas the repeated 
experiments to make a success of the sweet cherry has been a continual 
failure. In an orchard of my own planting in Eastern Kansas, on high, 
rolling upland, and a stiff, loamy clay of not over six inches of soil, 
underlaid with hard pan, I set out 150 cherry trees in 1888. They were 
Early Richmond mostly, with some, so called, English Morello and a 
selection of Montmorency. The Richmonds paid well, the English 
Morello never paid, the crops being light when the Richmonds were full. 
The fruit was one-sided, knotty and wormy, while the Richmonds were 
sound and smooth. The Montmorencies were not in it at all, as they 
all proved to be Richmonds when they came to bear. I had planted a 
few May Duke and Governor Wood, which grew finely, made beauti- 
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ful trees, with scattering fruit of very choice quality, large size and 
brilliant color, but in a few years the trees began to crack and burst 
open, and soon after died. The Richmonds began to bear some almost 
from the start. I planted the trees twenty feet apart, and between the 
rows and in the rows set Early Harvest blackberries, six and two-thirds 
feet between rows. I cultivated trees and plants about four times 
with a five-tooth cultivator each season and hoed clean twice up to 
August 1 to 10. The orchard seemed to come right along without any 
extra trouble, with very little pruning or trimming; no labor catching 
worms or spraying. Cleaning out the old blackberry canes was the 
tedious part and picking the fruit. 

As to market, we had a good market for all our fruit until the trees 
in 1900 yielded an average of two bushels to the tree on about seventy- 
five Richmonds, which had survived for twelve years since planting. As 
I thought the home market might be overloaded, I shipped to Omaha, 
Neb., from six to eight crates per day of twenty-four boxes each for 
about ten days, as well as supplying the home trade at $1.50 per crate. 
The cherries I shipped to Omaha realized about $1.50 per crate, besides 
the commission and express, and after deducting cost of packages and 
picking, realized about $1.50 per bushel on the whole crop of 150 bush- 
els. The picking was done by women and boys with stepladders and 
two-gallon tin ‘pails, at a cost of one and one-half cents per quart, or 
twelve cents per pail. 

Where will cherry growing pay? On any good upland soil in 
Kansas or Missouri where corn is a sure crop, where the drainage is 
good, where the cultivation is thorough, where the trees are well cared 
for, and where you have a good home market. 

I give also a letter concerning the experience of my friend, Col. 
W. D. Houston, at Garnett, Kansas. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CHERRY ORCHARDS. 


I planted about 50 cherry trees in the spring of 1898—I think it 
was. They all died, or were dead when [ planted them. I do not 
know what was the matter, but all the trees of that nursery were in the 
same condition that year. I replanted the next year. All lived. But 
about half my ground was low, flat swail. At the end of the second 
season every tree on this ground was dead; 1903 and 1904, as you will 
doubtless remember, were very wet. My remaining trees were very 
much injured. Many died. The most important thing I can say is: 
Never plant cherries except on high grounds, dry, well-drained land. 
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Varieties: Early Richmonds, Montmorencies and English Morellos. 
The first is always reliable. The second, large, very desirable, a great 
favorite, but the tree is delicate and poor bearer. The third is worth- 
less with me. 

I have had no difficulty in finding a market in Garnett and sur- 
rounding towns, and at $1.50 or $2 a bushel. My orchard has not been 
profitable. Last year was the best. It netted me $75. I have about 
150 trees living now. They are in good condition. I have not culti- 
vated for the last three years. That is one of the questions I would 
like information on. 


NATIVE PLUMS. 


VALUABLE VARIETIES—HOW TO PLANT AND CARE FOR THEM. 


(J. E. May, LaPlata, Mo.) 


In preparing a paper on the above subject I am only doing so at the 
solicitation of the Executive Board of our great Society, and not because 
I can tell the members what to plant, how to plant and how to care 
for the trees after planting. Perhaps there are those here who have 
never before attended our meetings and have never made a study of 
horticultural matters, and with this thought in mind I will proceed to 
the subject in hand. 

If I succeed in helping some one to a better knowledge of our 
native plums, and perhaps save them loss and disappointment, I shatl 
feel that my paper has not been in vain. That the Wild Goose plum 
stands at the head of the list of valuable native varieties we have proven 
beyond a doubt in the past three years. Remember, I am speaking for 
Northern Missouri, and it is probable with plums, as with other fruits, 
a difference in the location might make a change in the above assertion. 
While the Wild Goose may not be a top notch as to quality, and while 
it is a plum that ripens unevenly and drops before fully ripe, it is 
the plum for the commercial orchard, as it fills the baskets, is an annual 
bearer and sells well. What more can you ask? Don’t make the mistake 
and plant all Wild Goose, however, as they are not a self-fertile variety, 
and must be planted with other varieties blooming at same time. 

We have found the Miner and Newman good varieties for this 
purpose. The Newman, ripening a short time after the Wild Goose, is 
a good bearer of bright red plums, of better quality, and holds its fruit 
until ripe. For this reason we do not have so many fallen plums to sell 
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at a low price, and were it a regular bearer, it would be placed at the 
head of the list. The Miner, another valuable variety, ripens soon after 
the Newman; in fact, we had the Newman and Miner at the same time 
this year, the Newman holding on until the Miner began to ripen. ‘ The 
Miner we consider the best of the three as to quality, and bears every 
other year, abcut the size of the Wild Goose, darker in color and better 
bloom. We also have Forest Garden, but do not consider it of much 
value for the commercial orchard. As a variety for home use, however, 
I would include it, as it is of good quality, though small. In the family 
list I would leave out the Wild Goose, for if you only have a tree or 
two, the plums ripen a few at a time and drop, and you can hardly get 
enough to make it an object to take care of them. This may be over- 
come, however, by picking as soon as they begin to turn red, and ripen 
them in the house. That there are other valuable varieties goes without 
saying, I suppose, but the three mentioned give us a season from the 
middle of July until about the middle of September, and had we a good 
variety ripening after that time, we would need no others. We plant 
on well prepared land, plowing a furrow where we want the trees to 
stand. Use a small tree in preference to a large one. Plant sixteen 
feet in the row, rows twenty feet apart, and mix our varieties to insure 
good fertilize action. Cultivate well as long as we can get among the 
trees, and use Bordeaux for fungi and arsenic for insects. The trees 
will do the rest. 


GROWING A PEACH ORCHARD. 


THE FAMILY PEACH ORCHARD. 
(A. L. Zimmerman, Weatherby, Mo.) 


The first thing is to select a location that is well drained; one that 
lays high enough above the surrounding ground that water does not 
run down on it, and does not remain on it. This has been my misfortune 
at ny present location. During our wet seasons my trees have died 
from too much water; trees three to four years planted, nice and thrifty, 
start out nicely in the spring, but are dead by iall or so weakened that 
the next spring they put out a few weakly leaves, then die. Another 
thing, ground ought not to be made extra rich by applying large 
quantities of manure; land that will produce thirty to forty bushels of 
corn to the acre in a fair season is rich enough. Put your ground in 
good condition, as for potatoes or corn, get good trees, one year from 
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bud, not smaller than four to five foot trees, fresh dug as possible, plant 
them fifteen feet apart each way, peaches alone, not every other row 
apples or pears or anything else. Small fruit can be planted in the 
rows and between them for a few years, but not longer than four (4) 
years. Clean up the ground and don’t cultivate any more. 

Plant a good assortment of kinds, but not many trees of the early 
kind, as they all lack quality, good only for immediate use. As to varie- 
ties, Alexander has always been our first early and it bears well. 
Triumph comes next in order of ripening and is rather fuzzy, but when 
well ripened, is of very good quality for an early peach. Greensboro 
conies with it, or next to it, and is a nice peach of good size. Moun- 
vain Rose comes next and is fine. Bokara is good to plant on account of 
being very hardy, but the fruit is very fuzzy and not as rich as sore. 
Crosby aiso is very hardy, fine flavor, good bearer. not as large as some 
others unless thinned. Champion is another hardy kind that bears well 
here; but of all the so-called hardy kinds, the Conover beats anything 
we have iried yet. If properly thinned it is of good size, but heing 
very hardy, it seems every bloom bud makes a peach, and the fruit is 
not large, but compares very well here with Crosby, Bokara and Cham- 
pion. [lberta is the king of peaches when it bears, as it will make ‘more 
big peaches than any other kind. 

Kor iate kinds, Stump the World, Globe, Salway and Heath Cling 
are ali gvod late kinds. We havea kind in this part of the country called 
the Indian, a free-stone, comes true from seed. It bears well and is a 
fruit of fine quality, when well ripened, but very sour if not fully ripe; 
it ripens from September the first to the twentieth. Crawford’s Early 
has done well here. There are many other kinds, but these are mostly 
of the older well tried kinds and will give a continuous supply of fruit 
from the fourth of July till in October. 

I like to head my trees low, not over eighteen inches from the 
ground, and keep the tops low by cutting back each year about one- 
fourth to one-third of the previous year’s growth, but don’t trim too 
much, as it is apt to cause the trees to grow too rank and not bear. 

I think banking up to the trees is the best way to get the borers. I 
think there will not be as many borers get in. I found this to be the 
case in nursery trees, both peach and apple, with dirt piled up to the 
trees; it is always loose and dry at the top and no weeds or trash for 
the beetles to hide in. There is not half as many borers as when the 
ground is flat around the trees and grass and weeds grow close around 
them. Before closing, I wish to say a few words about seedlings. I 
believe they are generally more hardy than budded kinds. I would 
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recommend some seedling trees from selected fruit; there are a number 
of kinds in this part of the State that comes true from seed, and mostly 
are improvements of the common, dry, mealy freestone, which Mr. 
Murray is inclined to make light of and calls the veneered peach. 
Most of the improved seedlings here have not much fixity of type, do 
not always come the same; however,the Conover and Indian freestone 
come the same, as they have been grown for so many times from seed, 
but there is room for improvement in these two kinds. 

The fruit of a seedling cling was exhibited at our county fair last 
fall from Osborn, this county. The parties said it came true from seed. 
It would compare very favorably with Stump the World, both in size 
and color; in fact, I thought it was Stump the World until I learned it 
was a cling. 

I look forward to the time when we shall have a general assort- 
ment of peaches that come true from seed, that will be as large and as 
good as our budded kinds. What we need is for someone to be working 
systematically at it, to increase the number of such seedlings and improve 
them up to that end. 


DISCUSSION. 


In a call for best varieties of peaches for commercial planting, the 
Elberta led. Among other favorites were Salway, Crosby, Champion, 
Family Favorite, Mrs. Brett, Mountain Rose, Reeves Favorite and 
KKaiamazoo. 

Secretary Goodman—Cherry trees on Mahaleb roots give the best 
results. Early Richmond, Late Richmond, Montmorency give best 
money. There is good money in a large cherry orchard on these Mis- 
souri hills. Don’t plow after five or six years old—keep in sod. 

Secretary Green of Iowa—The Early Richmond leads in money 
making, the Montmorency next. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of B. R. Boucher of Cairo, Randolph county, Mis- 
souri, in June of this year, we are again reminded that death may 
overtake each of us while in the line of duty, and in the enjoyment of 
a fair degree of health. Of the early history of the subject of this 
short and necessarily imperfect sketch, your committee have been unable 
to learn anything. 

For several years Mr. Boucher was a member of this Society, en- 
joyed the few meetings he could attend, and honored it for the work it 
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did and was trying to do. He was not a robust man, but was a will- 
ing worker for the interests of this Society to the extent of his physical 
ability. 

How long he had been identified with the fruit interests of Mis- 
souri, we know not, but are informed that at the mature age of 70, but 
for a horticulturist not a decadent age, he passed away amid the scenes 
of a useful life and a happy home. 

Honored by his fellow-fruit growers, he was President of the Ran- 
dolph County Society for a number of years. By many he was con- 
sidered the best posted man in the county on orchard growing. The 
fine young orchard, the child of his old age, considered by some the 
pride of the county, testifies to his intelligent and careful labor in his 
chosen profession. 


Many of us well remember the meeting of two grand strawberry 
growers at Columbia two years ago, R. M. Kellogg of Michigan and 
D. McNallie of Missouri. These were great men, engaged in the same 
work, but in far removed sections of our country. Different conditions 
led to different results and different conclusions. These differences 
being published, led most naturally to a controversy, spirited at times, 
but never acrimonious. Each contended earnestly for the faith that 
was in him, as we are all commanded to do in matters religious. That 
each of these men, working along nature’s lines, getting at times close 
to nature’s God, should observe this injunction in matters horticultural, 
is not a cause for surprise, much less for regret, for they were not un- 
mindful of that other valuable injunction “not to contend about words 
to no profit, for they engender strife.” They respected each other for 
their work’s sake, and at the meeting referred to they learned to love 
each other. | 

That both of these valuable men should be called from us in the 
short space of two years is, to say the least of it, a sad dispensation of 
an All-Wise Providence, but such was the case. Mr. Kellogg laid down 
his armor in less than one year from December 1903, and Mr. Mc- 
Nallie in less than two, having died July 30, 1905. 

Mr. McNallie was born in the Province of Quebec in 1847, and at 
13 we find him a pupil in the Sherwood public schools. He caine to 
the states in 1863, and to Jasper county, Missouri, in 1868, and settled 
near Avilla. For a period of years he was a business man in Sarcoxie, 
thoroughly and actively identified with all that tended to develop the 
town and uplift the citizenship. In 1894 he moved to his late home 
near Sarcoxie, where he did most of the work that has endeared him 
to us as fruit growers. 
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He chose the cultivation of the strawberry as his specialty, and 
right well did he do his work. What Mr. Kellogg had become to 
Michigan and the adjoining states, Mr. McNallie was to Missouri and 
to many other states beyond. We speak truly, I am sure, when we say 
he did more to improve the quality of the strawberry than any other 
man in the entire State. So thinks the editor of the Herald, a Sarcoxie 
paper, who further states, “he was an extensive grower of berries and 
shipper of plants, and has built up a remarkable good foreign business, 
shipping plants to nearly every state in the Union.” He loved his 
work, and often said to his boys, “You must love the business and take 
a pride in it if you would succeed ;” and the boys said in a late letter: 
“Our father was an intelligent and progressive horticulturist, and it was 
his introduction of so many new varieties that had such a material in- 
fluence on the strawberry industry in this section of the country.” He was 
a hard but willing worker, a careful, painstaking horticulturist in his 
chosen line. 

His example to all who knew him was of the very best, and long 
will it be cherished in memory. If he was combative, it was always for 
principle, and his genial personality made him a most agreeable op- 
ponent. If he failed to show forth his charming disposition in the 
pointed or written discussion, it was charmingly manifest when his 
opponent met- him face to face. The Sarcoxie Leader said of him, “The 
deceased possessed many good traits of character. He had a warm 
and affectionate heart for the needy and helpless, and was always found 
assisting those in need. He was a man who had the courage of his con- 
victions, was a hearty supporter of civic righteousness and reform, and 
was a strong temperance man, always ready and willing to help further 
the temperance cause. 

“Mr. McNallie’s daily walk showed him to be a christian, and all 
who knew him knew where to find him when a principle was involved.” 

To all this we give our hearty consent, and simply add: In his 
death horticulture has lost a valued student of her secrets, a great 
worker in her interests, and our Society one of our most valued and 
shining lights. Happy may we all and each of us be if we so live, love 
and labor that our end may be like his, and if our work, like his, may 
live after us. 

CH. DurcHEr 


G. W. LoGANn’ 
W. G. LANE, 
Committee. 


These resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


To the Officers and Members of the Missouri State Horticultural Society: 

Your committee on final resolutions would respectfully report as 
follows: 

Inasmuch as this meeting of the Society has been one of the pleas- 
antest in the history of the Society, we desire to especially thank the 
Missouri Valley Horticultural Society for the excellent arrangements 
made for our convenience and comfort. 

We would also thank the management of the Coates House for 
favors extended on this and other occassions, and also the representatives 
of the city government for attention shown us. Not for a long time 
have we had so many visitors from outside our State, and we are truly 
grateful for the help they have given in making our meeting a success. 
At meetings of this kind it is always profitable to have the best talent 
obtainable from our sister states, and we are especially indebted to our 
visitors at this time. 

In connection with this mention of our program, we would call 
attention of the Society to the fact that two years from now our or- 
ganization will be fifty years old, and we recommend that the meeting of 
1907 be made a great occasion to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Society. 

And last, but net least, having in mind the old saying “that too 
much work and no play makes Jack a dull-boy,” we also recommend that 
in the future one evening of our sessions be set aside for social inter- 
course among the members of our Society. 

James M. IRVINE, 
Louis Erg, 
R. T. KincsBury. 
Upon motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


THE FRUIT GROWERS ADJOURNED. 
Many Papers Read at Closing Session of the Horticulturists. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society was adjourned at 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon. The 
meetings began at the Coates House Thursday morning. Missouri, 
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Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Tennes- 
see, Indiana and Kentucky were represented in the convention. 

Owing to the interest taken in the various subjects discussed, the 
convention was unable to dispose of the lengthy programme which had 
been prepared. Many papers were read in the closing session yester- 
day afternoon. 

It was decided to send displays of several varieties of apples, grown 
in Missouri, to the meetings of State Horticultural Societies which are 
to be held within the next ten days in New York, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Arkansas.—Kansas City Star. 


MANY STRAWBERRIES RAISED. 
Southwest Missouri Sent Out 1,100 Carloads Last Season. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society was brought to a close at the Coates House at 5 o’clock 
last night, after an interesting and very largely attended session, lasting 
three ‘days. 

Mr. George, who is one of the largest raisers and shippers of straw- 
berries in Missouri, was authority for the statement that 1,100 carloads 
of strawberries were shipped from Southwest Missouri during the past 
season. The strawberry industry in that locality is rapidly growing. 
The business has become highly remunerative and the growing area is 
rapidly extending over the territory of the Ozarks. 

Secretary Goodman said yesterday: “This year’s meeting is one 
of the most largely attended and most interesting that we have ever 
held. A growing interest has been manifested each year, but this one 
has proven the banner one from an attendance standpoint.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 


ADDITIONAL “PAPERS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOME COMMON FUNGUS DISEASES AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. 


(By Bayard F. Floyd, Assistant in Botany, Uuiversity of Missouri.) 


APPLE SCAB. 
Venturia pomi (Fr.) Went. 


The apple scab is the most injurious of all apple diseases. It at- 
tacks the foliage and fruit, causing injury and destruction to both. 
There are two important stages of this disease. First, the summer 
stage, in which the disease attacks the buds, leaves and fruit; second, 
the winter stage, in which spores are formed on the fallen leaves, or 
possibly on twigs. These spores cause a new infection in the spring. 

The vegetative part of the fungus lives in the tissue of the plant, 
spreading through the leaves and fruit as it is formed. The scabs are 
produced by the fruiting fungus, which breaks down the tissue and 
sends up erect hyphae, from the tips of which are cut off small spores. 
These, carried by the wind or insects, cause a new infection. In the 
spring, soon after the leaves unfold, round, light greyish to olive spots 
or scabs appear. These may coalesce, forming large areas of such 
abundance that the leaf will shrivel and fall off. Earlier in the season 
the buds and blossoms may be attacked. 

The fruit is the part that is most seriously attacked; on it the dark 
brown of blackish scabs develop from small circular spots to large irreg- 
ular patches, which may cause the apple to be one-sided and to crack 
open. After cracking open, the soft rots will attack the fruit. The 
stems may also be attacked, allowing the fruit to fall. The twigs are 
rarely attacked. 

This production of scabs is the summer stage. The vegetative 
part of the fungus in the leaves, which have fallen to the ground, will 
live there during the winter. In the early spring it will develop minute 
black bodies in the tissue of the dead leaf. These, on opening, will 
liberate spores which will infect the new leaves. This constitutes the 
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winter stage. The fungus thrives best during cool, moist weather, and 
upon closely crowded trees from which air and light are shut out. 

Before the buds open the tree should be sprayed with a strong so- 
lution of copper sulphate. Bordeaux should be used just before and 
after blossoming, ,and several times afterwards at intervals of two or 
three weeks. The trees should not be crowded, and all the dead rubbish 
should be burned, and the ground plowed. 


APPLE CANKER. BLACK ROT. 
Sphaeropsis malorum Pk. 


The apple canker and black rot are two very common orchard dis- 
eases, caused by the same fungus. The former attacks the stems and 
branches of the apple tree, while the latter attacks its fruit and leaves. 

The black rot attacks summer apples at the time of ripening, and 
fall and winter apples after storage. Green apples are rarely attacked, 
except when injured by insects or otherwise. Windfall apples are very 
susceptible to the disease. Apples affected by this fungus first turn 
brown, then black. They lose their firmness and dry out, becoming 
much wrinkled and shrunken. Beneath the epidermis small black dots 
or cups appear. These dots contain many spores, which escape through © 
a small opening into the air. 

These black dots can also be seen upon twigs which have been at- 
tacked. 

Upon the leaves the fungus forms roundish or irregular dark 
brown spots. They may become so numerous as to cause the leaves to 
die and fall. 

The pear and quince are also attacked by this fungus, causing the 
same appearance upon them. 

The treatment for the black rot is the same as that given for the 
scab. The fungus, in attacking the stems and branches, forms large 
cankers. These appear in the early spring as discolored areas on the 
bark. The areas enlarge, killing the inner bark; the limb becomes 
swollen and the bark rough and dark colored. The wood may become 
exposed. The cankers cause an interference with the circulation of the 
sap, and they either kill or weaken the branch accordingly, as they 
either wholly or only partially girdle it. Cankers are also formed on 
pear trees by the fungus. All cankered limbs should be removed and 
burned. Cankers on very large limbs may be cut out and the wounds 
painted over with some paint or wash. The branches should be sprayed 
when spraying for other diseases. 
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PEAR BLIGHT. FIRE BLIGHT. TWIG BLIGHT. 
Bacillus amylovorus. 


Although this disease is caused by bacteria, it is included here on 
account of its great importance. This blight is caused by a very de- 
structive bacterial disease, which does most harm on the pear, but is | 
also very injurious to the apple and quince. Its first appearance is in- 
dicated by a turning black of the leaves at the ends of growing shoots, 
and a withering of the stems. This disease may work slowly backward 
until the larger limbs are killed. In some cases the entire tree may be 
killed. The young shoots, when attacked, crack, and a gummy fluid’ 
oozes out, which contains millions of the bacteria. Bees and other in- 
sects feeding upon this carry the bacteria to the blossoms. Here they 
cause the “blossom blight.” The disease may spread back into the 
branches in the same manner as it did from the shoots. 

It is during blossoming time that the disease spreads most rapidly. 
Rapidly-growing trees are most susceptible to this disease; hence, the 
trees should be neither too well cultivated nor too heavily pruned in the 
winter time. Diseased parts should be cut away and destroyed as soon 
as discovered. 


PEAR SCAB. 


Fusicladium pirinum (Lb.) Fekl. Venturia pirtinum Aderh. 


This disease is very similar to the apple scab fungus, both in its 
appearance and in the injury it produces upon the leaves, fruit and 
branches. But the fungus, being of a different species, can not infect 
the apple, or vice versa, as is commonly thought. Certain varieties of 
pears are more susceptible to this disease than are others. Treatment 
for this disease is the same as that recommended for apple scab. 


BROWN ROT. 


Sclerotinia fructigena (Kze. and Schm.) Norton. 


The brown rot is a very common disease, attacking peaches, plums, 
cherries, apples, raspberries, blackberries and other fruits. On account 
of the variety of hosts it may live upon, it is a very hard disease to com- 
bat. It attacks the flowers, twigs and fruit. It probably causes great- 
est harm to the fruit. 
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The disease spreads best during warm, moist weather. On the 
flowers a slight discoloration appears, which soon spreads until they 
become brown and much withered. This is particularly the case dur- 
ing wet springs. On the fruits a brownish discoloration forms, and 
within a few hours causes the decay of the affected fruit. The epider- 
mis becomes ruptured in many places, and small greyish tufts of spores 
appear. These, spread to other plants or parts, cause a new infection. 
The fruits dry up and become mummified. These mummied fruits, if 
allowed to remain until spring, produce small dark trumpet-shaped bodies, 
on the broad end of which are borne spores which start the disease in 
the new season. The twigs are also apt to be infected and killed by 
the mycelium of the fungus growing down into them from the infected 
flowers and fruits. Small cankers may result. 

All infected parts should be removed from the tree and destroyed. 
Bordeaux mixture should be used just before the buds open; just before 
and after blooming, and about two weeks later. A solution of ammonium 
copper carbonate should be used when the fruit begins to ripen. 


LEAF SPOT. SHOT-HOLE FUNGUS. 


Cylindrosporium padi Karst. 


The leaf spot or shot-hole fungus is very prevalent in the cherry 
and plum. It attacks only the leaves. Numerous small purplish spots 
appear on their upper surface. On the under surface of the spots may 
be seen small pustules containing small pinkish masses of spores, which 
spread the disease. 

These spots of dead tissue separate from the healthy tissue and drop 
out, leaving small holes which suggest the name shot-hole fungus. In 
extreme cases the fungus may kill the entire leaf, causing it to fall pre- 
maturely. 

Bordeaux should be applied as soon as the leaves are well out, and 
several times afterwards, at intervals of a few weeks. 


BLACK KNOT. 


Plowrightia morbosa (Schw.) Sacc. 


The black knot grows very abundantly on plums and cherries. It is 
characterized by the occurrence of black, warty, gall-like bodies on the 
twigs and branches, and in severe cases, on the trunks. These bodies 


are elongated, irregular, and of two or three times the thickness of the © 
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small branches. They may become so numerous and of such size as to 
produce much distortion in the branches. They start with a swelling 
of the tissue beneath the bark. This enlargement increases until the 
bark is ruptured. The exposed surface of these knots becomes of a dark 
olive velvety appearance. This is due to the formation of large numbers 
of erect spore stalks which bear conidia or spores. These spread the dis- 
ease during that season, but do not carry it over the winter. 

Late in the fall the knots lose their velvety appearance, and the 
surface becomes black and cracked with numerous minute elevations. 
In these elevations are borne the winter spores, which carry the disease 
through to the next season. These knots are caused by an extensive 
growth of the fungal mycelium in the plant. The mycelium can be 
traced in the wood by the black streaks it forms. 

The diseased parts should be cut away and burned as soon as 
found. Large cut surfaces should be painted. Bordeaux will protect 
the plant from infection if the disease is prevalent in the neighborhood. 


LEAF CURL OF PEACH. 


Exoascus deformans (Burk) Fckl. 


In the spring, soon after the foliage has expanded, the peach 
leaves become thickened and develop large blisters, which bend and dis- 
tort them. In severe cases they may be killed and fall away, thus seri- 
ously checking growth, and causing a loss of fruit for the season. 

The surface of these blisters become covered with a greyish bloom. 
This is due to the formation of large numbers of upright sacs which 
contain the spores that spread the disease. The fungus mycelium lives 
through the winter in the buds and twigs of the affected branches, grow- 
ing out into the new leaves in the spring. 

Most of the infections arise, however, from the spores. Bordeaux 
sliould be used just before the buds open, soon after the petals fall, and 
as soon as the first leaves become full-grown. Winter spraying against 
the San Jose scale with the lime-sulphur-salt wash is a very effective 
check. 


LEAF SPOT OR LEAF BLIGHT OF STRAWBERRY. 


Sphaerella fragariae (Tul.) Sace. 

This is a very common strawberry disease. It first appears as 
round, purplish spots on the leaves. Later the interior of these turn 
white, leaving a purplish border. On these white areas erect tufts of 

fungal filaments arise, which cut off numerous small summer spores, 
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which carry the disease to other leaves. These spots may become so 
numeious as to destroy the leaves attacked and stunt the fruit growth. 
In the iate autumn the white areas of the infected leaves that have 
fallen to the ground develop small black bodies beneath the epidermis. 
These contain the winter spores which cause infection during the fol- 
lowing spring. 

3ordeaux should be used before blossoming, after the petals fall, 
and several! times after the picking season. In severe cases the plants 
should be removed. A selection of the less susceptible varieties also 
helps in keeping down the_ disease. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 
Gleosporium venetum Speg. 


The anthracnose of the raspberry and blackberry is a very common 
disease, and, not being easily recognized, is liable to do much harm be- 
fore being found. It attacks the canes, young shoots and leaves. On 
the canes it produces spots which are purplish at first, but later become 
white and sunken in the center. These spots may merge into each 
other, forming large elongated areas, which, in some cases, entirely 
encircle the cane. During the following season the spots dry out and 
produce cracks in the wood. On the leaves somewhat similar but 
smaller spots are formed. The leaf stems and small fruiting branches 
are also often infected. 

The young shoots are the principal points of attack. The fungus 
lies dormant during the winter in the canes. In the spring spores are 
produced upon the diseased areas, and from these other plants are in- 
fected. The disease reduces the vigor of the plant, causing the fruit 
to mature improperly, and often to dry up before ripening. 

The deceased parts should be cut out and destroyed during pruning 
time. After the new canes are attacked, the worst of these should be 
cut away. Bordeaux should be used in the spring before the leaf buds 
swell, soon after the foliage is out, and soon after the berries are picked. 
In starting a new plantation, only healthy plants should_be used, and a 
short rotation of crops should be adopted. 


DOWNY MILDEW OF THE GRAPE. 


Plasmopara viticola, B. and C. 


The downy mildew is the most destructive disease of the grape. It 
attacks all parts of the vines above ground. But the leaves are most 
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susceptible. Pale brownish spots are seen upon their upper surfaces, 
while on their lower surfaces grey downy patches appear. These 
patches are produced by outgrowths of the branched fungal filaments 
from the breathing pores. On the ends of these branches bunches of 
oval-shaped spores are borne. These spores carry the disease to other 
plants. Later in the year winter spores are formed in the diseased leaf 
tissue. These are set free by the decay of the leaves in the spring to 
start a new infection. 

The next most important point of attack is the fruit. It is generally 
attacked when only partly grown. It turns to a brownish color and be- 
comes soft and shriveled, followed by a downy spore growth. Young 
shoots are usually killed when affected. 

The same treatment is used for the downy mildew as for the black 
rot. 

BLACK ROT OF THE GRAPE. 


Guignardia bidwelli (Ell.) Viala et Rav. 


The black rot is a common and injurious disease of the grape. It 
attacks all parts of the vines except the roots. | Upon the leaves it pro- 
duces reddish brown spots. Within these spots are formed small black 
bodies, with an opening, through which the small summer spores, which 
are produced within, escape. The fruit which is attacked when it is half 
grown begins to rot by turning brown; finally it dries up into a wrinkled 
black mummy. The small black summer spore containers are also found 
here. 

Late in the year other small black bodies appear on the old grapes 
and leaves hanging on the vine or fallen to the ground. These bodies 
contain the winter spores, which are formed in small sacs. It is from 
these that the infection starts anew in the spring. 

All the rubbish and old fruits about the vines should be destroyed. 
Diseased parts should be trimmed and burned as soon as they appear. 
Plants should be sprayed with Bordeaux before and after blossoming, 
and at intervals of two weeks thereafter until the middle of July. From 
then till the middle of August Soda Bordeaux or ammoniacal copper 
carbonate may be used. 


LEAF SPOT OF TOMATO. 
Septoria lycopersici Speg. 


Leaf spot is a very serious disease of the tomato. It attacks the 
leaves, stems, and sometimes the green fruit. The leaves become covered. 
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with small irregular spots having a greyish center and a deeply colored 
border. Somewhat similar spots appear upon the stems. On the fruit 
small black specks are produced, which are only immature forms of the © 
fungus. Within these spots on the stems and leaves the spores are 
borne in small hollow receptacles. These are thought to carry the 
disease over the winter season. 

Bordeaux is a good preventative for this disease. It should be 
used three of four times after transplanting at intervals of three weeks. 


LEAF BLIGHT OF BEETS. 
Cercospora Ceticola Sacc. 


This leaf blight is a common disease on the leaves of the beet. It 
produces small roundish spots with white centers and purplish borders. 
Spores are produced on small filaments which arise within these spots. 
These probably carry the disease through the winter. All infected plants 
should be carefully destroyed. Bordeaux mixture should be used fre- 
quently through the growing season. 


STERILE-FUNGUS, ROT OF THE BEET. 


Species of Rhizoctonia. 


This is one of the common rots of garden plants, attacking beans, 
beets, carrots, celery, lettuce, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb cabbage caulli- 
flower and asparagus. It thrives best during hot, damp weather. On the 
beet it attacks the leaf bases, causing them to blacken, wilt and fall over. 
The fallen leaves turn brown. The fungus works down into the crown 
and root proper, producing a browning of these parts. Later cracks 
appear. The brown mycelial threads can easily be seen in the af- 
fected parts. No real spores have been found. It is from this fact that 
the fungus derives its name. All decaying vegetable matter should be 
destroyed. Liming the soil is a help, but not an absolute preventative. 


LEAF BLIGHT OF CELERY. 


Cercospora apu Fr. 


This leaf blight is closely related to that of the beet. It produces 
brownish irregular spots upon the leaves. As these increase in number, 
they cause the leaf to take on a yellowish, sickly appearance. Within 
these spots the spores are cut off from the ends of erect filaments. 
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The plants should be sprayed soon after they are transplanted, and 
continued at intervals of two weeks until banked. Bordeaux should be 
used at first and ammoniacal copper carbonate for the last applications. 


BEAN RUST. 


Uromyces appendiculatus (P.) Link, 


This rust is a disease which attacks the stems, leaves and pods of 
the bean plant. It is characterized by the formation of roundish pustules, 
which break and expose to the air a powdery mass of spores or “seeds.” 
These pustules bear three kinds of spores during the year. 

First, the spring spores or aecidiospores. Second, the summer 
spores or uredospores. Third, the winter spores or teleutospores. In 
the spring these broken pustules are filled with a yellowish dust. This 
dust is made up of thousands of small spring spores. This is known 
as the cluster-cup stage of the disease. In the early summer pustules arise 
which contain light brown spores. These are the summer spores. The 
spring spores must germinate soon after they are formed, or they will 
die. It was formerly thought that this was also true of the summer 
spores; but it has recently been found that some of them can live over 
the winter. 

In the late summer or early autumn the contents of these spore pus- 
tules appear to turn to a dark reddish brown or blackish color. This 
appearance is due to the presence of another kind of spores. These 
spores are the winter spores. They require a long period of rest before 
they will germinate. They are capable of carrying the disease over the 
winter season. These different kinds of spores are the fruits of the 
tust plant. The plant itself is within the host plant. Some of these 
small spores are carried to the epidermis oi the host plant by air, water 
or insects. Finding conditions favorable they germinate. The small 
“roots” or hyphae grow into the host plant through some breathing pore 
or wound. In here they branch and rebranch, spreading through the 
whole plant. This much branched system of “roots” or hyphae is the 
_vegetative body of the rust plant, and is known as the mycelium. This 
mycelium can be seen only by means of the miscroscope. After the 
plant body of the rust has become quite extensive, it is ready to fruit. 
It does this by sending up a bunch of erect hyphae from parts of the 
mycelium, which is just beneath the epidermis of the host plant. As 
the hyphae lengthen, they raise the epidermis into the form of pustules. 
At the tips of these branches numerous spots will be formed, which 
when the pustules break look like a powder. 
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Ali infected plants should be burned. Bordeaux mixture does little 
good in checking the ravages of this disease. The rust will not grow 
upon certain varieties of beans. Only these varieties should be planted 
upon a field where infected plants formerly grew. 


ORANGE RUST OF BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 


Gymnoconia interstitialis (Schl.) Lagerh. Caeoma niteus. 


The orange rust gets its name from the color of its spores. It has 
the spring, summer and winter spores; but the last two are not very 
noticeable. The spring spores are very conspicuous. The cluster-cup 
stage differs from the same stage on other plants in not being produced 
in a cup beneath the epidermis. The fungus threads grow erect from 
the mycelium, burst the epidermis and allow its orange yellow spores 
to escape. The pustules are found on the under surface of the leaves 
and upon the stems. 

The mycelium spreads throughout the plant. It lives in the roots 
during the winter. Infected vines should be dug and burned. Spraying 
with Bordeaux does little good. 


ASPARAGUS RUST. 


Puccinia asparagi D. C. 


This is a very destructive disease, living in the plant tissue. It so 
weakens the plant as to prevent sufficient food from being stored up iar 
the succeeding year. 

It has the spring, summer and winter spore stages. The spring 
spores are usually not very abundant. They are of a bright orange 
color, and are borne in small cups which are clustered on the lower 
parts of the stem. Their position on the stem is due to the infection 
of the stem by the winter spores from the ground rubbish. In July and 
August the reddish brown summer spores appear in the roundish to 
elongated pustules. These and the black winter spores, which appear 
later in much elongated pustules, are very numerous. It is the pro- 
duction of these that enfeebles the plant. 

All infected parts and plant remains should be burned. Resin, 
Bordeaux and sulphur have been used successfully in combating the 
disease. Irrigation has also been employed as a preventative. 
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CARNATION RUST. 
Uromyces caryophyllinus (Schrk.) Schroet. 


This is a very destructive rust, attacking the stems and leaves of the 
carnation plant. On them it forms large, elongated pustules, which con- 
tain the summer and winter spores. The spring spores have never been 
found. The summer spores are reddish brown and are the first to ap- 
pear. Later in the season come the winter spores, which are much 
darker in color. It is these that carry the disease through adverse con- 
ditions. 

The mycelium spreads throughout the pliant. Hence cuttings from 
infected plants are infected the same as the parent plant. 

Certain varieties of carnations are more susceptible to this rust than 
others. Florists may take advantage of this fact in eradicating this pest 
from their houses. 

Bordeaux in a fine spray at intervals of two to three weeks is an 
effective check. Proper attention to the ventilation, cultivation and 
watering of the plants helps materially in keeping.the disease out. Dis- 
eased plant parts should be destroyed to prevent spreading. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM RUST. 


Puccinia chrysanthemi Roze. 


This: rust has only the summer or uredospore stage. The spores 
are reddish brown in color. The pustules in which they are borne are 
very small, being not much larger than a pin head. They occur mostly 
upon the under surface of the leaves, but they may also be found on the 
upper surfaces. Since only the summer spores are present, the disease 
is more easily combatted. The diseased parts should be cut away and 
destroyed at once. At the end of the season all the infected plants 
should be destroyed. Inside cultivation in summer and selection of rust 
free stock, are methods which check the disease. 


BEAN ANTHRACNOSE. 


Colletotrichum lindemuthianum (Sacc. et mag.) Bri et Cav. 

This is a very prevalent fungus disease which attacks all varieties 
of beans, and all parts of the bean plant. The veins and tissue of the 
leaf when attacked turn black; the tissue cracks open and the parts die. 
The stems and petioles also turn black, and their tissue is so destroyed 
that they often break over of their own weight. 
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Upon the pods, sunken areas or pits are formed by the breaking 
down of tissue beneath the epidermis. These are circular in shape and 
sometimes irregular, formed by the coalescing of several circular areas. 
They are large, dark in color, with purplish edges. Within these pits are 
found smal! whitish dots known as acervuli. Their color is due to the 
presence of a large number of small spores, by means of which the dis- 
ease propagates itself. These spores are spread to other plants or 
parts of the same plant by wind, insects or water. They then germinate, 
sending a tube or hypha through the epidermis into the host plant. It 
grows into all parts of the plant. 

The part of the fungus within the host plant is its vegetative body 
or mycelium. The spores in the dots or acervuli are its fruits. 

When the mycelium is ready to fruit, numerous small branches 
shoot up from parts of it beneath the darkened areas. Some of the 
branches are black, spine-like, and do not bear fruits or spores. The 
others are white and cut off white spores from their tips. These branches 
elongate, raise the epidermis into small dots or acervuli which break, al- 
lowing the spores to escape. These spores carry the disease over the 
winter season. 

It has another way of wintering over. Its plant body or mycelium 
in spreading through all parts of the plant grows into the seeds. Here 
it lies dormant in the ripened seeds until they begin to grow. It then 
grows out with the new plant parts. Hence beans from crops attacked 
by this fungus should never be used as seed. 

In the autumn all rubbish from the field should be burned. Rotation 
of crops also helps in killing out the disease. Bordeaux should be 
used at intervals of a few weeks from the time the plant is small 
until the pods are beginning to ripen. Damp places are to be avoided 
in planting. 


FRUIT GROWING IN MORGAN COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


(By S. P. Bailey, Versailles, Mo. Read at State Meeting, June 1905.) 


About midway between Kansas City and St. Louis is Morgan 
county. Versailles, the county seat, a prosperous little town of 2,000 
inhabitants, is located where the northern slope of the Ozarks meet 
the prairie. 

A part of the town is built on the prairie and a part on the hills. 
One lady puts it this way, “My front door is in town, while my back 
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door is in the country.” To the north are the rolling prairies, dotted 
over with fertile farms, whose owners are thrifty and well-to-do. 

This section of the county is devoted to the raising of hay and 
grain. A specialty is made of fine live stock of all kinds. 

To the south’lies the Ozarks, covered with forests of hard wood. 
The tops of these hills are broad rolling plateaus, having a surface 
of rich loamy ciay with a sub-soil of red clay mixed with gravel. 

‘The sub-soil is porous and stores up the surplus moisture against 
a time of need. Where a dust mulch is kept on the surface the sub- 
soil will furnish enough moisture to tide over a severe drought and 
keep the fruit trees in a thrifty condition. 

This section is well supplied with springs of cold water. The hills 
are interspersed with rich valleys. The mountain streams are clear 
and sparkiing and furnish an abundant water for countless herds. 
Blue stem and other wild grasses afford ample pasturage for the roam- 
- ing herds of cattle and sheep. Here and there in these hills is an en- 
terprising farmer who has demonstrated that this soil is especialiy 
adapted to the growing of clover and bluegrass. Land here is cheap 
and offers inducements to the stockraiser and orchardist. Those who 
are contempiating establishing sheep, mule and cattle ranches will do 
well to consider these splendid advantages. The pleasure seeker who 
camps in these forests will run across old spinning wheels in the chimney 
corner and the old fashioned loom. 

Carding mills, with their over-shot wheels, set the camera lover wild 
with delight as he takes snap shots of these picturesque old land marks. 
His city friends to whom he shows his trophies are filled with envious 
admiration. Morgan county has long been noted for its remarkable 
deposits of coal, mineral and clay. Samples of these clays have been 
sent to experts at the great clay plants in the east and have been pro- 
nounced by these experts as having no superiors in the United States. 

There are inexaustable deposits of these clays waiting for the potter 
and his wheel. Coal is found in heavy deposits. Enough surface 
mineral was “gophered” in an early day to keep nine smelters running 
day and night. These resources very naturally attracted many in- 
vestors who snapped up the choice bargains offered them. The buyer 
of coal land, ihe prospector for lead and zinc properties, the stock man 
looking for well watered ranges, came and bought largely. Forty 
thousand acres of Morgan county land changed hands in a single year 
recently. But most of the investors overlooked one of the most attrac- 
tive resources of the county—its unsurpassed soil conditions for growing 
fruit of the finest quality. There are thousands of acres of the choicest 
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fruit land on the plateau about 3 miles south of Versailles. The writer 
and his brother, in connection with friends, secured a tract of 320 acres 
of this land and now have more than half of it in orcharding. Where 
the wild turkey roosted three years ago there is a thrifty orchard con- 
taining about eight thousand apple trees of commercial varieties. Some 
of these trees made a growth of 34 inches the first year and 43 the 
second. The thrifty condition of the trees leads us to conclude that no 
mistake was made in selecting site and soil for our fruit ranch. As 
there are several years of cultivation and waiting before we can ex- 
pect returns from our enterprise we must depend upon older trees to 
demonstrate what this soil is capable of doing in the production of fruit. 

_ While we have taken excellent care of the trees much of our success 
is due to the splendid soil and good water and air drainage. 

While this plateau is comparatively level, it is rolling enough to 
give perfect drainage for both water and air. We have seen this dem- 
onstrated repeatedly. Each spring for three years has been cold and 
fruit buds were badly injured in many localities, but on this elevation 
little or no damage was sustained as the cold air settled down into the 
lower levels and did its destructive work in orchards not so well located. 
There are a few old apple trees on our ranch that have been loaded 
each year. The farm adjoining us on the east, and similarly located, has 
a small orchard that escaped the late frosts and has borne fruit each 
year, while one of the best orchards in the county just in its prime, 
half mile away, but on a low level where the air drainage was bad, has 
had no apples for three years. This last orchard has good soil condi- 
tions and is well cared for but the cold air from the higher lands settled 
down on it and ruined the tender fruit buds. Very little attention was 
paid to orcharding by the early settlers, as there was no shipping fa- 
cilities, but there were some enterprising men who planted small or- 
chards for family use. Many of these old trees are still standing and 
still give their yearly contributions of choice fruit. Mr. W. P. Ross, 
father of A. L. Ross, President of the Bank of Versailles, sent to New 
York in 1856 for 100 trees for a family orchard. The selection of 
varieties was good and included the old standard favorites. Some of 
these trees are still in bearing. In this orchard were ten Roxbury rus- 
sets that used to yield 100 bushels of choice apples, and some years 
exceeded that amount. These apples found ready sale in Versailles 
at one dollar per bushel. Mr. Ross planted his trees thirty feet apart, 
setting 49 trees to the acre. Had there been an acre of russets the 
yield | might easily be reckoned at 490 bushels, worth approximately 


$500. 
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Putting the price at half what Mr. Ross actually received and 
you have $250.00 per acre. But every orchardist may not be as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Ross, and to be on the safe side let us cut his yield in two 
and estimate the output at 40 cents per bushel and you have $2 per 
tree or $98 per acre, a ten per cent dividend on a valuation of $980 per 
acre. 

But there are other old orchards still in bearing. The farm joining 
our ranch on the east is now owned by a thrifty Scotchman, Mr. 
EK. J. Gordon. On this farm is a remnant of an old orchard. Among 
these old gnarled moss-grown irees are eleven Janetons. Three years 
ago I chanced to visit this orchard and noted the immense crop of apples 
of these old Janetons. It did not seem possible to find a place where 
another apple could grow. The branches hung to the ground under their 
heavy load. I made another visit to this orchard in company with a 
friend who had a camera, but the artist would not take a snap shot 
at the trees as he said his camera would not photograph such a mass 
of apples and pick them out in detail. Later in the season I again 
visited this orchard with my friend Major Frank Holsinger. Mr. 
Gordon had harvested his Janetons and was putting them in the cellar. 
He said the eleven trees had yielded 300 bushels. Major Holsinger 
used some characteristic, expressive language and taking out his 
pencil did some figuring. He said, “If I had an acre of such trees 
in my orchard near Kansas City the crop would be worth $700. 

These trees stood in an old pasture. They neither asked nor re- 
ceived any attention from their owner except to gather their annual 
product. How old were the trees? No one knew except that they were 
planted in “the good old days befo’ the wah.” The hands that had 
planted them had been folded in rest many years. The children who 
had gathered their early blossoms and had eaten their first apples are 
men and women on the down slope of life’s journey. They have gray 
hairs and grand children. 

The farm has changed owners several times but these old «trees 
still remain and still give their annual yield of lucious apples. 

Mr. Gordon is a prosperous farmer. He has good harvests. He 
also raises good stock. But when he sells his crops his mows and bins 
are empty. He must plow and plant, cultivate and reap before he can 
refili his garners. When he sells his stock his principal is gone. He 
must raise other stock to refil his stalls. Not so with his apple trees. 
He merely gathers their fruitage and uses it, well knowing that each 
recurring autumn will bring an abundant harvest. As I looked at 
these old scarred veterans I could not help moralizing. They probably 
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cost 25 cents apiece, 50 or 60 years ago, After they had been bearing 
for years the county became alive wiv, mining camps. Almost within 
sight of these trees to the southeast ros. the smoke of the old Wyan 
smelter where a quarter of a million pourdg of lead were produced. 
A little to the northeast could be seen the curing smoke of the cross- 
roads_ smelter. 

The hills surrounding these smelters are seamoq and scarred by 
pick and shovel. Small fortunes were made. The smelters fell into 
ruins and are gone. 

Gone, also, are the people who worked them and the money they 
made. These old trees still remain and give promise of an abundant 
harvest for years to come. Scattered through these hills are many 
of these old apple and pear trees. Their owners give interesting accounts 
of their long service and productiveness. There are few commercial 
orchards in the county. The lack of shipping facilities until recently 
may account in part for this act. But there is an occassional farmer in 
these hills who has planted an orchard in recent years. Three years 
ago I visited the orchard owned by Geo. Huff. The trees were thrifty, 
and just coming to their best. The apples were large, highly colored, 
well shaped and of superior quality. I procured some of his Ben Davis 
apples for exhibition purposes. Twenty-nine of these apples heaped the 
half bushel. There were hundreds of bushels in the orchard equally fine. 
Mr. Huff sold his apples to a buyer. When he delivered them in Ver- 
sailles, the buyer refused to take them by measure because they were so 
large, and paid for them by weight. Minor Caldwell, another farmer in 
the hills, set out a small orchard 12 years ago. Last year, from 23 trees, 
less than I-2 acre, he sold $70 worth of apples. The first commercial 
orchard planted in the county was set out by the late D. R. Edwards, a 
man of large courage and a lover of Horticulture. I was in his orchard 
while he was gathering his fruit the fall of the severe drouth of 1901. 
There had not been.a good rain since April 18. He hada block of trees 
that had been protected by a dust mulch. The fruit from these trees had 
brought him at the rate of $119.50 per acre. Upon removing the dust 
mulch from a little patch the soil was found to still retain so much mois- 
ture that when a handful was pressed together it retained its shape like 
moist clay and this after a period of five months in which there had not 
been enough rain to lay the dust. 

Mr. Edwards exhibited fruit at the Paris Exposition, and received a 
medal for his display. It is to be regretted that the St. Louis Exposition 
should have occurred when blighting frosts and chilling rains so seriously 
injured Missouri fruit. However two silver medals were awarded to 
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Morgan County for its exhibits. If any one wishes to find a desirable 
location for fruit growing, let him carefully consider the superior ad- 
vantages offered on the northern slopes of the Ozarks. 

Land is cheap and if care is used in selecting the location, a profit- 
able orchard may be had. We are far enough north to escape many of 
the disadvantages of a warmer climate and also to secure the high flavor 
and desirable texture of northern grown fruit. Weare far enough south 
so as not to be menaced by the losses entailed by excessively severe 
winters. Our soil and climate conditions insure paying crops and best 
quality of apples, pears, peaches and all small fruits and berries. 

Situated midway between Missouri’s two great cities, with two 
competing railroads, we have good markets at our door. Commercial 
peach orchards would be a good investment, as peaches do well and are 
of best quality. 


IRRIGATION WITH WAGON TANK. 
(J. H. Darsche, Parkville, Mo.) 


I have been much interested at different times, reading of different 
methods of irregating berry plantations. In my experience in growing 
berries for over twenty years, I have found there are times in some 
seasons when there is drouthy weather for a few weeks, when a full ap- 
plication of water at that time, perhaps only once, will save a crop or a 
picking or a bed of plants, and carry the plantation till a good rain- 
fall comes and do a better job than we can. At other times the dry 
weather continues and there is no let up to the drying out process, and 
some kind of irrigation becomes a necessity. Now if we have a good 
supply of water above the level of the ground to be irrigated, it will 
be a simple matter to find some method of applying it, but if our ground 
has no supply of water at all and we have to team it some distance, say 
a mile, then we will have to rig up some handy way of hauling and 
putting it on the ground. I have used at different times the water tank 
of a steam thresher, and changed the method of delivering the 
water several times. The first plan was to obtain the water at the 
city hydrant and have the sprinkler wagon tank and team to draw the 
water from the hydrant and haul it to the blackberry field, which was dry- 
ing up so badly that the leaves of the plants began to wither and drop 
when the crop was half done. We hauled the water half to three-fourths 
of a mile and the sprinkler was laid away and we used a 2 1-2 inch rub- 
ber hose or the size of the water works hose, a piece of which about 
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6 feet long was fastened to the bottom of the wagon. It took two of 
us to hold the hose and deliver the water to one blackberry row at a 
time, letting the team walk slowly while we steered the hose and water 
to the roots of the plants as fast as it would flow. We had 8 acres of 
blackberries, but there were but 6 acres of late berries, the Kitatinny, to 
water. The tank held 400 gallons and we hauled one load per hour or 
4000 gallons per day of 10 hours. The ground was so dry and cracked 
open, that it drank the water greedily, and it went immediately to where 
it would do the most good. The rows were 8 feet apart and we crowded 
through the best we could without doing much injury to the canes, but 
it was a ground hog case. 

It took us about a week to get over the ground once, but it saved 
the balance of the crop. It cost us $8 per day, or $48 for the job, and we 
saved $100 worth of berries. The expense and cost of water and labor 
did not suit me and I determined to work it more economically, so I got 
a tank and wagon for myself and rigged a 2-inch gas pipe on the rear 
end of the tank with two elbows and nipple near the tank so that the 
driver could elevate the gas pipe hinging on the elbow turning on the 
thread of the nipple when filling and teaming the water and lowering it 
when ready to deliver the water, so that one man and team could do tne 
work alone, and the cost of my team and man was about 2 dollars per 
day, instead of the other rig at $5 per day, and 2 extra hands at $1.25 
each, saving $5.50 per day, and getting free water at a pond a mile from 
the field, we could make a trip in one hour and a quarter. 

I used it next on half acre of strawberries when crop was half gone, 
and hot dry weather began to make the berries smaller. We began at 
4 p.m. and teamed 3 loads each evening, letting the 2-inch pipe run on 
to the centre of each row. We kept this up each day for one week, 
going over half the bed each day and had a very visible gain in size and 
freshness of the fruit for all the remaining days. This was in 1go1, the 
dry season. I saved my raspberries without irrigation, but the con- 
tinued drouth began to tell on my blackberries, of which I had 8 acres. 
I began irrigating them with the same outfit used in strawberries. I 
turned the pipe on the middle of the row under the wagon, while I had 
another elbow and short piece of pipe to carry the water to the outside of 
the right wheel in the blackberries driving between the rows. It 
worked all right, but too slow, while the water held out, but after 10 
days the pond went dry and there being no other supply nearer than 
Cedar Creek, 3 1-2 miles away, I gave it up and lost 500 bushels black- 
berries. 

I have used the same rig to irrigate strawberry plantation in August 
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when the leaves began to turn brown, red and black, later with satis- 
factory results, while part of the same unwatered, burned out almost 
completely. 


NEW STRAWBERRY. 


Butler, Mo., October 30, 1905. 
Secretary L. A. Goodman, Kansas City. 

Dear sir—I am a fruit and truck grower on a small scale. I have 
originated a new and _ valuable strawberry. It is a Gandy-Warficld 
cross. Foliage is similar to Gandy; seasons of ripening as late or later 
than Gandy. More prolific and larger berries, color some darker than 
Gandy, with that bronze or metalic lustre so peculiar to the Gandy. It 
is as firm as Gandy. First berries are Bubach shape but smoother and 
equally as large; all others are Haverland or Warfield shape, retaining the 
green shuck of Gandy with white tip almost eliminated. I have kept 
them in hot weather for a week in good condition in warm room without 
ice. It originated on sandy land. 

I think this berry for the Southwest is a big improvement on Gandy 
in size, shape, color and productiveness, quality equals with Gandy. I am 
a poor man and want to get some money from it if it proves valuable to 
the growers. How am | to proceed to get the best results? In what 
~ manner does the law protect the originator? 

Would it be best to send plants for testing to large growers, stations 
and nurseries? 

Please give me your opinion and very much oblige, 

P. W. MerepITH. 


PRESERVATIVES FOR FRUIT. 


We commend the practice of preserving extra fancy specimens of 
fruit. Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of a horticultural display 
than a few jars of well-preserved fruit. In response to requests for 
receipts for preservatives we give the following: 

1. Corrosive sublimate—which is a violent poison—is prepared at 
the rate of half an ounce to a gallon of water. Renew the liquid every 
year or two. Distilled or other very pure water should be used if 
it is desired to retain the color of the fruit, and glycerine may be added 
to prevent the fruit from shrinking. 

H—29 
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2. Sulphurous acid is sometimes used. It costs about 35 cents per 
pound in 5-pound bottles. Two ounces of the acid is added to a gallon 
of water. 

3. Place an ounce of salicylic acid in 5 gallons of water, and then 
add a little glycerine, the amount depending upon the juiciness of the 
fruit; the greater the juiciness the more glycerine will be added; from 4 
to I0 per cent may be considered an average. Another recipe, and one 
particularly useful for dark-colored grapes, is as follows: Dissolve an 
ounce of salicylic acid in 8 ounces of alcohol and add this to 2 gallons of 
water. Allow it to stand for a short time before using. 

4. Boric acid may be used as a preservative by dissolving a half 
pound in 50 gallons of water. If the liquid is not clear, filter it. Useful 
for colored fruit. 

5. A solution of zine chloride, for preserving light-colored and 
yellow fruits, is made by dissolving 1 pound of the chloride in 50 pounds 
of water. Filter if the solution is not clear. 

6. Bisulphide of soda, one-half ounce of the pure, dry, commercial 
article, to a gallon of water, to which is added 4 ounces of alcohol, 
makes a good preservative. It is best to disolve the bisulphide in a half 
pint of water before adding the remainder of the water and the alcohol. 
Filter if necessary. The alcohol is added to prevent the fruit from 
bursting. | 

7. Pure keroséne is excellent in which to preserve strawberries and 
blackcap raspberries. Be sure that no drops of water adhere to the 
fruits before they are placed in the oil. 

8. Alcohol preserves fruit almost perfectly, except that it destroys 
the color. High-grade alcohol is usually diluted one-half with pure 
water before using. | 

g. Formic acid is an excellent preservative, particularly for pulpy 
and colored fruits. The commercial formalin is generally used, in 2 or 
3 per cent solution, usually the latter strength. Formalin may be added 
to the alcohol.—Practical Fruit Grower, Springfield, Missouri. 


THE LAST OF THE FRUIT SHOW AT PORTLAND. 


The apple show has been generally very good. Some of the states, 
especially Oregon and Washington, have tried to make considerable of 
a strike before the public on some of the big, showy varieties, such as 
Bietigheimer, Wolf River gnd Gloria Mundi, and have succeeded. 
They have filled whole tables with such varieties, just to attract atten- 
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tion, and visitors from the east have gone into ecstasies over them. 
Many of these large apples have been taken east, on purpose to show 
what wonderful things they grow here, but I think on the whole, they are 
deceiving, because of their poor quality. The really valuable apples, as 
every one knows, are usually only of medium size, and some of them are 
not very beautiful. The largest apples shown were from Washington, 
and of the variety that is properly called Maxon, but by a certain trick 
the name was changed locally to Spokane Beauty by designing persons. 
Specimens of this variety, weighing one and a half pounds, have been 
quite numerous, and I saw one that weighed thirty-nine ounces. These 
big apples only go to show what can be done in the way of growing this 
fruit, and when we look at the displays of the good varieties, such as 
the Jonathan, Grimes, Esopus Spitzenberg, Yellow Newtown, Winesap 
and others that I might mention, it is easy to see that they are well up 
to the highest perfection in appearance. Some have accused these west- 
ern apples of not being good in quality, but I do not believe it. In some 
cases they are not up to the standard of high quality that is set for them 
in New England, New York, Ontario and Michigan, but if they lack 
anything in the way of flavor, which, in my opinion, is somewhat doubt- 
ful, they fully make up for it in size and beauty—H. E. Van Deman in 
Colman’s Rural World. 
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